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^^-r^  Among  the  many  subjects  brought 
before  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  with 
a  view  to  an  appropriation,  but  a  matter  not 
likely  to  be  entertained  for  the  presentf  is  an 
interesting  petition  signed  by  some  blind 
people  and  their  friends  who  ask  for  the  pub- 
lic assistance  of  such  blind  mechanics  and 
artisans  as  are  unable  to  make  a  fair  living, 
or  to  obtain  living  prices  for  their  labor. 
They  ask  for  State  aid,  but  not  in  the  form  of 
charity,  and  point  out  that  in  their  special 
trades — making  mattresses  and  cane  seats  for 
chairs — they  have  to  compete  with  prison 
labor.  The  number  of  blind  people  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  about  three  thousand,  or  more 
than  the  average  found  in  the  country.  The 
petition  for  a  fund  in  their  behalf  is  not  likely 
to  be  granted,  and  is  not  supported  by  the 
Perkins  Institution.  But  very  clearly  some- 
thing will  have  to  be  done  to  give  the  tem- 
perate and  industrious  blind  a  chance  to  live, 
and  to  keep  them  from  pauperism.  The 
proper  solution  of  this  problem  is  yet  to  be 
found;  but  to  make  people  self-supporting, 
wholly  or  in  part,  is  clearly  better  than  to 
I  drive  them  into  the  arms  of  charity.  The 
j  blind  ask  for  protection,  and  their  case  is  very 
i  strong. 
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Instruction    ^^     Compliance     with     a 
of  the       legislative    resolution     of 

Adult  Blind.       /  ^     1  i 

1899,  a   report    has   been 

^  submitted    to    the    present    general 

court  of  Massachusetts  by  the  state 

board  of  education,  on  the  possibility 

and  desirability  of  providing  instruc- 
tion for  adult  blind  persons  at  their 
homes.  The  report,  after  recording 
suggestions  of  various  experts  in  the 
subject  who  have  been  consulted, 
concludes  that  such  slight  intellect- 
ual opportunities  as  are  now  open  to 
adult  blind  in  the  state  should  be  in- 
creased by  home  instruction.  Prac- 
tically nothing  is  done  for  the 
relatively  large  number  of  persons 
who   have    become   blind    after    the 


25  cents  a  copy 


school  years  arc  passed.  The  prop- 
osition to  organize  a  state  printing 
establishment  for  a  weekly  news- 
paper for  the  blind  is  not  com- 
mended. There  are  several  such 
periodicals  ah'eady  in  existence.  It 
is  recommended  that  the  state  make 
a  small  appropriation  enabling  the 
Perkins  institution  and  Massachu- 
setts school  for  the  blind  to  send  out 
competent  blind  persons  for  the 
instruction  of  the  adult  blind  in  their 
homes.  Such  teachers  should  search 
out  the  blind  in  their  homes,  and 
tell  them  what  it  is  possible  and 
desirable  for  them  to  do  in  the  way 
of  learning  to  read  and  write.  No 
single  system  should  be  insisted 
upon,  but  whatever  one  seems  best 
adapted  to  the  acuteness  of  touch  of 
the  individual  learner.  These  teach- 
ers should  bring  suitable  literature 
to  the  attention  of  the  blind,  and 
make  it  easy  for  them  to  utilize  the 
resources  that  exist  in  providing 
books  for  the  blind.  It  is  thought 
that  the  teachers,  who  perhaps  them- 
selves have  been  trained  in  one  or 
more  industrial  occupations,  may 
give  more  or  less  complete  instruc- 
tion in  this  direction,  or  at  least  pave 

the  way  for  other  persons  competent 
to  do  so.  It  should  be  their  work 
also  to  know  something  about  the 
precautions  necessary  to  head  off 
possible  blindness.  Much  of  this, 
especially  in  the  case  of  infants,  is 
preventable.  It  is  felt  that  anything 
which  tends  to  stimulate  the  intel- 
lectual activity  of  the  adult  blind 
and   prevent   them  from  falling  into 


a  hopeless  apathy  will  be  of  direct 
economic  benefit  to  the  community, 
serving  to  keep  many  of  this  class 
from  giving  up  hope  in  life  and  ulti- 
mately falling  back  on  the  com- 
munity for  pauper  support.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  adult  blind  are 
generally  unwilling  to  make  any  ag- 
gressive effort  to  better  their  condi- 
tion. The  work  of  the  proposed 
teachers  would  be  not  only  to  afford 
opportunities  for  learning,  but  to 
stimulate  the  desire  for  it. 
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We  beg  to  announce  that,  through  the  action 
of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  a  plan 
has  been  perfected  by  which  the  adult  blind  may  re- 
ceive instruction  at  their  homes  in  reading,  writing 
and  such  manual  occupation  as  they  may  be  capable 
of  undertaking,  and  which  may  prove  a  solace  to  them 
for  many  weary  hours  which  must  otherwise  pass  in 
idleness.  Competent  teachers  have  been  selected  to 
furnish  all  the  assistance  in  their  power  for  the  suc- 
cessful performance  of  this  work. 

Since  it  is  very  desirable  to  reach  as  many  as 
possible  of  those  w^ho  may  be  waiting  in  darkness  for 
the  intellectual  light  to  shine  upon  them  through  this 
means,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  those  to  whom 
this  notice  may  come  will  co-operate  in  the  work  by 
sending  the  name  and  address  of  any  such  blind  per- 
son to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  South 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 


M.   ANAGNOS. 


December  i,  1900. 
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EDUCATING  THE  ADULT  BLIND. 

That  was  a  very  important  discussion 
which  took  place  Thursday  evening  at  the 
conference  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club 
when  education  for  the  blind  was  the  topic 
under  consideration.  Amo  g  those  who 
spoke  were  Dr.  Anagnos,  superintendent  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  at  South  Boston,  Hon. 
Frank  A.  Hill,  secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  and  Kev.  Francis  H.  Eowley, 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  blindness,  and  they  all 
were  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  an 
extension  of  the  State's  activity  along  the 
line  of  industrial  training  for  this  unfortu- 
nate class.  Dr.  Anagnos  gave  it  as  his 
belief  that  no  occupation  by  the  blind  can 
be  made  financially  successful  under  the 
present  industrial  conditions. 

Mr.  Rowley,  however,  it  was  who  brought 
out  the  truth  that  two  very  distinct  reforms 
are  needed  in  this  matter  in  Massachusetts. 
"  There  should  be,"  he  said,  "  a  board  of 
education  charged  with  the  home  teaching 
of  the  blind,  and  this  board  should  have 
under  its  care  those  over  the  age  permitted 
by  the  Perkins  Institute.  It  should  have 
further  a  fund  sufficient  to  enlarge  its  force  of 
teachers.  Industrial  homes,  too,  are  neces- 
sary, places  to  which  the  indigent  blind 
could  turn  in  their  distress  and  live  while 
learning  what  will  enable  them  to  support 
themselves."  It  is  good  to  know  in  this 
connection  that  a  little  group  of  women 
from  the  Women's  Educational  and  In- 
dustrial Union  have  lately  as  a  committee 
on  ethics  devoted  themselves  especially  to 
a  diligent  preparing  of  the  way  for  the  re- 
forms Mr.  Rowley  advocates.  They  are 
thus  doing  work  which  will  prove  of  im- 
mense value  when  Massachusetts  has 
awakened  to  a  prvjper  sense  of  her  duty 
toward  the  blind. 

In  our  neighboring  State  of  Connecticut 
we  learn  the  usual  discrimination  as  to  age 
is  not  made,  and  a  blind  person  who  has 
learned  a  trade  at  the  Hartford  Industrial 
Home  is  even  given  $200  to  aid  in  setting 
up  in  some  business  which,  it  is  hoped,  may 


form  a  means  of  self-support.  It  is,  of 
course,  for  the  adult  blind  that  help  is  most 
needed  hereabouts. 

Boston  has  an  admirable  institution  for 
the  use  of  blind  children,  a  school  which, 
because  it  is  liberally  endowed,  can  excel- 
lently educate  those  who  are  blind  in  youth. 
But  the  doors  of  this  institution  are  closed 
to  all  who  lose  their  sight  after  the  age  of 
nineteen  years.  And  inasmuch  as  reliable 
statistics  show  that  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  blind  have  lost  their  sight  afteijtheA^ 
were  twenty-one,  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
a  deplorably  large  class  for  which  the 
Perkins  Institution  makes  absolutely  no 
provision. 

In  England  and  Wales  there  are  excellent 
facilities  for  teaching  the  adult  blind,  a 
British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association 
which  provides  work  and  literature  for  this 
afflicted  class;  a  Gardner-Trust,  with  an 
income  which  pensions  the  indigent  blind, 
and  special  facilities  at  Oxford,  Cambridge 
and  other  colleges  for  people  who  have  lost 
their  sight.  Moreover,  there  are  over  fifty 
home-teaching  societies,  supported  largely 
by  the  established  church  as  well  as  several 
non-seetarian  societies,  which  employ  blind 
men  to  teach  other  blind. 

It  seems  to  be  quite  time  that  we  in  this 
part  of  the  world  should  rise  to  oar  duty  in 
this  particular.  We  might  start  a  workshop 
similar  to  that  in  Philadelphia,  where  from 
one  hundred  to  140  blind  persons  have 
earned  a  means  of  livelihood,  the  enterprise 
all  the  time  paying  its  way.  Or  we  might 
at  least  educate  in  reading  and  writing  this 
unfortunate  class.  Something  certainly 
should  be  done,  and  that  soon,  for  those 
who,  though  this  affliction  come  upon  them 
in  their  later  years,  have  lost  their  means  of 
self-support.  Blindness  may  descend  unex- 
pectedly upon  any  one  of  us  at  any  time. 
Should  it  come,  we  should  be  obliged,  as 
things  are  now  in  Massachusetts,  to  spend 
all  the  rest  of  our  lives  in  brain  as  well  as 
world  blackness.  Even  public  library  read- 
ing-rooms for  the  blind  are  lacking — though 
it  is  certainly  a  great  pleasure  to  observe 
that  in  a  certain  city  not  twenty-five  miies 
from  Boston  one  of  these  important  institu- 
tions was  opened  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Truly,  the  harvest  is  plenteous  and  the 
laborers  few. 
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INDUx'^TItlAL  HOMES  VS.  ALMSHOUSES 

For  hundreds  of  years  it  seems  to  have 
b^en  conceded  by  all  countries  that  while 
we  have  poverty  and  men  and  wom6n 
Avho  cannot  earn  their  living  unaided, 
almshouses  are  among"  the  necessities  of 
our  civilization.  We  are  always  told  that 
the  wretched  people  who  fill  these  State 
houses  sit  and  brood  over  their  hard  fate 
and  murmur  about  the  food  and  shelter 
doled  out  to  them,  shovv^ing  that  this 
assistance — like  that  given  to  the  beggar 
on  the  street— is  demoralizing  to  the  re- 
cipient. 

The  work  of  the  "Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation to  Promote  the  Interest  of  the 
Adult  Blind,"  new  as  it  is,  has  pro^ 
gressed  far  enough  to  reveal,  from  study 
of  the  reports  from  the  industrial  homes 
started  long  ago  in  other  States — namely, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  California, 
Illinois,  Connecticut  and  those  of  Can- 
ada, England,  Germ.any,  Austria  and  Au- 
stralia— that  though  the  trades  taught 
vary  with  the  different  localities  and  the 
people  are  of  many  nationalities  there  is 
no  need  of  the  blind  becoming  paupers. 
There  is  one  main  fact  on  which  all  these 
reports  agree — the  uniform  cheerfulness 
and  industry  of  the  sightless  v/orkers. 

Surely  no  Ci^lamity  can  be  greater 
than  the  loss  of  sight  after  maturity, 
when  one  has  become  dependent  upon  it 
more  than  any  other  sense  or  perhaps 
more  than  all  the  other  senses.  An 
awful  feeling  of  helplessness  shrouds  the 
Spirit  and  a  hopeless  inaction  affects  the 
vitality  of  the  man  or  woman  and  m.akes 
life  a  burden.  There  is  but  one  relief  to 
this  hapless  condition — work.  It  is  hard 
to  train  the  other  senses  to  take,  par- 
tially, the  place  of  sight,  yet  it  can  be 
done,  and  with  this  training  comes  hope 
to  the  individual  and  courage  to  take  up 
the  life  in  darkness  when  the  awful 
dread  of  dependence  ceases  to  impel  to- 
ward suicide.  Nothing  can  make  up  to 
a  man  or  woman   for  the  loss   of   self- 


?i'espect,  therefore  our  almshouses  fail  to 
give  true  aid  to  their  so-called  bene- 
ficiaries. 

The  last  available  census  gives  Massa- 
chusetts 11,05G  paupers,  of  whom  251 
were  blind.  Cannot  our  State  guardians 
reserve  one  of  our  numerous  almshouses 
for  our  homeless  blind,  where  they  may- 
be taught  trades  and  be  freed  from  anx- 
iety about  food  and  clothes  while  they 
are  learning  to  support  themselves?  We 
might  learn  from  such  a  laudable  experi- 
ment that  State  working  homes,  for  both 
the  blind  and  the  seeing,  are  not  only 
the  best  but  the  cheapest  means  whereby 
to  arouse  and  preserve  the  self-respect 
of  the  beneficiaries  by  aiding  them  to 
help  themselves. 
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The  Adtclt  Blind 

of  Massachusetts 

A  Gall  to  a  Pressing  Duty 


BY  FRANCIS   H.   ROWLEY,   D.D, 


HEN    we    have    visited    the    Perkins 
Institution  and  noted  what  is  being 
'done   for   sightless    cliildren   in   that 
noble    school,    we     have     seen     only 
one      side      of      the      picture,      and      that 
I  the    brightest,    the    fairest.    We   have    not 
I  tho)ight   of   the     thousands     of     sad-heart- 
ied,    silent   men    and    women    sitting    in    the 
dreary  solitude  of  conscious  isolation;  some 
in  lonely  homes  where  all  that  can  be  done 
for   them   is   to   provide    food   and    raiment 
^ and    shelter;    and    som.e    dragging    out    the 
'weary  years  as  objects  of  public  charity  in 
almshouses.     This  is  the  blindness  that  ap- 
pals one  when  he  broods  over  it. 

By  the  very  purpose  and  clearly  defined 
terms  of  its  charter,  the  Perkins  Institution 
must  restrict  its  activities  almost  entirely 
to  the  educating  and  training  of  sightless 
boys  and  girls  who  are  not  yet  nineteen 
years  old.  To  ask  it  to  give  attention  to  the 
problem  O'f  assistinig  and  industrially  in- 
structing the  adult  blind  of  Massachusetts 
is  to  ask  it  to  turn  aside  from  the  one  spe- 
cific taskat  has  set  itself,  and  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  it  has  made  itself  so 
thoroughly  efficient. 

Others  must  take  up  this  latter  work,  than 
which  there  is  no~  other  demanding  at 
the  present  hour  more  imperatively  our 
thoughtful  consideration  as  citizens  inter- 
ested in  the  unfortunate  of  the  State.  The 
census  of  Massachusetts  for  1895,  the  las: 
that  was  available  for  our  use,  gives  the 
number  of  blind  as  3983:  2267  males  and 
1716  females;  251  are  classed  among  pau- 
pers, eighteen  among  the  insane.  Out  of 
this  3983  there  were  but  333  under  the  age 
of  fifteen,  and  213  were  under  twenty  and 
over  fifteen;  these  last  h'ave  now  joined  the 
appalling  list  of  the  adult  blind,  and,  mak- 
ing allowances  for  deaths,  swell  its  total  to 
the  neighborhood  of  3800.  Of  these  there  are 
so-me  who  make  no  appeal.    Blessed  with  an 


income  sufficiehTfb'r  their  support;""or  "carea  1 
for  by  friends  able  to  provide  tliem  with 
sucli  Instruction  or  pastimes  as  they  desire, 
they  are  ready  to  aid  the  less  favored  blind,  , 
rather  than  ask  anything:  for  themselves.  ' 
Others;  profiting-  by.  the  training-  received 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  or  elsewhere,  are 
self-supporting.  Dr.  Anagnos  tells  me  that 
about  sixty  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  his 
school  are  earninig  their  own  livin^g  in  whole 
or  in  part.  But  the  vast  majority  are  among 
the  poor,  dependent  upon  others  than  them- 
selves or  their  immediate  family  for  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Even  where  not  com- 
pelled to  receive  aid  from  strangers,  the  lot 
of  hundreds  of  these  is  one  of  irrepressible 
loneliness  and  weariness,  because,  unable  to 
read  or  write,  and  unlristructed  in  any  form 
of  useful  employment,  they  are  doomed  to 
sit  in  idleness  both  of  mind  and  body. 

After  the  first  shock  that  comes  to  those 
suddenly  losing  their  sight  there  de- 
velops in  the-  lives  of  no  small  proportio'n 
of  them  the  ambition  to  overcome  the  disad- 
vantage that  illness  or  accident  has  brought 
about,  and  to  outwit  misfortune  by  a  g^kil- 
ful  training  of  the  senses  that  are  left.  The 
achievements  in  this  direction  seem  often 
too  wonderful  to  be  true.  When  one  thinks 
of  the  builder  of  the  great  American  yachts 
that  have  kept  on  this  side  the  Atlantic 
the  cup  England  has  wanted  so  long;  of 
Prescott,  and  all  he  accomplished  after 
losing  his  sight;  of  Mr.  Fawcett,  post- 
master general  under  Gladstone;  of  Huber, 
the  celebrated  naturalist;  of  William  E. 
Cramer,  the  journalist;  of  George  Mathi- 
son,  the  blind  preacher  of  Edinburgh,  whose  { 
published  works  are  among  the  finest  lit- 
erary and  religious  production-s  of  the  age- 
when  one  thinks  of  what  these  men  have 
attained  there  seems  to  be  almost  nothing 
that  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  the  patience  i 
and  persistency  of  those  deprived  of  sight. 
We  are  doing  a  most  serious  wrong  to  the 
blind  by  the  limitations  we  put  upon  them  J 
in  our  thinking  of  them  as  willingly  the; 
objects  of  charity.  There  are  thousands  of 
them  who  are  by  nature  as  loath  as  you  or  ; 
1  to  accept  of  charity.  Help  to  help  them-  ; 
selves — that  is  what  they  long  for.  ! 


Now  w'hat  is  being  done  in  Massachu- 
setts for  it  3800  adult  blind? 

1.  Of  the  Charlotte  Harris  bequest  of 
$80,000,  that  by  the  decision  of  the  court 
was  adjudged  in.  1878  as  primarily  intended 
for  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  which  there- 
fore, passed  into  the  control  of  the  institu- 
tion's trustees,  one-third,  or  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  income  from  one-third  of  this 
fund,  .has  been  used  "by  the  institution  to 
assist  in  the  maintenance  of  blind  persons 
of  adult  age.  Though  by  reason  of  a  lower 
rate  of  interest  this  income  has  been  some- 
what lessened,  lap  to  the  present  time  the 
amount  given  the  beneficiaries  has  not  been 
reduced. 


2.  In  connection  with  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, though  really  independent  of  it,  there 
has  been  carried  on  a  small  mattress  fac- 
tory and  chair-caning  establishment,  giv- 
ing- employment,  at  present,  to  fifteen  men 
and  four  women,  besides,  furnishing,  at 
times,  the  opportunity  to  four  or  five  ap- 
prentices ,  of  learning  the  trades  of  mat- 
tress-making and  chair-caning.  More  than 
$40,000,  however,  was  put  into  this  under- 
taking before  it  seems  to  have  shown  a 
profit  instead  of  a  loss. 

3.  In  connection,  also,  with  the  same  in- 
stitution a  room  is  open  on  Boylston  street, 
where    the    handiwork    of    between      thirty 

;and  forty  blind  women  of  New  England  is 
kept  for  sale.  By  the  disposal  of  such  ar- 
ticles as  they  can  make  in  their  homes, 
these  women  are  in  a  measure  able  to  con- 
tribute to  their  own  support. 

4.  The  graduates  of  Perkins  Institution 
have  been,  in  a  quiet  and  unostentations 
way,  doing  what  they  could  for  some  of  the 
adult  blind  by  visiting  them,  giving  their 
services  as  teachers  and  helpers,  and  re- 
lieving suffering  when  possible. 

5.  The  State  is  now  appropriating.  $5000 
a  year  to  pay  the  expenses  and  salaries  of 
four  teachers  who '  travel  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  giving  instruction  to  the 
adult  blind  in  reading  and  writing,  and 
such  simple  forms  of  industry  as  circum- 
stances permit.  Grateful  as  we  may  be  for 
this  beginning  of  what  is  known  as  "Home 
Teaching,"  v/hen  we  think  of  the  multi- 
tudes these  four  teachers  are  expected  to 
serve,  we  say  with  Andrew  of  old,  as  he 
looked  at  the  five  barley  loaves'  and  two 
small  fishes,  "What  are  these  among  so 
many?"  In  the  city  of  London,  with  a 
blind  population  smaller  than  that  of  our 
State,  there  are  seven  or  eight  home  teach- 
ing societies,  one  of  which  employs  twelve 
teachers  whose  salaries  average  from  three 
to  five  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Now  leave  out  the  four  kinds  of  service 
rendered  in  connection  with  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution to  the  adult  blind,  all  independent 
really  of  its  distinctive  work,  and  at  the 
best  reaching  probably  not  more  than  a 
hundred  people,  and  for  the  remaining  3700 
you  have  an  appropriation  of  $5000  expended 
in  furnishing  four  home  teachers.  This  is 
what  Massachusetts  is  doing  for  the  adult 
blind.  And  yet  as  far  back  as  1849  that 
great-hearted  philanthropist,  whom  we  still 
Relight  to  honor.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
pleaded  for  this  work.  In  the  report  of  the 
institution  for  that  year  he  says: 

It  is  found  by  experience  that  often  suf- 
ferers present  themselves  and  ask  earnestly 
for  help  and  solace,  and  work,  for  w'hose 
case  the  institution  was  not  originally  in- 
tended, but  who  are  totally  unprovided  for 
elsewhere,  and  whose  appeal  is  so  touch- 
ing' as  to  be  irresistible;  we  mean  those 
iv/ho  are  suddenly  struck  blind  in  earlj^  man- 
hood, by  accident  or  by  disease.  The  con- 
dition of  such  persons  is  more  deplorable 
than  that  of  those  born  blind,  who  know 
not  What  darkness  is,  because  they  never 
knew  what  light  is.  But  to  the  man  who 
has  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  light,  whose 


existence  has  been,  as  it  were,  enlarged  and  j 
multiplied  by  the  vast  range  of  visible  ob-  I 
jects  which  the  sense  of  sight  seems  to  give 
him  for  his  own,  to  incorporate,  as  it  were: 
with  his  very  being,  until  light  and  life  be- 
come  one    and    the    same— to    him    there   is 
something  real,  sensible  and  terrible  in  the 
darkness  which  suddenly  covers  him  like  a  j 
pall  when  his  eyes   are   blasted.     He   is  at 
first  like  one  buried  alive.    All  his  thoughts^ 
all   his   efforts,   all  his  prayers   are  for  de- ] 
liverance  from   this   thick  gloom— for  some 
means  of  struggling  out  of  it  and  back  into  ; 
light  again.     Little  by  little  he  becomes  re.- 1 
signed;    he   even   recovers   his   cheerfulness: 
and  his  interest  in  life  is  reawakened;  but! 
soon   his  sky  is  clouded  again  by   the   dis-  j 
covery    of    his    helplessness,    and    his    de^ 
pendemce.     The   interest  and  the  sympathy 
of  others,  so  warmly  excited  at  first  by  his 
terrible    misfortune,    gradually    grow    less, 
and   if  he   has   no   parents   to   support  him, 
he  begins    to    be  considered  a   burden.     He 
has  then  before  him  the  dreary  prospect  of 
a    life    of    dependence    upon    relatives    and 
friends,    to    be    dragged    on    until    they   are 
weary   of  well-doing,  or  are  dead;  and  be- 
yond that  lies  the  cheerless  scene  of  an  old 
age  and  a  death-bed  in  the  almshouse.     Be- 
sides this,  the  rust  of  idleness  soon  begins  ! 
to  eat  into  his  soul.     He  finds  that  it  is  not 
life  merely  to  be  alive  and  -unemployed,  and 
begins  to  pine  for  an  occupation  as  much  as 
he  ever  pined  for  recovery  of  his  sight.     He 
is  not  young  enough  to  enter  a  school  for 
the  blind,  and  go  through  a  course  of  study 
with  the  boys,  but  he  is  not  too  old  to  learn 
a  trade  and  earn  his  own  livelihood. 

It  is  for  the  relief  of  such  cases  as  the 
one  thus  described  that  further  provision 
is  necessary;  and  we  recommend  tO'  the 
board  the  suggestions,  of  the  director  re- 
specting it. 

It  seems  almost  Incredible,  does  it  not, 
that  the  people  of  his  State  should  so  long 
have  allowed  the  plea  of  this  friend  of  all 
the  blind  to  go  practically  unanswered. 


In  Russia  there  are  thirty  hospitals  under 
Government  patronage,  established  for  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  more 
than  that  number  of  skilled  oculists  are 
employed  to  visit  every  hamlet  of  the  em- 
pire to  give  such  advice  and  treatment  as 
ftiay  be  demanded,  even  by  the  humblest. 
If  an  operation  promises  relief  the  patient 
is  sent  to  the  nearest  hospital,  all  his  ex- 
penses and  those  of  his  attendant  being 
paid,  if  his  own  means  are  not  sufficient. 
In  Austro-Hungafy  a  large  educational  and 
industrial  school  is  supported  directly  by 
the  State,  while  opposite  this  school  is  a 
home  where  several  hundred  blind  people 
are  cared  for  by  the  Government,  and  such 
work  given  them  to  do  as  they  are  com- 
petent to  perform.  In  Germany  nearly 
every  town  and  city  has  its  school  for  the 
blind.  Its  workshops  and  its  home  teaching 
societies.  Belgium,  Holland  and  Sweden 
have  publishing  houses  where  books  for  the 
blind  are  printed,  both  in  Moon  and  Braille  v^ 
type,  and  schools  are  maintained.  In 
Saxony  a  system  v/as  adopted,  still  known 
-"«!  the  Saxon  system,  in  which  industrial 
''*'^**^   are    established,    where    the    blind 

'-ixiught   many  trades,    and,    having   be- 
^  proficient   iii  some  one,    the   sightless 


individual  is  assisted  to"  start  stjme  occupa- 
tion in  or  near  his  or  her  native  place  and 
assic^^'j  as  long-  as  help  is  needed,  and  the 
unfortunate  one  does  what  he  can  for  self- 
support.  In  England  there  are  thirty-three 
industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  and  twenty- 
seven  Government  schools  which  hd.ve 
workshops  attached.  In  addition,  there  is 
the  Royal  Normal  Colleg-e,  which,  while 
working-  chiefly  for  younger  pupils,  admits 
frequently  those  who  have  reached  the  age 
of  twenty-five  and  even  twenty-eight.  One 
school  Axes  th€  age  of  admission  at  flfty- 
five,  another  at  forty-five,  but  the  most  of 
them  have  no  restrictions  save  such  as 
would  shut  out  those  who  are  mentally  or 
physically  unfitted  to  profit  by  the  instruc- 
tion. Industrial  as  well  as  literary  educa- 
tion is  given  in  the  majority  of  these 
schools.  Then  there  is  the  Gardner  Trust 
for  the  blind,  supported  by  the  income 
from  $1,500,000,  part  of  the  proceeds  being 
paid. in  pensions  to  indigent  blind;  part  in 
furnishing  books  and  literature  to  schools, 
and  part  in  assisting  worthy  pupils  to  se- 
cure a-n  education,  either  in  school  or  col- 
lege. There  are  also  forty  pension  societies 
for  the  blind,  which  save  a  large  number 
from  the  necessity  of  seeking  the  workhouse 
as  their  only  refuge.  One  of  these  organiza- 
tions has  on  its  list  of  beneficiaries  over 
eleven  hundred  names,  and  annually  dis- 
tributes more  than  $115,000.  Besides  all 
this,  there  are  the  eighty  and  more  home 
teaching  societies,  forty-five  of  which  were 
established  by  Dr.  Moon  and  the  Publishing 
Society,  founded  by  him  and  still  conducted 
by  his  daughter. 

Now  to  come  nearer  home.  In  1867  the 
first  industrial  institution  for  blind  women 
in  America  was  started  in  Philadelphia 
where  at  present. some  sixty  find  employ- 
ment, in  1874  one  was  opened  for  blind  men. 
This  latter  now  furnishes  the  opportunity 
to  from  140  to  IGO,  who,  through  its  as- 
sistance are  able  to  earn  their  livelihood. 
California  comes  next,  having  made  very 
generous  provision  for  its  adult  blind  in 
this  direction  by  action  taken  in  1886,  Iowa 
in  1889,  Ohio  in  1890  and  Illinois  in  the  same 
year.  In  1893  the  Legislature  of  Illinois 
made  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  an  in- 
dustrial home  for  the  blind  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  In  1893  the  little  State  of  Con- 
necticut, finding,  by  careful  investigation, 
that  she  had  within  her  borders  something 
like  seven  hundred  blind,  began  her  work 
for  them  through  an  industrial  home  where 
she  teaches  them  a  trade  and  if  they  give 
evidence  of  such  proficiency  as  warrants  it, 
aids  them  to  the  extent  of  $200  each  to  start 
in  business;  this  in  addition  to  her  kinder- 
garten work  for  blind  children,  for  which 
she  spent  in  1900  a  trifle  less  than  $10,000. 
Kansas  and  Michigan  are  now  working 
toward  Industrial  homes  under  State  auspi- 
ces; the  blind  of  the  former  State  publish 
,  a   magazine  called    The   Problem   in    which 


they  discuss  the  various  questions  so  vital 
to  the  sixty  thousand  blind  of  the  United 
States,  two-thirds  of  whom  lose  their  eye- 
sight after  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

These  brief  references  to  wliat  is  being 
done  for  tlie  adult  blind  elsewhere  than  in 
Massachusetts  are  sufficient  I  think  to 
show  us  that  with  all  our  hardship  in  so 
many  branches  of  philanthropic  activity  ^ 
we  are  in  this  particular  far  from  meeting  ] 
our  obligations. 


I  am  sure  that  we  are  agreed  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done.  With  even  the 
many  facts  before  us  that  I  have  presented 
we  have  argument  always  to  stir  us  to 
action.  Let  m.e  add  two  letters  that  have 
recently  come  to  me.  One  writes:  "I  was 
partly  educated  in  Boston,  but  was  taught 
no  industry,  and  my  people  being  poor  I 
was  obliged  to  sit  in  an  almshouse  and 
brood  over  my  troubles.  Such  was  my  life 
for  twenty  years,  and  most  of  the  time  all 
the  com.panions  I  had  were  crazy  or  feeble- 
minded people.  Now  I  cane  chairs  and 
enjoy  the  work,  am  in  perfect  health  and 
always  busy."  Another,  taken  from  a  Mas- 
sachusetts almshouse  and  sent  to  the  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  institution,  writes:  "The  Mas- 
sachusetts 'blind  cannot  have  a  life  honie 
here  in  Hartford.  Where  shall  we  go?  God 
forbid  that  we  have  to  return  to  the  alms- 
house. May  our  own  State  supply  a  home 
for  its  adult  blind!  We  do  not  want  to  be 
paupers;  we  want  work,  not  idleness,  but 
the  honest,  sweet  bread  gained  by  our 
willing  hands  and  brains.  Many  of  us 
will  call  down  all  the  blessings  of  God 
upon  those  who  labor  to  bring  light  and 
joy   into    our   lives." 

Were  the  money  at  hand  with  which  to 
open  industrial  homes,  we  should  have  to 
face  the  fact  that  in  all  probability  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  them  self-support-  i 
ing.  Generous  gifts  from  the  State,  or 
from  private  sources,  or  from  both,  would  | 
be  necessary  to  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  pay  the  workers  even  a  modest  wage  for 
their  labors.  It  is  said  that  not  a  single  in- 
dustrial home  or  workshop  In  England  sus- 
tains Itself,  and  that  where  on  the  Conti- 
nent one  Is  found  it  is  because  some  local 
condition  creates  a  demand  for  such  work 
as  the  blind  can  do.  For  example,  basket 
making  In  Italy,  transferred  to  the  United 
States  where  wooden  boxes  are  used  for 
nearly  all  fhe  purposes  for  which  there 
they  use  baskets,  would  prove  unprofita- 
ble. The  great  broom  trust  in  our  own 
country  a^bsolutely  prohibits  the  success  of 
the  blind  in  competing  with  it.  Where  an 
industrial  institution  of  this  sort  does  meet 
its  expenses  it  is  because  of  som.e  specially 
favoring  circumstance,  or  because  of  the 
assistance  of  seeing  workmen,  or  because  of 
other  features  of  the  business  not  directly 
connected  v/ith  the  work  of  the  blind.  But 
large  gifts  by  the  St«,to  or  by  individuals 


for  this  purpose— why  should  we  not  expect 
them?  What  cause  can  present  a  stronger 
plea?  In  all  I  have  said  I  have  had  in  mind, 
not  individual  blind  people,  not  fhose  quali- 
fied "by  training  for  professional  life,  or 
moved  by  extraordinary  ambitions  to  win 
their  way  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  but  the 
blind  a,s  a  class,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
men  and  women  much  like  the  rest  of  us 
ordinary  mortals,  or  as  the  most  of  us 
would  be  were  we  both  poor  and  blind. 

Allow  me  to  make  two  suggestions  in  the 
line  of  what  seems,  in  the  judgment  of 
those  most  experienced  in  the  work,  prac- 
ticable  and  possible. 

1.  There  should  be  a  board  of  education 
for  the  blind.  In  our  own  State  where 
such  advantages  exist  as  are  provided  in 
the  Perkins  Institution,  this  board  should 
have  under  its  care  those  w'ho  are  beyond 
the  age  that  entitles  them  to  admission  to 
this  celebrated  school.  At  their  disposal 
there  should  be  a  fund  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  maintain  a  body  of  teachers  large 
enough  to  visit  at  very  frequent  intervals 
all  the  adult  blind  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  trie  placeis  where  tliey  have  their  homes, 
teaching  them  there  how  to  read  and  write, 
and  giving  instruction  in  such  branches  of 
industry  as  the  conditions  warrant.  The 
four  teachers  at  present  employed  repre- 
sent the  first  sitep  that  the  State  has  taken 
in  this  direction.  It  seemis  to  be  the  opin- 
ion of  those  most  familiar  with  this  work 
that  it  is  far  better  to  teach  the  dependent 
adult  blind,  individually,  in  the  various 
localities  where  they  have  their  residence, 
than  to  gather  them  in  large  numbers  un- 
der a  single  roof.  Just  so  far  as  money  can 
be  secured  from  the  pulblic  treasury,  or 
from  private  gifts,  let  the  number  of  teach- 
ers be  multiplied  till  not  one  sightless  man 
or  woman  in  the  State  is  left  unreached  by 
the  kindly  ministries  of  this  board. 

2.  Let  there  be  a  modest  beginning 
made  in  opening  an  industrial  home  where 
the  able-bodied,  and  those  who  have  no 
friends  to  give  them  shelter,  can  be  given 
the  chance  to  contribute  to  their  support 
by  their  own  labor.  Every  such  institution, 
if  it  lives,  and  if  it  ought  to  live,  must  be 
a  growth.  It  would  encounter  many  a  diffi- 
culty in  its  developrnent  and  could  deal  with 
these  much  more  effectively  when  operating 
on  a  small  scale  than  on  a  large  one.  While 
it  might  seem  almost  cruel  at  the  start  to 
offer  its  assistance  to  only  a  few  out  of  a 
great  number  equally  deserving,  in  the 
end,  by  the  wisdom  learned  from  experi- 
ence, it  would  prove  that  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  numlber  had  been  subserved. 


■■\/f'^-r'''Kmm, 
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As  to  instructing  the  adult  "blind  at  stiate 
cost,  there  are  points  to  be  considered 
that  practical  experts  know,  and  philan- 
thropic sympathizers  with  the  blind  do 
I  not,  generally.  There  are  lew  occupations, 
comparatively,  which  the  blind  can  profit- 
ably follow,  and  there  are  very  grave  ob- 
jections to  bringing  them  together,  at  an 
adult  age,  in  Jarge  numbers,  in  a  work- 
shop or  home,  especially  if  both  sexes  are 
to  be  received  therein.  Helen  Keller  is  a 
brilliant  and  interesting  young  woman;  but 
what  does  she  really  know  of  the  practical 
oversight  of  blind  persons  in  large  i?ium- 
bers?  "Wliat  do  most  of  the  advocates  of 
a  new  state  commission  know  about  it,  of 
their  own  knowledge?  Dir  Howe  was  very 
strong  in  his  feeling  on  this  point,  and  if 
any  person  was  more  unselfishly  devoted 
than  he  to  the  best  good  of  the  blind,  or  had 
a  more  profound  and  exact  knowledge, 
gained  by  sore  experience,  of  what  could 
and  could  not  be  done  for  them,  wh.ere  is 
he  or  she?  If  such  exist,  they  will  be 
found,  I  think,  very  skeptical  about  this 
new  project.  Something  can  be  done;  but 
not  in  the  way  suggested,  nor  with  the  re-,s 
suits  that  enthusiasts,  or  sanguine  bli*'^ 
persons,  predict.  And  the  whoJ^,;^:.tf 
should  be  put  under  the  boap^«^€^cliarities, 
for  it  will  turn  out^^feo^^f^  essentially  a 
charitable  aiid«^0l?*fm  educational  affair. 
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Itraining  of  blind  has 
much  earnest  support. 

1  

Legislative    Comrnittee    on    Education 
Gives    Hearing    on    Report   of        - 
,     Special  Commission. 


I  The  committee  on  education  of  the . 
iLegrislature  this  morning-  gave  a  hear-./! 
ing-  on  the  report  of  the  commission 
appointed  last  year  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  the  adult  blind  in  the  com- 
monwealth, and  the  bill  drafted  by  the 
commission  for  the  establishment  of  a 
board  for  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  this  class  of  citizerts.  The 
hearing  was  conducted  by  Dr,  Edward 
IM.  Hartwell,  chairman  of  the  commisr 
sion.  ";; 

Commissioner  Alpheus  H.   Hardy  said& 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  blind  ar^ 
['beyond  the  ago  when  they  can  be  bene- 
[fited  by  industrial    training.    The   com- 
mission had  eliminated  at  once  the  sub-- 
Ject  of  pensions,   as  they  did  not  wish- 
to  recognize  the  blind  as  paupers.  They- 
f elt  the  work  should  be  continued  by  a 
permanent    board.       The    investigations 
had  shown  that  while  many  new  open-* 
ings   ct  endeavor  might  be   discovered, 
as  soon  as  the  adult  blind  were  brought 
into   factories,    they   would    be    broug-ht 
into  competition  in  a  field  already  Istrge-" 
]y  occupied.    He   thought   that  to   open 
a    factory    'would     result     in    financial 
failure. 

Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  dean  of  Radcliffe 
college  and  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion, urged  that  Massachusetts!  should. r 
make  a  study  of  the  subject.  The  com- 
mission had  learned  how  ignorant  they,, 
were  of  the  conditions  surrounding-  the 
adult  blind,  and  urged  a  continuance  of 
the  work. 

The  Rev.   Edward  Cumminga  of  'Bos- 
ton, president  of  the  Massachusetts  as-  >■ 
sociation  for  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  adult  blind,  said  that  not  since  the 
days   of   Dr.    Howe   had   there   been   so-. 
much    to    encourage    the    hopeful   adult  ^ 
blind.     They  want  work  to  help  them-' 
selvea  rather  than  to  be  paupers.  He  be- 
lieved the   committee  should   not; hesi- 
tate a  moment  in  voting  for  the  small  ^ 
appropriation    sought    for    the    continu~-v 
ance  of  the  work. 

Dr.  Hartwell  said  that  if  the  blind  had 
been  trained  industrially  in  school,  they^ 
would  now  be  able  to  care  for  them-  ; 
selves.  -| 

Samuel  'B.  Capen  of  Boston  approved  t 
the  report  of  the  commission,  claiming'  . 
its  moderation  to  be  its  strength  and' 
that  its  wisdom  was  manifest  in  that  it>j 
did  not  commi  the  sate  o  an  expenalve-' 
policy.  ,, ,.,.«-«w.„.^ 
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AIDING    THE   ADULT    BLIND. 

The  Herald  favored  the  project  of  the 
creation  of  a,  commission  for  investigat- 
ing the  condition  of  the  adult  blind  in 
the  commonwealth,  with  a  view  to 
devising  means  for  assisting  them  in 
self-support.  Such  a  commission  was 
authorized  by  the  last  Legislature,  and, 
although  its  members  were  not  desig- 
nated until  August,  and  therefore  have 
had  but  a  limited  time  for  doing  the 
work  imposed,  it  has  presented  to  the 
Legislature  a  report  which  gives  evi- 
dence c>?  diligence  and  much  useiPul 
work  a"fccomplished.  The  report  is  ac- 
companied by  a  bill  embodying  the  rec- 
ommendations which  the  commission, 
from  its  study  of  the  subject,  thinks 
should  be  at  once  carried  into  effect. 
The  commission  consisted  of  Edward 
M.  Hartwell,  chairman,  Alpheus  H. 
Hardy  and  Agnes  Irwin.  Its  report  is 
printed  as  House  document  No.  187. 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
blind  are  adults.  Few  are  born  blind, 
and  the  progress  of  medical  science  has 
made  it  possible  to  prevent  much  of 
the  blindness  that  formerly  occurred  as 
a  result  of  constitutional  disease  in 
early  life.  So  it  happens  that  the 
schools  for  the  blind,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  limit  their  advantages  to  the 
young,  are  of  comparatively  little  use 
to  those  whose  blindness  comes  upon 
them  later  in  life.  The  schools  con- 
form, so  far  as  circumstances  permit, 
to  the  general  public  educational  sys- 
tem, and  when  their  pupils  leave  they 
go  out  into  the  world  to  shift  for  them- 
selves as  do  the  graduates  of  other 
schools.  As  a  nile,  they  cease  to  re- 
ceive personal  care  or  supervision  from 
the  school  directors  or  teachers.  It  was 
found  that  the  schools  were  of  little  aid 
in  ascertaining  the  whereabouts  or  con- 
dition of  the  pupils  who  had  left  them. 
But  inquiries  sent  into  every  part  of 


the  state  nnd  the  state  and  national 
census  returns  reveal  approximately  the 
number  of  this  class. 

While  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
ascertain   with   precision   what   propor- 
tion of  the  adult  blind  have  been  trained 
in  schools  for  the  blind,  or  what  propor- 
tion of  tb ;>se  who  have  become  blind  m 
middle  li^  are  proper  subjects  for  indus- 
trial traiiJing,  it  may  be  assumed  that  ; 
the   number   who   would    derive   benefit  '' 
from  such  training  is  large  enough  to 
warrant  CToing  for  them  more  than  has 
been  donf  in  the  past.     The  total  num-  i 
ber  of  adult  blind  in  Massachusetts,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  attainable  infornia- 
tion,  is  3437.     Many  of  these  are  so  old 
I  or  feeble  that  they  cannot  be  expected 
I  to  be  benefited  by  such  training.    Many 
I  are  cared  for  at  their  homes,  and  would 
I  not  avail  themselves  of  any  advantages 
i  that  could  be  offered  away  from  home. 
The  commission  has  been  conservqrtive 
in  its  conclusions.     Its  members  express 
their  conviction  that  there  is  "need  of 
a  much  more  searching  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation into  the  physical,  social  and 
industrial    condition    of    all    the    adult 
blind  than  has  yet  been  undertaken  by 
any    state    government    or    by    the    na- 
tional government."     Most  of  the  meas- 
ures heretofore  undertaken  to  improve 
the  condition  of  this  class  "have  been 
tenta,tive,    inadequate   or   inconclusive." 
Members  of  the  commission  have  not 
only  consulted  all  available  records  of 
experiment  in  this   direction,   but  they 
have  visited  and  inspected  every  institu- 
tion  for   the   relief   of  the   adult  blind 
east  of  the  Alleghany  mount^iins,  and 
their  report  of  the  scope  and  methods 
of  the  several  undertakings  is  both  in- 
teresting    and     instructive.       Notwith- 
standing,   the    commission    is    not    pre- 
pared to  make  elaborate  recommenda- 
tions or  present  a  full  plan  ^hich  would 
commit  the  state  to  a  permanent  policy 
or  to  a  large  expense.     What  they  do 
recommend    is    "the   appointment    of   a 
permanent   board,    which   shall    further 
investigate  and  be  empowered  to  oper- 
ate conservatively  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  facts  presented  in  this  re- 
port," and  a  draft  of  a  bill  for  carry- 
ing into  effect  this  recommendation  is 
presented. 


The  bill  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  a  board  of  five  members,   to  serve 
without  compensation.    Its  duties  shall 
be:  To  prepare  and   maintain,  a   com- 
plete register  of  the  adult  blind  in  the 
state,    which   shall    describe   their   con- 
dition, cause  of  blindness,  and  capacity 
for  educational  or  industrial  traiuing; 
to  establish  a  bureau  of  industrial  aid 
to  assist  the  blind  in   finding  employ- 
ment, in  developing  home  industry,  and 
by  furnishing  materials  and   tools  for 
work  at   a  limited   cost  in  each   case, 
and  to  establish  agencies  for  the  mar- 
keting of  products;  to  develop  the  field 
work  by  promoting  visits  to  the  aged 
[  and  helpless  in   their  homes,    and   by 
j  facilitating  the  circulation  of  books;  to 
establish,  with  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and   council,   one   or   more   shop 
schools,  and  equip  and  maintain  them, 
paying  suitable  wages  and  establishing 
^  agencies  for  the  disposal  of  the  prod- 
I  uct.      Other    provisions    relate    to    the 
^  methods  of  procedure  and  administra- 
t  tion.     It   is   proposed     to    appropriate 
I  $5000  for  the  current  year,  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  board,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Governor  and  council. 
i      Certainly  there  is  nothing  radical  in 
this  proposition.    The  sum  of  $5000  is 
now  annually  appropriated  by  the  state 
for  the  home  teaching  of  the  blind.    In 
-  1892  there  were  140  persons  who  en- 
joyed   the    benefit   of    the    fund.     But 
'  there  has  been  nothing  like  a  compre- 
hensive and  systematic  measure  of  ser- 
I  vice  such  as  the  proposed  legislation  is 
designed  to  inaugurate.    The  subject  is 
I  beset  with  certain  difficulties  that  can- 
not be  properly  considered  even,  not  to 
say  obviated,  by  any  merely  temporary 
body.    It  seems  to  us   that  this  com- 
mission has  accomplished  as  much  as 
;  reasonably  could  have  been  expected, 
has    shed    much    needed    light    on    the 
I  subject,   and  is  to  be   commended   for 
the  conservative  character  of  its  recom- 
}  mendation,  which,  in  fact,  amounts  to 
little  more  than  that  the  subject  should 
^  receive  further  investigation   and  tha^ 
I  whatever  is  done  should  have  the  war- 
rant of  knowledge   and   of   experience 
I  and  of  intelligent  judgment.    We  sus- 
I  pect  that  the  report  will  not  be  wholly 
I 'satisfactory  to  those  who  would  have 
the  state  promptly  establish  an  indus- 
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trial  shop  or  factory  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  adult  blind.  Before  this  is 
done  the  subject  should  have  a  very 
careful  and  cautious  consideration.  It 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  such  an 
institution  could  be  self-supporting  in 
the  present  strenuous  competition  in  ill 
kinds  of  business. 


Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind 


(Incorporated) 


AN  ANSWER 

To  many  questions  by  many  questioners 


ITH  variations  in  spirit  and  in  force,  the  queries 
are,  in  substance  :  "  Where  did  this  start  ?  and  how  ? 
What   have    you   done  ?     What   are    you   doing  ? 

I<)K^^\\\\B7K  ^^^*  ^^  y°^  want  to  do  ?  What  need  is  there  for 
l^^j^sjyv  it?  Please  tell  me  all  about  it."  To  tell  "all" 
would  require  a  quarto.  This  short  letter  will  at- 
tempt to  tell  a  little.  "  It"  started  in  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union  of  Boston  by  one  committee's  trying  to  read  to  those 
who  could  not  read  for  themselves  and  had  no  one  to  read  to  them. 
The  committee  had  no  knowledge  of  the  blind,  and  were  ignorant  of 
their  large  number  and  of  their  sad  condition  in  the  state.  One  step 
firmly  taken  compels  another,  and  the  work  moved  on.  It  was  soon 
learned  why  the  blind  could  not  come  together  for  the  readings. 

As  fast  as  possible  with  the  small  number  of  workers  visits  were 
made  to  them,  wherever  they  could  be  found,  and  to  find  them  was 
not  the  least  in  the  list  of  difficulties.  By  correspondence,  by  printed 
matter,  and  by  direct  interviews  with  instructors  of  the  adult  blind, 
conditions  and  methods  in  our  own  and  in  other  countries  were 
gradually  learned. 

At  the  Mechanics'  Fair  in  1902  a  section  was  devoted  to  this 
new  movement.  Under  the  inspiring  portrait  of  Dr.  Howe  a  young 
blind  woman  did  various  kinds  of  work,  which  was  sold,  with  that  of 
other  blind  persons,  and  orders  were  taken.  For  six  weeks  the  story 
of  the  pitiful  need  of  the  adult  blind  was  told,  and  a  booklet,  written 
by  a  blind  man,  was  given  to  the  passing  thousands.  A  lecture 
called  one  of  the  largest  audiences  seen  in  the  lecture  hall  during 
the  Fair,  including  blind  from  distant  towns.  Excellent  music  was 
donated  for  the  occasion. 


At  the  close  of  the  Fair  a  home-teacher  was  employed,  prin- 
cipally to  teach  reading  and  writing,  but  when  it  was  desired,  knit- 
ting and  crocheting.  It  was  found  that  with  the  Moon  type  those  of 
advanced  age  or  with  calloused  fingers  could  learn  to  read,  and  thus 
gain  a  new  interest  in  life. 

Reports  of  Industrial  Institutions  in  different  countries  were 
still  collected,  read,  and  loaned.  Names  and  addresses  of  the  blind 
were  laboriously  secured.  Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  a  systematic  canvassing  of  the  state  was 
begun,  with  intent  to  carry  neighborliness  and  reading  to  the  lonely 
and  the  unbusy,  the  shut-ins  in  body  and  in  mind. 

To  the  legislature  of  1902-19 03,  a  petition  was  presented  asking 
that  a  commission  be  appointed  for  investigating  the  condition  of  the 
adult  blind  throughout  Massachusetts.  This  petition  was  unani" 
mously  recommended  by  each  legislative  committee  before  which  it 
passed  on  its  way  to  the  Governor.  The  commission  was  ap- 
pointed, and  their  report  and  suggestions  are  expected  on  January 
15,  1904. 

In  the  meantime  the  State  Association  has  been  organized  to 
carry  forward  the  work  begun  by  one  small  committee.  An  agent  is 
employed  to  lecture  throughout  the  state,  and  in  all  possible  ways  to 
further  the  purpose  of  the  Association.  An  office  has  been  opened 
in  No.  120  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  where  the  sightless  who  need 
help  and  the  sighted  who  need  to  give  help  are  welcomed. 

As  fast  and  as  far  as  possible  individuals  are  being  helped  to 
work  and  to  a  market,  but  the  great  number  are  yet  waiting.  The 
need  is  money.  The  Association  decides  first  to  help  the  able-bodied, 
who  should  be  at  work,  both  for  their  own  good  and  for  the  state's 
good.  At  present  Massachusetts  will  give  to  the  blind  pauper  who 
has  no  legal  town-claim,  a  refuge  in  the  Hospital  at  Tewksbury ;  but 
if  he  wishes  instead  to  learn  a  trade  that  he  may  earn  his  own  board 
and  lodging  there  is  no  chance  for  him.  It  is  singular,  in  a  state 
ambitious  of  leadership  along  humane  lines,  that  the  industriously- 
inclined  blind  have  no  door  of  hope  open  to  them.  The  spirit 
shown  last  winter  at  the  State  House  indicates  an  early  correc- 
tion of  this  heretofore-unconscious  neglect. 


There  is  a  higher  plane  than  material  independence  on  which 
the  claim  may  be  pressed.  Those  who  attended  the  convention  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  in  last  June,  or  who  read  reports  of  the  strongest 
speeches,  must  have  noted  the  insistence  on  hand  work  for  develop- 
ment of  the  brain  and  the  conscience.  Industrial  training  —  a  prep- 
aration for  good  citizenship.  The  Commonwealth  has  about  four 
thousand  handicapped  by  partial  or  total  blindness,  of  whom  eighty- 
six  per  cent,  are  over  twenty-one  years  old.  Only  a  small  number 
are  able  to  push  their  way  to  success  as  can  the  seeing.  They 
must  be  helped  to  help  themselves.  Not  only  the  individual  wel- 
fare but  political  economy  sustains  our  plea. 

Massachusetts  is  noted  for  its  generous  response  to  human 
needs.  Surely  the  Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Adult  Blind  has  but  to  be  known  and  the  needed  funds  for  its 
important  work  will  be  provided. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  officers  of  the  Association  : 


ADVISORY  BOARD 


Rev.  Daniel  D.  Addison,  D.D. 
Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames 
Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Ph.D. 
Mr.  Elisha  Converse 
*  Mrs.  Elisha  Converse 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  D.D. 
Hon.  George  F.  Hoar 
Rev.  George  Hodges,  D.D. 

Hon.  Carroll 


Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
Miss  Helen  Keller 
Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrence, 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore 
Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall 
Hon.  William  H.  Moody 
Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom 
Rev.  Leighton  Parks,  D.D. 
Miss  Anne  Whitney 
D.  Wright 


D.D. 


*Died  December,  1903. 
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Edward  Cummings 
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William  P.  Fowler  Samuel  B.  Capen 
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Secretary 
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Directors 


Edward  H.  Clement 
Michael  J.  Doody 
Arthur  F.  Estabrook 
Paul  Revere  Frothingham 
Edward  M.  Hartwell 
Mahalie  R.  Hodder 
Samuel  F.  Hubbard 
Albert  Marshall  Jones 


Adeline  A.  Manning 
Edwin  D.  Mead 
Annette  P.  Rogers 
Francis  H.  Rowley 
Pauline  Agassiz  Shaw 
John  Shepard 
Charlotte  Barrell  Ware 
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Charles  F.  F.  Campbell 
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FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  5,  1904 
THE  ADULT  BLIND 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  appoint- 
ed last  year  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
the  adult  blind  within  the  Commonwealth, 
as  well  as  the  proposed  bill  accompanying 
it,  again  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  re- 
ferring difficult  social  problems  to  Intelli- 
gent, unpaid  commissioners  for  study  and 
recommendation.  In  view  of  the  lamenta- 
ble neglect  of  suitable  provision  for  the 
adult  blind,  it  will  doubtless  disappoint 
some  persons,  whose  admirable  zeal  out- 
strips their  discretion,  that  the  commission- 
ers have  not  advocated  some  comprehen- 
sive scheme  for  the  immediate  relief  of  the 
unhappy  conditions  under  which  so  many 
adult  blind  live.  The  wise  conservatism, 
however,  which  has  kept  the  commissioners 
from  offering  a  panacea  for  the  very  per- 
plexing problem  Is  precisely  what  should 
commend  their  work. 

The  local  situation  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  words  of  Helen  Keller:  "The  important 
fact  remains  that  nothing  of  consequence 
has  been  done  for  the  adult  blind  in  Massa- 
chusetts since  Dr.  Howe's  day."  "We  do  not 
even  know  how  many  there  are  of  them 
among  us,  and  shall  be  without  exact  In- 
formation on  this  point  till  the  next  State 
census  is  taken.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  adult  blind  numbered  3437  in  1895, 
and  then  constituted  about  eighty-six  per 
cent  of  all  the  blind.  As  to  the  actual 
condition  of  these  unfortunates  we  know 
less.  "It  is  Impossible"  say  the  commis- 
sioners, "to  state  accurately  what  propor- 
tion of  the  adult  blind  have  been  trained  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  or  what  proportion  of 
those  who  have  become  blind  in  middle  age 
are  proper  subjects  for  industrial  training; 
but  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  num-  * 
ber  who  would  derive  benefit  from  such 
training  is  large  enough  to  warrant  much 
more  active  and  comprehensive  measures 
on  their  behalf  than  have  hitherto  been 
taken  in  most  States  in  the  Union," 
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Just  because  the  knowledge  of  the  actual^ 
conditions  and  needs  of  the  adult  blind  is  so 
Incomplete  most  of  the  measures  Instituted  i 
to  Improve  their  condition  have  been  "ten- 1 
tatlve,  inadequate  or  inconclusive."  The 
commissioners,  therefore,  urge  a  much  more 
searching  and  thorough  study  of  the  physi- 
cal, social  and  industrial  condition  of  all 
the  adult  blind  than  has  hitherto  been  un- 
dertaken. This  must  be  the  preliminary 
step  before  extensive  efforts  are  made  to 
relieve  the  situation,  and  it  is  a  matter  that 
cannot  be  left  to  private  enterprise.  The! 
report  makes  very  plain  the  inadequacy  of' 
existing  agencies,  both  In  this  and  other 
communities,  for  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  adult  blind.  There  are  schools,  per- 
haps, in  plenty,  but  they  are  mainly  for  in- 
struction of  children  and  youth,  and'"do  but 
little  directly  for  adults."  As  a  class, 
American  schools  for  the  blind  are  said  to 
pay  little  heed  to  the  fate  of  their  gradu- 
ates in  after  life.  So  true  is  this  that  It  ia 
said  to  be  impossible  at  the  present  time  to 
obtain  full  and  trustworthy  information 
from  the  managers  of  such  schools  in  re- 
gard to  the  success  of  their  graduates  in 
.  making  their  way  In  the  world. 

In  general  it  is  imperative  that  other 
agencies  than  the  existing  schools  should 
be  developed  for  the  betterment  of  the  con- 
dition of  such  of  the  blind  as  are  found  to 
be  capable  of  being  helped  to  help  them- 
selves. The  commissioners  make  several 
specific  recommendations.  One  of  the  most; 
pressing  needs,  in  their  opinion,  is  the  es-  • 
tablishment  of  bureaus  of  registry  and  em- 
ployment. As  next  in  importance  they  men- 
tion Industrial,  or  shop-schools,  and  indus- 
trial homes.  Without  some  machinery  for 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  blind  it  seems  un- 
,  likely  that  schools  and  shops  would  unfold 
any  large  usefulness.  The  very  fact  that 
no  'systematic  effort  is  made  to  aid  blind 
workingmen  and  women  in  their  homes  by 
supplying  them  with  material  for  work  and 
helping  them  to  market  their  wares,  or  to 
find  positions  for  capable  young  men  and 
women  who  are  blind,  accounts  for  the 
comparative  ill-success  of  most  of  the  in- 
dustrial homes  and  schools  for  the  blind 
now  strugigling  for  existence. 

The  commissioners  rightly  hold  that  the 
time  Is  not  yet  ripe  for  committing  the 
Commonwealth  to  a  permanent  policy  car- 
rying a  large  annual  expense.  All  that  is 
asked  is   the  appointment  of   a  permanent  , 


unpaid  board,  which  would  make  further 
investigations  and  operate  within  conserva- 
tive lines.  Among  the  functions  of  such 
board  should  be  to  prepare  and  maintain  a 
complete  register  of  the  adult  blind,  to  es- 
tablish a  bureau  for  industrial  aid,  to  de- 
velop the  field  work  among  the  blind,  and 
later  to  erect  shops,  schools,  etc.  Ir.  short, 
the  work  of  the  board  would,  at  first,  be 
•tentative  and  experimental;  its  business 
would  be  to  develop  gradually  *  sound  pol- 
icy for  the  aid  of  the  blind.  For  the  first 
year's  work  the  small  appropriation  of 
$5000  is  sought. 

Massachusetts  owes  a  large  duty  to  her 
adult  blind,  and  the  commissioners  have 
certainly  pointed  a  way  to  perform  it,  to 
which  it  would  be  diflacult  to  offer  any  ra- 
tional objection.  The  whole  subject  is  one 
that  should  arouse  the  profoundest  sympa- 
thy and  enlist  energetic  cooperation. 
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Hearing   at  State    House  Tomorrow 

on  Bill  Providing  It. 

There  will  be  a  hearing'  tomorrow 
mornin.^  at  10:30  before  the  leg-islatlve 
committee  on  education  at  the  state 
house  on  the  bjll  reported  by  the  spe- 
cial committee  to  provide  employment 
;  for  the  adult  blind.  All  friends  of  th^ 
;  blind  are  earnestly  urged  to  attend. 
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Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell  conducted  a  hear- 
ing before  the  committee  on  education 
today  on  the  report  of  the  siaecial  com- 
rcission  appointed  last  year  to  investi- 
gate the  condition  of  the  adult  blind 
in  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  bill  draft- 
ed by  the  commission  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  board  for  the  improvement  of 
;the  condition  of  this  class  of  citizens. 

Alpheus  H.  Hardy,  a  member  of  the 
commission,  said  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  blind  are  beyond  the  age  when 
they  can  be  benefited  by  industrial 
training.  The  commission  had  elimi- 
nated at  once  the  subject  of  pensions, 
as  they  did  notw  ish  to  recognize  the 
blind  as  paupers.  The  commission  felt 
that  the  work  of  the  State  just  now 
should  be  tentative,  but  they  were  unan- 
imous in  the  belief  that  the  work  should 
ba  continued  by  a  board. 

Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  dean  of  Radcliffe 
College  and  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion, urged  that  Massachusetts  should 
make  a  study  of  the  subject. 

Rev.  Edward  Cumpings  of  Boston, 
president  of  the  Mapssachusetts  Asso- 
ciation   for   Promoting   the   Interests    of 


the  Adult  Blind,  said  that  the  blind 
want  work  To"*TTSlp  themselves  rather 
than  to  be  paupers. 

Dr.  Hartwell  said  that  if  the  industiial 
training  of  children  in  schools  had  not 
been  neglected  in  Massachusetts  thej 
question  of  caring  for  the  adult  blind! 
would  not  have  become  so  serious  a 
problem. 

Samuel  B.  Capen,  J.  W.  Smith  an^j 
Other  spoke.  i 
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EducatiOfl  ^mmlttee  jSfeaXs"  in:  naftwelV, 
Dean  Invin  of  Radcliffe  and  Others  on 
Establishment  of  a  Board  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Their  Condition 

THe  Committee  on  Education  gave  a 
hearing  on  the  report  of  the  special  com- 
mission appointed  last  year  to  investigate, 
the  condition  of  the  adult  blind  in  thQ>,; 
Commonwealth,  and  the  bill  drafted  by  the 
commission  for  the  establishment  of  a 
board  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  this  class  of  citizens.  The  hearing  was 
conducted  by  Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell, 
chairman   of   the    commissioji. 

Mr.  Alpheus  H.  Hardy,  a  member  of  the 
commission,  said  that  a  large  percentage 
of  t'he  blind  are  beyond  the  age  when  they 
can  be  benefited  by  industrial  training. 
The  commission  had  eliminated  at  once  the 
subject  of  pensions,  as  they  did  not  wish 
to  recognize  the  blind  as  paupers.  The 
commission  felt  that  there  was  a  need  of, 
more  information  before  they  could  suggest' 
any  policy,  and  thought  that  the  work 
should  be  continued  by  a  permanent  board. 
The  investigations  had  shown  that,  while 
many  new  openings  of  endeavor  might  be 
discovered,  as  soon  as  the  adult  blind  were; 
brought  into  factories,  they  would  be;^ 
brought  into  competition  in  a  field  already 
largely  occupied.  He  thought  it  would  be 
a  financial  failure  to  open  a  factory  . 

A  New  York  commission  had  been  at 
work  during  the  same  time  as  the  Massa- 
chusetts commission,  and  both  had  found 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  adult  blind 
were  too  old  to  undertake  work  in  indus- 
trial pursuits.  The  commission  felt  that 
the  work  of  the  State  just  now  should  be 
tentative,  but  it  was  unanimous  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  work  should  be  continued  by 
a  board.  *  ' 

Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  dean  of  Radcliffe  Col-' 
lege  and  a  member  of  the  commission,?! 
urged  that  Massachusetts  should  make  a' 
study  of  the  subject.  The  commission  had 
learned  how  ignorant  they  were  of  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  the  adult  blind,  and 
urged  a  continuance  of  the  work. 

Rev.  Edward  Cummings  of  Boston,  presi^ 
dent  of  the  Massachusetts  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind, 
said  that  not  since  the  days  of  Dr.  Howe 
had  there  been  so  much  to  encourage  the 
hopeful  adult  blind.  They  wanted  work  to 
help    themselves,    rather    than    to    be    pau- 
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f)ers.  He  told  of  the  public'  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  association  and  the  commis- 
sion and  of  how  the  association  had  had  to 
engage  a  lecturer  to  go  about  the  State 
to  satisfy  the  public  demand  for  informa- 
tion. In  four  months  the  lecturer  had 
spoken  forty  times.  He  believed  the  com- 
mittee should  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  vot- 
ing in  favor  of  the  small  appropriation 
sought  for  the  continuance  of^the  work. 

Dr.  Hartwell  said  that,  had  the  indus- 
trial training  of  children  in  schools  not 
been  neglected  in  Massachusetts,  the  ques- 
tion of  caring  for  the  adult  blind  would 
not  have  become  so  serious  a  problem.  If 
they  had  been  trained  in  school,  they  would 
now  be  able  to  care  for  themselves. 

Samuel  B.  Capen  of  Boston  approved  of 
the  report  of  the  commission,  claiming  its 
moderation  to  be  its  strength  and  that  its 
wisdom  was  manifest,  in  that  it  did  notj 
commit  the  State  to  an  expensive  policy.' 
'The  blind  were  handicapped,  and  they  mere- 
ly ask  that  somehow  their  weakness  may  be 
supplemented  by  the  strength  of  the  State.! 

J.  W.  Smith,  formerly  of  the  Perkinaj 
Institution  and  now  a  member  of  the  Con-' 
necticut  State  Board  of  Education  for  the 
Blind,  told  of  the  work  done  in  that  State, 
and  asserted  that  not  more  than  ten  per 
cent  of  the  blind  children  found  their  way 
into  institutions. 

Dr.    J.    Payson    Clark   of   Boston    was    in 
hearty  accord  with  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  I 
He  said  that  no  provision  was  made  for  the  1 
blind    in    pauper    institutions,    that    is,    to 
give  them  occupation.     This  class  ought  to  i 
be  given  an  opportunity. 

In  response  to  a  question,  Dr.  Hartwell 
said  that  the  probable  cost  per  year  of  the 
school  shops  would  not  exceed  $20,000. 

There  was  no  opposition,  and  the  hearing 
closed. 
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i  ^  "BLIND    BOARD*'    WANTED. 

The  committee  on  education  of  the  leg^s-  , 
lature  gave  a  hearing  on  the  report  of  \,\''- 
special  commission  appointed  last  yeai/-t6 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind 
in  the  commonwealth  and  the  bilfdrafte^ 
by  the  commission  for  the  establishment  of, 
a  board  for  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  this  class  of  citizens. 

The  speakers  were:  A.  H.  Hardy  of  the 
comanission;  Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  dean  of 
Radcliffe  College;  Rev.  Edward  Cumminga 
president  of  the  Mass.  Ass'n  to  Help  the 
Blind;  Dr.  Hartwell,  Pi'es.  Capen  of  Tufts. 
J.  W.  Smith  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Clark. 

All  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  a  perma- 
hent  board  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
blind. 

The  opinion  was  unanimous  that  to  pen- 
sion the  adult  blind  was  not  advisable,  as 
it  placed  them  in  the  class  with  paupers, 
while  on  the  other  hand  to  employ  them 
in  competitive  industries  such  as  in  fac- 
torifi:^S,__s:,aJ'^,.,Mn|ai|;j,_^a^      sojT^e    other    solu- 


lem  was  necessary . 
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March,  1904. 

I  Bone  for  t|ie  ^linti 

I      B^  iFlormte  J^otoe  ^^all 

THE  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federa- 
tion published  in  the  January  number  of 
The  Club  Woman  contains  a  brief  account 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  in  London. 
It  is  interesting  to  read  of  the  work  of  this  institution, 
especially  as  the  founder,  and  present  head,  is  an 
American.  Dr.  J.  J.  Campbell  was  instructor  in 
music  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Boston,  and  when  he  established  his  school  in 
England  in  1872,  he  did  so  with  American  teachers, 
from  the  Boston  institution. 

The  Normal  College  under  his  charge  is  an  offshoot 
on  English  soil,  of  American  ideas  with  regard  to  the 
training  of  the  blind. 

While  in  England  and  the  rest  of  Europe  they  have 
always  been  treated  as  a  dependent  and  socially 
inferior  class,  in  our  own  more  fortunate  land  they 
have  been  trained  to  self-support,  and  to  the  honor- 
able independence  of  the  American  citizen.  This 
has  been  especially  the  case  in  Massachusetts,  where 
the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Kowe,  the  mobt  distin- 
guished educator  of  the  blind  (with  the  possible 
exception  of  Valentine  Hang,  the  famous  French 
philanthropist  of  the  eighteenth  century),  devoted 
a  lifetime  to  the  elevation  and  instruction  of  this 
class.  The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  permit  giving 
even  a  brief  account  of  his  work.  One  of  the  most 
famous  features  of  it  was  the  education  of  Laura 


Bridgman,  the  first  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  person 
ever  taught  the  art  of  language,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  now  universally  used  in  the  educa- 
tion of  blind  deaf  mutes. 

We  find  from  the  census  that  the  old  Bay  State 
has  a  larger  proportion  of  self-supporting  blind 
persons  than  any  other  vState  or  country  in  the 
world. 

At  a  very  early  date  it  was  found  that  music  fur- 
nished one  of  the  most  available  means  of  gaining  a 
livelihood  for  the  sightless.  Hence,  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  in  Boston  the  pupils  have  been  trained  as 
organists,  pianists,  music  teachers,  and  singers,  for 
the  last  half  a  century  and  more,  and  many  have 
supported  themselves  in  their  professions.  The 
tuning  and  repairing  of  pianos  has  also  been  taught. 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  pianos  of 
all  the  public  schools  of  the  City  of  Boston,  as  well 
as  many  belonging  to  private  citizens,  have  been 
repaired  and  tuned  by  the  blind. 

While  graduates  of  this  institution  have  from 
time  to  time  entered  the  various  colleges  of  the 
country,  it  has  not  been  thought  desirable  to  estab- 
lish a  college  for  the  blind.  Dr.  Howe's  wide 
experience  with  defective  classes  convinced  him 
that  it  was  unwise  to  segregate  them  apart  from  their 
fellows  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  He 
felt  it  to  be  much  better  for  them  to  live  with  normal 
people. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  work  for  them  (in 
1832)  he  strove  to  make  them  as  much  like  seeing 
persons  as  possible.  They  were  encouraged  to  romp 
and  play  like  other  children,  to  shovel  snow,  do 
housework,  practice  gymnastics,  and  use  their 
muscles  in  all  ways.  Hence,  they  soon  gained  ease, 
freedom  and  rapidity  of  movement,  and  fearlessness 
in  going  about  familiar  localities.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon sight  in  Boston  to  see  a  blind  man  or  woman 
traveling  alone  in  the  public  conveyances,  a  stout 
stick  furnishing  the  only  guide  needed. 


Michael  Anagnos,  the  son-in-law  and  successor  of 
Dr.  Howe,  established,  in  1887,  a  kindergarten  for 
the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plains.  Thus  in  Massachu- 
setts this  class  of  unfortunates  receive  the  equivalent 
of  a  public  school  education,  which  brings  them  to 
the  college  door.  The  Perkins  Institution  also 
maintains  a  free  circulating  library,  lending  volum'es 
to  the  blind  in  various  parts  of  New  England. 

A  workshop,  where  mattresses  are  made  and  furni- 
ture is  repaired,  furnishes  employment  to  a  number 
of  adults  living  at  home. 

Massachusetts  is  the  only  State  which  makes  an 
appropriation  for  teaching  them  in  their  homes. 
The  annual  amount  expended  for  this  purpose  is 
$5,000,  and  four  teachers  divide  the  State  into  dis- 
tricts, and  travel  from  place  to  place  giving  instruc- 
tion in  reading  and  writing  and  in  various  handi- 
crafts. The  ever  increasing  use  of  machinery  makes 
it  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  blind  to  follow  these 
with  profit,  as  blindness  is  most  common  among  the 
poor  and  ignorant,  arising  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases  from  violation  of  the  laws  of  health,  the  per- 
centage capable  of  profiting  by  a  higher  education  is 
not  so  large  as  among  persons  possessed  of  their 
senses.  How  to  furnish  occupation  for  those  who 
lose  their  sight  after  they  have  grown  to  maturity 
without  pauperizing  them  and  without  influencing, 
unfavorably  their  self-supporting  fellows,  is  indeed 
a  difficult  problem.  Asylums  or  homes  for  the 
blind  are  opposed  by  all  enlightened  thinkers.  The 
question  must  be  answered  in  the  light  of  past 
experience,  aided  by  the  best  modern  thought. 
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EDUCATION   OF  THE   BLIND. 

Herald  readers  are,  or  should  be, 
well  informed  regarding  the  movement 
for  providing  technical  industrial  edu- 
cation and  opportunities  for  the  adult 
blind.  The  report  of  the  special  com- 
mission authorized  by  the  last  Legis- 
lature was  carefully  considered  in  these 
columns  when  it  was  made.  We  do  not 
know  tha^  any  important  additional  in- 
formation on  the  subject  has  been 
brought  to  light.  A  voluntary  organi- 
zation, called  the  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Adult  Blind,  has  been  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  aid  and 
giving  counsel  to  this  class.  The  presi- 
dent is  Edward  Cummings  and  the  sec- 
retary is  Mrs.  A.  P.  Spaulding.  It  has 
an  office  at  120  Boylston  street.  A  few 
individuals  "are  being  helped  to  work 
and  to  a  market."  Obviously,  the  aid 
cannot  be  general  unless  the  association 
is  supplied  with  generous  means  for 
the  purpose. 

In  Wisconsin  the  last  Legislature 
made  an  appropriation  of  $5000,  which 
has  been  used  to  establish  a  workshop 
for  the  blind  in  Milwaukee.  Rooms 
have  been  secured,  instructors  have  been 
employed,  and  a  class  of  eighteen  is  in 
attendance.  The  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
urges  that  this  small  beginning  should 
be  expanded  into  a .  state  industrial' 
school  for  the  blind.  The  general  sub- 
ject is  receiving  .  much  attention  in 
the  country.  Massachusetts  should  not 
be  a  laggard  in  the  cause. 
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Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Building  Fund  of   the 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  for 

the  Year  Ending  April  15,  1904. 

Receipts.  ' 

Cash  at  beginning  of  year $1,637.97 

George  U.  Crocker,  Treasurer,  Permanent  Fund, 

income  ^1,407.11 

George    U.   Crocker,  Treasurer,  Perkins    Fund, 

income  443-6i 

George    U.  Crocker,  Treasurer,  Perkins    Fund, 

for  payment  of  subscriptions 2,000.00 

Interest  on  deposits 28.14 

3>878.86 

^5»5i6.83 
Paj/ments. 

Interest  to  subscribers.... ^1,150.00 

Subscriptions  3,000.00 

Repairs   800.00 

Premiums  on  Insurance  Policies 393-79 

Sundry  expenses 8.18 

^5.351-97 

Cash  deposited  in  New  England  Trust  Co 164.86 

^5>5i6-83 

Assets. 

Real  Estate,  cost   as  purchased,  with  improve- 
ments   $145,862.50 

Cash  on  hand,  April  15,  1904  164.86 

-$146,027.36 

Liabilities. 
Subscriptions  remaining  unpaid  April  15,  1904..  $27,250.00 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  H.  Sprague, 
Treasurer  of  Trustees  of  Btiilding  Fitnd,  W.  E.  &^  I.  U. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ethics. 

For  the  Year  Ending  April,   1904. 


/• 
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Mrs.  M.  R.  H odder,  Chairman. 

Miss  A.  A.   Manning,  Associate  Ckair?nan. 
Miss  Melissa  Chamberlin,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Parsons. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Eastman.  Miss  Lucia  M.  Peabody. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Mrs.  A.  P.  Spaulding. 

Mrs.  Anna  C.  Lee.  Mrs.  E.  M.  Stearns. 

Miss.  Anne  Whitney. 

Before  disbanding  last  spring,  the  Cornmittee  on  Ethics  voted 
to  continue  its  work  for  the  adult  blind  along  whatever  lines 
the  Association  might  assign  to  it,  but  to  take  no  initiative 
while  the  State  Commission  was  at  work  on  the  problem. 

It  was  a  great  relief  when  the  work  was  taken  up  and  carried 
forward  by  the  able  and  public-spirited  men  and  women  who 
form  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind. 

Their  unanimous  endorsement  of  Mr.  C.  F.  F.  Campbell's 
remarkable  lecture,  "Seeing  by  Touch,"  and  their  decision  to 
send  him  over  the  State  in  a  "  Campaign  of  Education," 
pleased  the  Committee,  and  the  high  character  of  the  Com- 
mission chosen  by  Governor,  encouraged  the  hope  for  new 
light  on  methods  of  help  for  the  blind. 

The  Committee  is  grateful  to  the  Union  in  that  she  has  not 
forgotten  her  child,  but,  when  occasion  has  offered  has  wel- 
comed it  and  its  friends  to  the  hospitality  of  Perkins 'Hall. 
One  of  these  occasions  occurred  on  September  4,  when  a  re- 
ception given  to  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College,  England,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  blind  of  two 
continents,     About  seventy-five  people  were  present,  and  were 
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inspired  with  new  courage  by  Dr.  Campbell's  optimistic  views 
and  energetic  personality. 

Another  occasion  was  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association 
for  the  Blind,  held  on  January  5,  when  earnest  speeches  were 
made  by  the  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  several 
directors  of  the  Association.  Helen  Keller's  address,  and  her 
announcement  that  she  will  soon  be  ready  to  devote  herself  to 
the  cause  of  self-support  for  the  blind,  was  received  with 
exceptional  enthusiasm  and  approval. 

Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead  spoke  of  Miss  Keller's  address  as  an 
epoch-making  speech,  and  we  who  listened  felt  that  we  might 
date  from  it  a  happier  era  for  the  blind. 

The  branch  of  work  assigned  to  our  Committee  by  the  Asso- 
ciation is  that  of  visiting  the  homes  of  such  of  the  sightless  as 
we  know,  and  giving  them  the  encouragement  of  friendly  calls 
and  reading. 

For  this  purpose  the  Committee  has  collected  entertaining 
and  instructive  reading,  and  placed  it  in  the  room  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, where  it  may  be  carried  to  the  homes  of  our  sightless 
friends. 

From  the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Association  went  forth 
the  appeal  to  the  women's  clubs  throughout  the  State,  asking 
them  to  make  friendly  calls  upon  the  blind  of  their  localities, 
and  find  what  was  needed  to  help  them  toward  self-support  or 
solace.  We  hope  much  from  these  letters,  and  the  social  ser- 
vice aroused. 

One  of  our  number  has  undertaken  this  work  for  the  blind 
of  Brookhne.  Of  the  nineteen  sightless  men  and  women, 
eleven  were  found  who  need  friendly  visiting.  Some  of  the 
men  wished  to  learn  chair-caning,  and  a  State  teacher  was 
called  to  their  aid.  One  man  has  learned  to  do  the  work  so 
well  already,  that  he  now  finds  employment  in  his  own  locality. 

A  successful  sale  of  work  done  by  the  adult  blind  was  re- 
cently held  in  Brookline.  This  Committee  still  solicits  cast-off 
underwear,  hose  and  bed  covers  as  '' filling  "  for  the  iron  hold- 
ers, the  sale  of  which  supplies  a  large  part  of  the  living  ex- 
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penses  of  one  blind  woman.  The  newspapers  continue  their 
help  by  publishing  the  material  sent  from  this  Committee 
concerning  the  cause. 

One  subject  lies  close  to  the  heart  of  this  Committee.  We 
all  know  how  hard  it  is  for  any  middle-aged,  seeing  women  tc 
find  remunerative  employment.  How  much  harder  is  it  then 
for  our  bhnd  sisters  !  Some  of  the  latter  are  making  supreme 
exertions  toward  self-support  by  under-paid  needlework  ;  some 
have  not  learned  to  do  anything  in  the  darkened  world  which 
they  have  lately  entered.  Many  are  very  lonely ;  each  would 
do  some  part  of  the  work  in  a  well-organized  co-operativf 
dwelling  place.  None  of  the  homes  for  aged  people  are 
organized  to  admit  the  blind. 

When  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  establishment  of  a  haven  foi 
homeless  blind  women,  we  believe  that  the  members  of  this 
Union,  and  of  other  organizations  in  the  State,  will  heartily  co 
operate  with  the  Association  in  this  beneficent  work. 

We  have  letters  from  the  matrons  of  the  Homes  for  Bhnc 
Women  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Mt.  Healthy,  O.,  Chicag( 
and  St.  Louis,  and  from  each  comes  only  praise  of  the  cheer 
ful,  industrious  women,  who,  relieved  from  the  dread  of  help 
less  dependence,  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  their  communit; 
life  self-supporting.  The  blind  women  of  Massachusetts  havi 
been  encouraged  by  the  work  already  done  in  the  State.  Som^ 
of  them  have  turned  their  hopes  toward  an  Industrial  Home 
where  they  can  earn  enough  to  free  them  from  painful  depend 
ence  ;  one  cries  to  us  from  Connecticut,  where  she  canno 
stay  much  longer,  "  Will  Massachusetts  let  me  sink  back  int 
the  Almshouse  and  despair  when  I  have  to  leave  this  pleasan 
home?"  Others  write,  "  O  work  for  us,  who  would  so  gladl; 
work  for  ourselves  !  " 

About  the  time  that  the  Committee  on  Ethics  began  its  wor 
for  the  blind  of  Boston,  and  the  Hon.  Elihu  B.  Hayes  and 
committee  of  women  were  beginning  their  efforts  which  hav 
resulted  in  a  reading  room  for  the  blind  in  Lynn,  the  Misse 
Trader  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  bethought  them  of  the  blind  of  the; 
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city  and  suburban  towns,  and  persuaded  the  Public  Library  to 
purchase  books,  and  set  aside  a  room  for  their  use.  Like  our- 
selves they  found  few  readers  or  listeners  among  the  class 
whom  they  sought  to  help,  until  they  made  direct  personal 
efforts.  Then  they  found,  as  we  did,  that  few  could  read,  and 
fewer  still  could  pay  car  fares  and  guides  to  take  them  to  the 
library. 

Next  they  called  upon  the  officers  of  all  the  tramways  en- 
tering their  city,  and  were  given  a  free  pass  for  every  blind 
person  who  was  able  to  visit  the  library.  Since  then  the  read- 
ing of  the  books  has  greatly  increased.  In  their  calls  upon  the 
blind  in  their  homes,  the  sisters  found  able-bodied  men  pining 
for  work.  These  were  sent  to  Columbus  to  the  school  for  the 
blind,  which  has  a  trade  department  where  the  older  pupils  are 
trained,  and  where  adults  may  go  for  instruction  at  the  expense 
of  the  State. 

Then  the  Misses  Trader  were  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  self-support  for  blind  women.  They  had  seen  them  lonely 
and  neglected  in  homes  of  dependence,  and  they  went  to  the 
wealthy  people  of  Cincinnati  and  told  the  story.  Aid  was 
given  at  once.  "  Clovernook,"  the  old  home  of  Alice  and 
Phoebe  Cary  was  purchased,  and  its  doors  opened  to  homeless 
blind  women.  Miss  Trader  writes  us  that  there  never  was  a 
happier  or  more  industrious  family  gathered  together  for  mutual 
aid,  than  the  blind  women  at  "  Clovernook." 

We,  too,  have  had  a  notable  literary  woman  whose  home 
should  be  preserved  by  women,  and  for  women.  It  has  been 
empty  for  years,  and  is  for  sale  now.  Could  the  "  Old 
Orchard  "  home  of  Louisa  May  Alcott,  where  she  wrought  so 
faithfully  for  her  family,  ever  serve  a  better  purpose  than  to 
give  a  home  to  the  blind  women  of  Massachusetts  !  Another 
work  for  the  year  has  been  the  selection  and  discussion  of  ex- 
cerpts for  compiling  a  second  volume  of  ''The  Marching  Mor- 
rows." 
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Report  of  the  Lecture  Committee^ 

For  the  Year  Ending  April,  1904. 


Miss  Alice  A.  Burditt,  Chairman. 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Associate  Chairman. 
Miss  Mary  H.  Ladd.  Miss  Lilian  P.  Richards. 

Miss  Mary  Goes.  Mrs.  May  Alden  Ward. 

Mrs.  Leo  R.  Lewis.  Mrs.  Charlotte  Barrell  Ware. 

Mrs.  Josiah  H.  Quincy.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Willard. 

/' 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  work  of  the  LecturejEommittee 
in  the  past  year  has  been  the  effort  made  toxfeach  a  larger 
circle  of  members  by  providing  an  evenin2.<:ourse  in  addition 
to  the  usual  afternoon  series.  X 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  applications/lvere  received  for  after- 
noon course  tickets,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  for  the 
evening  course.  The  attendance  at  the  evening  lectures  was 
smaller  than  we  had  hoped  forj,  but  there  was  no  lack  of  inter- 
est and  appreciation  shown/by  those  who  were  brave  enough 
to  attend,  in  spite  of  the  jigors  of  the  weather,  which  charac- 
terized our  evenings.     / 

The  subjects  of  the  evening  lectures  were  all  related  to  our 
own  country.  We  were  fortunate  in  opening  our  course  with 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  who  spoke  to  us,  November  19, 
on  ''  New  England  Ballads."  Mr.  Lindsay  Swift  followed, 
December  3,  with  a  lecture  on  "  Hawthorne  at  Brook  Farm." 
On  December  17,  Mr.  Leon  H.  Vincent  spoke  of  "American 
Humor,"  and  Miss  Sara  Cone  Bryant,  January  7,  of  "  The 
Influence  of  Women  on  the  Early  Life  of  the  United  States." 
On  January  21,  Mr.  George  K.  Cross  gave  us  an  illustrated 
description  of  "  Our  National  Capital."  On  February  4,  Rev. 
Robert  W.  Wallace  explained  the  significance  of  "  The  Louisi- 
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MONDAY,  MAY  9,  1904 

HEARING   ON  OUR  ADULT   BLIND 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  Listens 
to  Dr.  Hartitvell  and  Others 

This  morning  Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell,  chaii-- 
man,  and  Mr.  Alpheus  Hardy,  members  of 
last  year's  commission  which  investigated 
the  subject  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  adult  blind  in  this  State,  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of. 
the  House  to  explain  the  resolve  report  by 
the  Committee  on  Education. 

This  provides  that  the  governor  appoint 
ano'ther .  commission  of  three  persons  who 
are  to  prepare  a  complete  register  of  the 
adult  blind  in  the  State,  together  with  a 
statement  of  their  condition,  the  cause  of 
their  blindness  and  their  capacity  for  in- 
dustrial training.  Those  who  wish  to^  re- 
ceive an  education  outside  the  State  may,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  commission,  be  sent  to 
outside  schools  simply  as  test  cases,  their 
expenses  to  be  paid  by  the  State.  The  com- 
mission is  also  to  investigate  the  advisabil- 
ity of  establishing  industrial  schools.  No 
compensation  is  provided,  but  the  cornmis- 
sion  may  spend  $5000  under  the  provisions 
of  the  resolve,  a  report  to  be  made  by  Jan. 
15,  1905. 

Dr.  Hartwell  explained  that  last  year's 
commission  lacked  definite  information  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  blind.  In  the  short 
time  g:ven  them  they  were  unable  to  ascer- 
tain what  kind  of  work  had  been  done  by 
adult  blind  persons  before  becoming  in- 
flicted, and  whether  or  not  financial  aid 
from  the  State  would  again  set  them  on 
{  their  feet  or  start  them  in  a  new  business. 
He  said  that  the  number  of  adult  blind  in 
the  State  was  2053,  probabls''  increasing. 

In  effect,  the  resolve  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  provides  for  a  new  commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  condition  of  adult 
blind  in  this  State,  enlarging  its  powers 
somewhat. 

The  resolve  requires  a  report  by  Jan.  15, 
1905,  but  Dr.  Hartwell  said  that  in  this  lim- 
ited time  the  commission  to  be  appointed 
would  be  hampered  in  its  work.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  time  be  extended  a  year. 
There  was  no  opposition  to  the  resolve. 

Representative  George  A.  Schofield  of 
Ipswich  also  appeared  before  the  same 
committee  to  explain  his  bill,  which  gives 
a  bounty  of  $125  to  every  veteran  of  the 
Civil   War    who    never   received    one. 
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I  HELPING   THE    Btmti.     . 

I  From  London  comes  an  interesting 
item  that  contains  a  suggestion  to 
Americans  who  desire  to  make  their 
money  useful.  **The  late  Mr.  George 
Handyside     has     bequeathed     to     the 

1  Newcastle,  Gateshead  and  district 
workshops  for  the  adult  blind  a  legacy 
of  £10,000  ($50,000)."  On  the  whole, 
our  people  are  liberally  disposed  tow- 
ard the  blind,  especially  in  the  way  of 
providing  for  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  blind  youth.  Less  has  been 
done  for  the  adult  blind.  This  sub.i'iy2t, 
however,  has  lately  received  v^pecial 
attention.  A  state  commission,  headed 
by  Dr.  Hartwell,  city  statistician, 
made  an  investigatioiT^' "th'^T'subjecT 
last  year,  the  results  of  which  are  em- 
bodied in  a  report  made  to  the  Legis- 
lature. The  inquiry  had  particular 
reference  to  the  establishment  by  the 
state  of  workshops  for  the  adult 
"blind,  or  assisting  them  at  the  pub- 
lic charge  in  forming  habits  of  practi- 
cal and  profitable  industry.     The  com- 

:  mission  did  what  it  could  with  the 
means  and  within  the  period  allotted 
for  its  labors.  It  recognized  that  fur- 
ther  inquiry  ought  to  be  made.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  the  propriety  of 
private  gifts  and  endowments  for  the 
purpose,   and  therefore  we   call   atten- 

I  tion  to  this  Englishman's  action,  in 
order  to  remind  our  readers  that  there 
is  an  organized  and  effective  Massa- 
chusetts Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind,  that  is 
deserving  of  liberal  encouragement  and 
support.  Two  or  three  legacies,  like 
this  one  made  in  England,  would 
greatly  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
association,   the  office  of  which   is   at 
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ON  ADULT  BLIND." 


Gov   Bates    Names    Two 
Members  of  Commission. 


Dr  Edward  M.  Hartwell  and  Alpheus 
H.  Hardy  of  Boston. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  council 
this  afternoon,  Gov  Bates  named  Dr 
Edward  M.  Hartwell,  the  well-known 
statistician  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and 
Alpheus  H.  Hardy  of  Boston  as  mem- 
bers of  the  new  commission  on  the  adult 
blind,  which  was  created  by  resolve 
passed  during  the  last  legislature. 

In  1903,  the  legislature  passed  a  re- 
solve for  the  appointment  of  a  tempo- 
rary commission  to  look  into  and  make 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  adult 
blind  in  Massachusetts.  This  commis- 
sion, of  which  Dr  Hartwell,  Mr  Hardy 
and  Miss  Agnes  Irwin  of  Cambridge 
were  members,  made  a  report  to  the 
legislature  in  the  early  part  of  the  pres- 
jent  year.  On  this  report  another  re- 
'  solve  was  passed  directing  the  governor 
to  appoint  a  commission  to  proceed  fur- 
ther in  the  matter  of  the  adult  blind. 

Gov  Bates  today,  therefore,  has  ap- 
pointed two  of  the  same  board.  The 
nomination  of  Miss  Irwin  would  also 
have  been  sent  in  were  she  not  absent 
in  Europe.  On  account  of  her  absence 
the  governor  has  received  no  acceptance 
of  tlie  tender  of  the  office  which,  it  is 
understood,  has  been  made  to  her  in  a 
letter. 

The  new  commission  will  prepare  a 
complete  register  of  the  adult  blind  in 
the  commonwealth  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  60  years,  containing  a  description 
of  their  condition,  the  cause  of  their 
blindness  and  their  capacity  for  indus- 
trial training. 

On    account    of    the    absence    of    Gov 
'  Bates,  who  is  in  New  Hampshire,  I^ieut 
Gov  Guild  presided  at  the  session  of  the  i 
council  today.  I 
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At  a  meeting:  of  the  executive  council 
Gov.  Bates  named  Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell, 
(the  statistician,  and  A.  H.  Hardy,  both 
of  Boston,  as  members  of  the  new  com- 
mission on  the  adaUi,.5fetifid,  which  was 
created  by  resolve  passed  during  the 
Irst  legislature. 
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"ADULT  BLIND  COIVIIVIISSION. 

Edward  M.  Hartwell  and  Alpheus  H. 
Hardy  Named  by  Gov  Bates — 
Place  Open  for  Miss  Irwin. 

The  executive  council  met  at  the  state 
house  yesterday,  Acting  Gov  Guild  pre- 
siding". Gov  Bates  sent  in  the  names 
of  Dr  Edwin  M.  Hartwell,  the  city  of 
Boston  statistician,  and  Alpheus  H. 
Hardy  of  Boston,  as  members  of  the 
new  commission  on  the  adult  blind. 
This  commission  was  created:  by  recent 
act  of  the  legislature. 

Dr  Hartwell  and  Mr  Hardy  served  on 
the  commission  which  sat  a  year  ago  in 
relation  to  adurt  blind  In  this  common- 
wealth. Miss  Agnes  Irwin  of  Cambridge 
was  the  third  member  of  that  board. 
She  is  at  present  in  Europe.  Otherwise 
her  name  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
sent  in  yesterdaj'^  also.  It  is  under- 
stood that  she  can  have  the  place,  but 
his  excellency  has  not  been  able  to 
confer  with  her  on  the  matter. 
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At  a  meeting-  of  the  executive  council' 
Gov.  Bates  named  Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell, 
the  statistician,  and  A.  H.  Har<i3%  both 
of  Boston,  as  members  of  the  new  com- 
mission on  the  adult  blind,  which  was 
created  by  resolve  passed  during  the 
last  leg-islature. 
In    1903,    the    legislature    passed    a    re- 

I  solve   for   the   appointment  of  a   tempo-' 

i  rary  commission  to  look  into  and  make 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  adult  ' 
blind  in  Massachusetts.  This  commis- 
sion, of  which  Dr.  Hartwell,  Mr.  Hardy 
ai.d  Miss  Agnes  Irwin  of  Cambridge 
were  members,  made  a  report  to  the 
legislature  in  the  early  part  of  the  pres- 

I  ent  year.  On  this  report  another  resolve 
was  passed  directing  the  governor  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  proceed  further 

l^n  the  matter  of  the  adult  blind. 
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ADULT  BLIND. 

Two      Members     of     New     Commissioi 
Named    fey    Governor. 

Boston,  Aug.  30. — The  executivf 
council  mef  at  the  State  House  j-ester- 
day,  Acting  Gov.  Guild  presiding.  Gov. 
Bates  sent  in  the  names  of  Dr.  Edwin 
M.  HartueM.  the  city  of  Boston  stat- 
istician, and  Alpheus  H.  Hardy  of  Bos- 
ton, as  members  of  the  new  commis- 
sion on  the  adult  blind.  This  commis- 
sion was  created  by  recent  act  of  the 
Legislature. 

Dr.  Hartwell  and  Mr.  Hardy  served 
on  the  commission  which  sat  a  year 
ago  in  relation  to  adult  blind  in  this 
Commonwealth.  Miss  Agnes  Irwin  of 
Cambridge  was  the  third  member  of 
that  board.  She  is  at  present  in  Eu- 
rope. Otherwise  her  name  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  sent  in  yesterday 
also.  It  is  understood  that  she  can 
have  the  place,  but  His  Excellency  has 
not  been  able  to  confer  with  her  on  the 
matter. 
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A  directory  of  the  adult  blind  o^  this 
state  will  now  be  prepared  through  the 
appointment  by  Gov.  Bates  of  Dr.  Hart- 
well  and  Alpheus  Hardy  as  the  commis- 
sion to  look  after  their  interests.  There 
is  no  class  of  people  so  helpless  as  the 
blind  who  have  reached  mature  years 
without  heaving  learned  any  trade  and 
profession.  Many  employments  are 
equally  open  to  the  blind  and  to  the  see- 
ing, and  when  the  list  of  all  the  sightless 
persons  of  adult  age  is  compiled,  the 
state  commission  will  be  in  direct  com- 
munication with  each  individual  to  find 
him  work  that  his  comfort  and  hap- 
Siness  may  be  insured. 
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WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  31,  1904 

The    appointment   by   Governor   Bates    of 
Dr.    Edwin    M.    Hartwell,    our    city    statis- 
tician, Alpheus  H.   Hardy  of  this  city,  and 
Miss    Agnes    Irwin    of    Cambridge,    now    in 
Europe,  if  she  will  serve,  as  ^  commission 
to    investigate    the    number,    condition    and 
needs  of   the   adult  blind   in   the   iState    be- 
tv.een   the  ages. of   twenty   and   sixty,    puts 
this    important   duty    into    excellent    hands, 
and  gives  promise  of  practical  relief  to  this 
class    of    unfortunates.     This    investigation 
calls   for  considerably  more   than   a   census 
or    an    enumeration.     It    really    involves    a 
determination    of    conditions    in    each    indi- 
vidual case  and  action  in  accordance  with 
the    wishes    of   such    individuals    so    far   as 
j  practicable.     The   commission  is   authorized 
to  recommend  in  proper  cases,   such  as  de- 
sire it,  for  industrial  training  in  schools  for 
the    blind    outside    the    State,    the    State    to , 
I  pay  the  bills  in  whole  or  in  part,   and  it  is' 
also    commanded    to    "investigate    and    re- 
port  as   to   the   advisability  and   feasibility 
of  ameliorating  the  condition   of   the  adult 
blind   by   industrial  training,   the   establish- 
ment of  industrial  schools,  or  by  any  other 
means."     We    are   sure   that   this    action   is 
agreeable  to  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens. 
It   is   in   accordance   with   the   philanthropic 
history    of   the   State    in   which    have    orig- 
inated methods  of  instructing  and  training 
the   blind   that  have  opened   up   to   them  a 
new  world  and  reduced  to   a  minimum  the 
seriousness   of   their  deprivation. 
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TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6,  1904 
MISS   IRWIN  NAMED 


Member  of  Commission  for  Registering  the 
Adult  Blind 


At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  council 
this  morning.  Miss  Agnes  Irwin  of  Cam- 
bridge, dean  of  Radcliffe  Colllege,  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  new  commission 
for  registering  the  adult  blind. 
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MISS  IRWIN  APPOipp.i 

Dean  of  Radcliffe  Nanrred  as  TMIrd 
Member  of  Adult  Blind  Commis- 
sion— Executive  Council  Meets. 

The  executive  council  met  at  the  state 
house  at  10  o'clock  this  forenoon.  Gov 
Bates  presided,  and  after  the  session 
went  to  Tewksbury,  with  the  council- 
ors, to  inspect  the  state  institution 
there.  As  predicted  by  the  Globe  last 
Saturday  evening,  the  governor  nai-neci 
"William  J.  McKeever  of  Cambridge  and. 
Arthur  E.  Keating  of  Somerville  as  thai 
tv/o  new  members  of.  the  state  police. 
They  will  serve  in  the  inspection  depart- 
ment. 

Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  dean  of  Radcliffe, 
was  named  as  the  third  member  of  the 
new  commission  on  the  adult  blind. 
The  other  two  members,  Dr  Edward 
M.  Hartwell  and  Alpheus  H.   Hardy  of 
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WEDNESDAY,  SEPT.  7,  1904. 

GOVERNOR'S  APPOINTMENTS. 

Agnes   Irwin,   Dean   of  Radcliffe,    Made 

Member   of   Commission   for 

the  A-dult  Blind. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil, yesterday,  Agnes  Irwin  of  Cam- 
bridge, dean  of  Radcliffe  College,  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  commission 
to  register  the  adult  blind.  William  J 
McKeever  of  Cambridge  and  Arthur  E." 
Keating  of  Somerville  were  appointed 
to  the  district  police  force. 
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The  Work  of  the  Adult  Blind. 

To  the  Ef'itor  of  The  Chronicle: — 

Two  years  ago  we  called  the  attention  of 
J  your  readers  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
I  Mechanics  Fair  there  was  a  table  of  the 
handiwork  of  blind  women,  and  that  a  com- 
mittee from  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union  was  there  to  tell  the 
public  the  needs  of  that  overlooked  class  of 
people — the    adult  blind. 

You  have  Heard  from  time  to  time  how 
this  movement  to  help  the  blind  to  help 
themselves,  grew  into  the  "Mass  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Adult  Blind;"  how  it  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Legislature,  and  met  the  cor- 
dial support  of  both  houses  of  the  General 
Court,  and  that  the  Governor  appointed  a 
Commission  consisting  of  Dr.  Hartwell,  the 
noted  statistician,  Alpheus  Hardy,  one  of 
the  most  public-spirited  citizens  of  Boston, 
and  Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  Dean  of  Radcliffe,  to 
look  into  the  needs  of  this  long  neglected 
class  of  citizens. 

The  report  of  this  commission  being 
favorable,  and  the  need  of  more  time  for 
their  work  being  shown  last  winter,  they 
were  re-appointed,  and  are  still  studying 
the  problem  of  how  the  blind  can  be  given 
industrial  opportunities,  that  may  result  in 
self-support 

In    the    meantime,     the    Association    has 

started  an    "Experiment    Station"    at   345a 

Broadway,     Cambridge,     where     they    are 

demonstrating  the  fact  that  the  blind  can  do 

as    good  work  as  the  seeing  in  some  of,  the 

crafts. 

In  the  Fair  at  Mechanics  Building  this 
month  there  is  a  very  attractive  booth, 
where  five  sightless  men  and  women  skill- 
fully ply  five  different  crafts.  One  man 
makes  flower  stands,  coat-hangers,  bill-files, 


and  an  ingenious  puzzle,  in  wire.  One 
weaves  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  fancy  baskets, 
wall-pockets  and  work  stands.  A  woman 
crochets  table  covers,  bedspreads,  doilies, 
and  lace ;  another  makes  iron  holders,  and 
a  loom  has  been  sent  from  the  experiment 
station,  and  a  young  girl  is  weaving  useful 
and  beautiful  table  and  pillow  covers,  and 
sets  for  the  dining  table. 

This  booth  attracts  much  attention  in  the 
Fair,  and  visitors  never  tire  of  watching 
the  deft  fingers  and  talking  with  these 
cheerful  workers. 

As  the  Association  is  trying  to  imprsss 
upon  the  state  the  fact  that  it  is  an  economy 
to  open  a  trade  school  for  the  adult  blind, 
instead  of  supporting  those  who  are  poor  in 
the  Almshouse  (the  only  doors  now  open  to 
them),  they  chose  October  17th,  the  "State 
Economy  Day"  of  the  Fair,  to  hold  their 
two  meetings,  and  to  tell  the  public  of  the 
present   status   of   this   much  needed  work. 

Rev.  Edward  Oummings,  President  of  the 
Association,  presided  over  these  meetings 
in  his  usual  happy  manner,  and  Mr.  O.  F. 
F.  Campbel,  the  able  agent  of  the  Associa- 
tion, was  there  to  tell  of  the  encouragement 
he  has  met  with  when  lecturing  over  the 
state,  and  to  show  the  work  already  done  at 
the  Experiment  Station. 

Many  earnest  men  were  there  to  speak  for 
this  good  cause,  and  among  them  were  none 
more  eloquent  and  convincing  than  two  of 
our  Brookline  divines,  Rev.  D.  D.  Addison, 
and  Rev.  Francis  Rowley,  who  stirred  the 
hearts  of  all  who  heard  them.  Good  music 
was  rendered  by  Mr.  O'Brien,  a  blind  artist, 
and  an  original  monologue  given  by  Mr. 
Coles,  the  blind  humorist. 

Several  of  the  firms  represented  at  the 
Fair  joined  in  giving  an  afternoon  tea  to 
the  assembled  guests,  and  much  interest  in 
this  worthy  cause  was  expressed  over  the 
tea-cups.  M.  R.  Hoddkh. 
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THE  ADULT  BLIND 

During  the  past  summer  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind  has  estab- 
lished an  experiment  for  the  blind 
in  Cambridge  at  343A  Broadway,  coiner 
of  Inman  street.  The  object  of  the  ex- 
perimental work  is,  to  find,  test  and  de- 
velop trades  and  occupations  available 
to  the  blind.  All  residents  of  Cambridge, 
who  are  interested  in  the  effort  to  make 
the  blind  self-reliant  and  self-supportimg, 
are  cordially  invited  to  be  present  at 
the  first  public  inspection  which  is  to  be 
held  at  the  experimental  station  from  10 
to   5,   Tuesday,    November  15, 
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BLIND  OPEIIATOR  ON  THE  CORNER-CUTTING    PAPER    BOX   M.'VCHINB.     ^ 


'      '.'To   help   the   blind   to   help   themselves" 
and  to  do  so  in  a  way  that  will  eliminate 
from   the  earning   capacity   and   ability  to 
I  be   self-supporting,    the     sentimental     feat- 
;  ures  wluch  make  the  blind  man,  too  often, 
i  dependent  on  pity  for  his  daily  sustenance, 
f  this  is  the  object  of  the  newly  incorporated 
I  Massachusetts  Assn.  for  promoting  the  in- 
;  terest    of   the    adult    blind.    It    has    for    its 
!  officers^  directors  and  advisors  many  of  the 
I  most    prominent    men    and    women    of    the 
state. 
j     The  educational  feature  of  the  work  will 
1  not  be   touched  upon  by  the  new   associa- 
tion. The  work  which  is  being  done  in  that 
line    is    performed    ably    and    vv'ell    by    the 
Perkins      Institution      and      like      schools 
throughout  *the  state.  "V¥hat  the  association 
aims  to  accomplish  is  the  betterment  of  in- 
dustrial  conditions,    and  in   its   experiment 
station  at   Cambridge,    industries   and  pro- 
cesses  are    being  tested   with   the   idea   of 
finding   among  the   every   d'ay   occupations 
departments  of  the  work  that  can  be  done 
as  well  by  the  blind  as  by  the  seeing.- 
Ills  LONG  EXPERIENCE. 

Mr.  C.  P.  T.  Campbell,  who  has  charge 
of  the  work  at  the  experiment  station, 
has  had  long  experience  in  the  work,  to 
which  he  is  devoting  his  life.  His  father 
v/as  blind  from  infancy  and  it  was  largely 
though  his  endeavors  in  England  that  the 
great  industrial  schools  for  the  blind  at 
Birmingham  and  in  London  were  begun. 
In  carrj-ing  out  his  father's  ideas  Camp- 
bell is  bringing  to  this  coimtry  a  praise- 
worthy system. 

The   first    thing   to   be    done    in    the   new 
work  was  the  consideraxion  of  the  modern 
processes    which    are    easily,    learned    and 
are   sufficient    to    be   a   means   of   support. 
With  this  in  view,  a  corner  cutting  paper- 
box  machine  was   installed   in   the   experi- 
ment station. 
A  young  man  was  put  to  work  learning 
I  the    operation    of    the    machine    and    in    a 
;  very  short  time  had  mastered  it  sufEicient- 
!  9y   to   secure   for   himself  a  position   in  a 
I  factory  at   So.    Pramingham,   where   he  is 
'now    doing    as    well    as    any    of    his   more 
'  fortunate  co-workers. 

This   was   the   first   practical   illustration 
of  the  new  system's  adaptability, 
TRYING  SHORTHAND. 

The  weaving,  on  the  Swedish  hand  looms 
of  coarse  homespuns,  the  making  of  doi- 
lies and  centrepieces,  of  commercial  value 
because  of  demand  for  hand  work  created 
by  the  Arts  and  Crafts  society,  and  sev- 
eral other  simple  but  valuable  processes 
are  being  experimenfed  with,  and  it  is  said 
successfully. 

The  most  wonderful  and  startling  of  the 

experiments .  are    those    in    which    a    new 

short   hand   machine   and   a   ordinary   uni- 

iversal    kej'-board     typewriter     are     being 

!  tried.       The  short   hand   machine   has   key 

I  board    of    6    keys    which    register    upon    a 

'■  ticker    tape    the  jaised    symbols    of    blind 

alphabet. 


rz, 


|t  fiy  this  means  a  dictation  may  be  given-a 

•to  a  blind  stenographer  who  is  able  to  at-  . 
tain  as  great  speed  on  the  machine  as  a| 
seeing  person,  well  educated  in  either' 
sliorthand  systems.  | 

After  the  letter  has  been  dictated  the  ; 
stenographer  unwinds  the  ticker  roll  and, 
by  feeling  the  raised  synxbols,  is  able  to? 
write  the  exact  dictation  on  the  typewriter.  ' 

The  man  who  has  been  learning  the  sys- 
tem, at  the  experiment  station,  after  24 
days  of  application,  during  which  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  learn  the  code  and 
the  typewriter  keyboard  from  the  posi- 
tions of  the  kej'S  alone,  was  able  to  take 
a  perfect  dictation  and  attain,  the  speed  of 
somewhat  over  20  words  a  minute  on  the 
typewriter. 

The  field  that  this  alone  opens  to  the 
blind  man  is  a  vei*y  broad  one. 


w 
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In  a  pleasant  Cambridge  house,  at  the  corner  of  Broadwaj^ 

and  Inman  street,  there  has  just  been  opened  an  experiment 

.  station  for  the  trade  trainirg  of  the  blind. 

Trade  Training  The  object  of  the  undertaking,  for  which 

for  the  Blind  the   Massachusetts    Association   on   the 

Adult   Blind   stands   sponsor,  is  to   help 
those  who  have  become  sightless  since  childhood  to  help  them- 
selves.   That  some  establishment  was  sorely  needed  immedi- 
ately becomes  plain,  when  it  is  realized  that  in  Massachusetts 
there  are  3983  blind  persons,  eighty-six  per  cent,  of  whom  are 
above  nineteen  years  of  age.    Some  of  these  have  become  blina 
in  the  midst  of  a  self-supporting  life;  and  many  who  are  able- 
badied  and  eager  to  work  have  been  forced  into  dependence,  be- 
cause there  was  no  opportunity  to  receive  the  training  necessary 
to  make  them  mare  or  less  self-supporting.    The  Perkins  Insti- 
tution admits  no  person  over  nineteen  years  of  age,  nor  does  its 
mattress  shop  provide  training  for  adults.    Moreover,  the  home 
iostractioa  supplied  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  is 
not  aloDg  the  lines  through  which  self-support  is  attained.  There 
■wras  very  great  need,  therefore,  not  only  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  Promoting  the  Interest  of  the  Adult  Blind  (of 
which  Rev.  Edward  Cummings  is  president,  Mrs.  Mary  Morton 
Kehew  treasurer  and  Mrs.  Ada  Pearson  Spaulding  secretary),  but 
also  of  this  new  departure.    Here  industries  and  processes  which 
seem  practicable  for  the  blind  will  be  tested  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  who  has  spent  a  large  part 
of  his  life  in  work  for  the  blind,  and  who  is  thoroughly  convers- 
ant with  what  has  been  done  here  and  abroad  for  those  without 
sight.     The  aim  will  be  to  try  all   such   occupations  as  give 
promise  of  making  the  blind   self-reliant  and  self-respecting. 
The  movement  is  a  highly  interesting  one,  and  should  attract 
many  sympathetic  visitors  next  Tuesday,  when  the  station  is  to 
be  opened  for  its  first  public  inspection.    Coming,  as  this  occa- 
sion does,  very  near  the  birthday  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe, 
who  placed  Massachusetts  in  the  front  rank  so  far  as  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  is  concerned,  it  is  particularly  noteworthy;  ior 
it  asserts  plainly  Massachusetts*  intention  to  be  among  the  fore- 
most in  the  industrial  training  as  well  as  of  those  who  have  suf- 
fered loss  of  sight  since  childhood. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


Tomorrow  from  10  to  5  o'clock  the  ex- 
periment station  recently  established  at 
34oA  Broadway  by  the  Massachusetts 
association  for  promoting  the  interests 
of  thr.  hVi«#  will  be  publicly  inspected 
for  the  first  time.  The  committee  which 
has  sent  tput  the  invitations  consists  of 
Mary  Morton  Kehew,  Annette  P.  Rog- 
ers, Edward  M.  Hartwell  and  Samuel 
f — HiTihltTirilBiiiiiiiiiii 
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CPERIMENT  STATION  WHERE 
THE  ADULT  BLIND  ARE 
TAUGHT  TO  BECOME 

SELF-SUPPORTING  CITIZENS 
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IC'N   NJACM^NEL  ESPECIALLY   iNVEKXJED 
rOT?  THAT    PUT?P(?^TS.  -^zi— 
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There  is  held  today,  from  10  A.  M.  to 
5  P.  M.,  the  first  public  inspection  of  the 
experiment  station  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Association  for  Promoting-  the  In- 
terests of  the  Adult  Blind.  It  has  been 
established  at  343 A  Broadway,  Cam- 
bridge^ which  Is  virtually  to  the  rear  of 
Cambridge  City  Hall.  The  aim  of  the 
place,  summarily  expressed,  is  to  pro- 
vide means  for  making  grown-up  blind 
people  6elf -supporting;  to  teach  them 
trades.  The  inspection  reveals  not 
merely  the  method  followed  but  some 
actual  results  attained. 

The  experiment  station  grew  out  of  a 
movement  early  last  winter  in  behalf  of 
blind  people  over  19,  who  were  too  old  to 
enter  the  Perkins  Institution  and  to 
whom  the  average  "home  instruction" 
was  of  little  use.  A  committee  was 
formed,  composed  of  Mary  Morton 
Kehew.  Annette  P.  Rogers,  Edward  M. 
Hartwell  and  Samuel  F.  Hubbard  to 
make  a  beginning.  They  secured  Charles 
F,  F.  Campbell  as  executive  agent, 
whose  father  is  at  the  head  of  the  RoyW 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind  In  Eng- 
land, where  some  remarkable  results 
have  been  attained  in  smoothing  the 
path  of  the  sightless  and  where  Mr, 
Campbell,  Jr.,  has  had  a  thorough  train- 

Aug. 

^This  experiment  station  is  the  fruit  of 
Bia  first  contributions,  where,  both  on 
aceount  of  limitations  In  funded  re* 
Boiflwjes  and  In  the  nature  of  the  work, 
much  was  tentative.  It  was  fairly  well 
started  by  last  July,  since  which  timej 

j&  few  pupils^have  been  trained  In  thgi 


lines  of  work  desigrned  for  the  school 
and  are  today  practical  examples  of  the 
feasibility  of  teaching  trades  to  the 
blind. 

One  man,  for  example,  was  trained  to 
run  a  hand  power  box  comer  cutter;  a 
simple  machine,  hut  in  common  use 
wherever  boxes  either  of  thin  wood  or 
of  pasteboard  are  made.  He  studied  on 
it  for  10  days  and  secured  a  job  in  a 
suburb  of  Boston.    His  employer  writes: 

"Mr.  is  getting  along  splendidly  and 

with  no  more  spoiled  work  than  the  or- 
diiitary  beginner.  He  gives  every  prom- 
ise of  becoming  a  good  workman." 

Hand  loom  work  is  readily  learned  by 
the  blind,  and  is  remunerative  when 
learned.  The  latest  experiment  is  with 
a  shorthand  typewriting  machine  in- 
vented for  the  blind  that  calls  for  a  con- 
siderable course  of  study,  but  is  entirely 
practicable  and  opens  up  a  field  of  em- 
ployment for  the  blind  hitherto  closed 
to,  them.  The  scheme  of  teaching  is  de- 
signed: 

For  those  unable  to  leave  their  homes,  for 
those  who  can  work  best  in  shops  for  the  ' 
I  blind,  for  those  who  are  capable  of  adapting  ' 
{ themselves  to  conditions  in  factories  for  the 
seeing;  for  home  work  of  seeming  value  is  in 
view  and  to  be  tested  as  soon  as  possible;  for 
teaching  shop  work,  tests  with  several  hand 
looms  now  being  made. 

Competition  with  machine  made  goods  is  not 
attempted.    Articles  which  have  value  because 
j  they  arc   hand  made   and  of  individual   design 
ibave  been  succeesfuUy  iproducod,  nuch  as  dress 
goods,  material  for  embroidery,  coverings  lor 
sideboards,  ehift'onnieres,  sofa  pillows,  also  cen- 
trepieces, doylies,  rag  mats,  etc.      ,     ^  ^        .  „ 
While  rag  carpets  have  been  made  before  by 
the  blind,  so  far  as  is  known,   it  is  the  first 
tim*  in  the  United  States  that  the  finer  arci- 
clea  of  hand  weaving  have  been  tried. 

At  present  in  the  United  States  broom 
and  mattress  making  are  the  only  shop 
industries  open  to  the  blind.  In  this 
state  there  are  said  to  be  3400  blind 
adults.     Of  this  number  a  goodly  pro- 
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portion  need  w^ork,  but  all  cannot  earn 
a  living  by  the  limited  occupations  open 
to  them.  There  is  one  good  shop  for 
the  blind  in  Massachusetts,  but  it  em- 
ploys only  15  blind  workers.  The  real 
need  is  an  increased  field  of  occupa- 
tions, 

A  detail  of  some  si'niificancfe  is  that 
though  there  has  been  no  public  an- 
liouncement  of  the  school,  there  have 
been  30  applications  in  the  past  two 
months  for  a  chance  to  learn  how  to 
QHtsn  a  living. 
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UNEMPLOYED  ADULT  BUND 


PRACTICAL 


TRAINING 
SUPPORT 


FOR     SELF- 


Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting 
the  liiterests  of  the  Adult  Blind,  at  Its 
Experiment  Station  in  Cambridge,  Has 
Accomplished  Excellent  Results  —  To 
These  Afflicted  People  Have  Been  Opened 
Ways  of  Earning  a  Livelihood 


The    establishment    in    Cambridge    of    an 
Experiment   Station   by   the    Massachusetts 

I  Association  for  Promoting  tlie  Intarests  of 
the  Adult  Blind  has  proved  a  practical  suc- 
cess. This  is  shown  beyond  doubt  by  re- 
sults   already    achieved.      This    Association 

\^^s\  organized  in  15K>3  by  prominent  people 

j  active  in  philanthropic  work,  who  realized 
that  for  the  adult  blind  opportunities  and 
fields  for  self-supporting  work  were  very 
few.    The  chief  aim  of  the  Association  is  to 

jhelp  the  unemployed  and  able-bodied  blind, 
although    the    infirm    or    aged    are    by    no 

j  means  forgotten  hy  the  Association's 
"friendly  visitors.^'  To  many  such  it^ 
agent  carries  good  cheer  and  encourage- 
ment, often  pointing  out  ways  whereby  they 
may  help  themselves. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  Massachusetts,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  official  report,  there  are 
nearly  ifour  thousand  blind  persons,  88  per 
cent  of  whom  are  above  nineteen  years  of 
agfe.  Some  become  blind  in  the  midst  of  a 
self-supporting  life;  and  many,  who  are 
able-bodied  and  eager  to  work,  are  forced 
to  become  dependent  because  there  is  ho 
opportunity  for  them  to  receive  the  train- 
ing necessary  to  make  them  self-support- 
ing. The  blind  need  work  even  more  than 
the  seeing,  not  only  for  self-support,  but  to 
save  them  from  the  helplessness  and  de- 
pendence incident  to  their  limitations.  A 
State  commission  has  been  appointed  by  the 
governor  "to  investigate  the  condition  of 
the  adult  blind."  While  awaiting  the  final 
report  of  the  commission,  the  Association  is 
continuing  its  work. 
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There  are  in  the  United  States  only  ten 
or  twelve  schools  for  teaching  industries  td 
the  blind.  In  Connecticut  the  State  gives, 
the  blind  three  years'  free  instruction  arid 
in  Canada  similar  provision  is  made  for 
training  the  blind  in  practical  work.  In 
Massachusetts,  however,  no  such  conditions 
ftxist  to  help  the  unemployed,  able-bodied 
adult  blind,  as  compared  with  the  welfare 
of  blind  children  for  whom  kindergartens 
and  schools  are  established  and  the  aged 
blind  who  are  given  instruction  at  home. 
The  class  above  the  age  of  nineteen  or  those 
who  may  become  blind  through  accident  or 
other  cause  after  that  age  stand  as  a  help- 
less class  without  practical  training  and  it 
Is  this  which  the  Massachusetts  Association 
seeks  to  give  them.  The  Perkins  Institu- 
tion does  not  admit  persons  over  nineteen 
years  of  age.  "Home  teaching"  (begun  by 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  in 
1900),  according  to  its  official  report,  "is 
purely  educational  and  does  not  aim  to  sup- 
ply the  means  of  self-sup j^ort,"  although 
when  practicable  the  teachers  give  instruc- 
tion in  sewing,  knitting  and  chair-caning, 
as  well  as  in  reading. 

It  lis  to  meet  and  solve  the  problems  of 
what  occupations  can  be  found  available 
lor  the  adult  blind  or  w^here  thej'-  can  re- 
ceive needful  training,  and  how  recognition 
of  their  ability  can  be  secured  from  em- 
ployers and  the  general  pu'blic  that  the  ex- 
periment (Station  in  Cambridge,  w:h;ich  is 
situated  at  No,  343A  Broadway,  has  been 
establrshed.  It  is  under  the  superintend- 
ence and  direction  of  Charles  F.  F.  Camp- 
bell, who  is,  ably  assisted  by  his  wife  in 
this  work.  Mr.  Campbell's  father,  blind 
from  infancy,  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  I 
the  establis'hment  of  the  Royal  Normal! 
College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the! 
Blind,  London,  England.  The  Cambridgei 
school-station  does  not  attempt  to  educatej 
blind  people  or  to  board  or  house  them, ; 
because  the  Association  well  recognizes  the] 
great  work  in  this  line  which  is  carried  On 
so  successfully  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
in  South  Boston.  Its  aim  is  to  reach  and' 
help  the  blind  of  both  sexes,  wlio,  having 
reached  adult  age,  are  intelligent  and  have 
at  least  a  fair  education,  by  training  them 
In  some  practical  li-ae  of  work  as  a  means! 
of  self-support,  and  then  to  find  remunera-i 
tive  positions  for  them.  Effort  is  made  toj 
do  tWis  for  the  blind  who  are  unable  toi 
leave  their  homes,  for  those  who  can  do 
their  best  -work  in  shops  for  the  blind  and 
for  the  blind  -w^ho  are  capable  of  adapting 
themselves  to  conditions  m  factories  for 
the  seeing. 

There    are    many    simple,    useful    things 
which  the  blind  can  make  at  home,   after 
they  once  have  been  properly  taught.     Catte 
chair   seating  has  l3een   one   of   their   most! 
available  occupations,  but  the  work  is  not ' 
now  -I'emunerative^. .Ot.lier_mate rials  than  i 


cafite  are  miic!i'"usea';'  and  "the  fact  that  the 
chair  must  be  called  for  and  delivered  les- 
sens the  net  money  return  to  the  blind 
workman.  Broom  making  does  not  longer 
pay  sufficiently  well,  in  competition  with 
machine-made  brooms.  Mattress-making 
Js  one  of  the  best  occupations  open  to  the 
blind,  a  very  high  standard  of  excellence  in 
the  work  being  required  and  paid  for.  But 
all  blind  persons  cannot  become  mattress- 
makers,  and  other  fields  of  occupation  must 
be  sought. 

Processes  in  factories  for  the  seeing  have 
already  been  found  which  are  so  nearly  au- 
tomatic that  practically  no  sight  is  required 
in  their  performance.     A  blind  person,  once 
established,  has  every  incentive,  by  reason 
of  the  limited  number  of  occupations  open 
to  him,   to  become  a  faithful,   painstaking, 
wage-earning   workman.      The   first   experi- 
ment   in    Cambridge    in    this    direction    was 
i  with   a  hand  pov/er   box   corner   cutter.     A 
j young  man  practised  at  the  experiment  sta- 
:  tion  on  the  machine  for  ten  days,   and  be- 
icame   sufficiently    familiar   with    the    cutter 
to  enter  a,  factory,  where  his  employer  says 
he  is  getting  along  splendidly  and  with  no 
more  spoiled  work  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
i  beginner.      He   gives    every    promise    of   be- 
I  coming  a  good  workman. 

One  of  the  lines   of  practical   training  is 
stenography  and  typewriting  for  the  blind. 
They  may  become  expert  enough  to  becomf- 
private    secretaries    or    to    perform    general 
work  in   business  offices.     A  special   short- 
I  hand  instrument  has  been  devised   for  use 
by  the  blind.     It   has  only  six   keys,    m.uch 
<  like  typewriter  keys,  and  an  additional  shift 
key.     Indentations    are    made   on   a    roll    of 
tape,    after    the    manner    of    stock    tickers, 
with   broad    "ribbon."      After    the    operator 
;  has   written   his   dictation,    he   reads    it    by 
touch.      With    this   shorthand    machine    the 
blind  person  is  enabled  to  write  characters, 
by"  combinations  of  punctured  dots,   follow- 
ing the  idea  of  the   Braille   alphabet   com- 
monly used  by  the  blind,  and  the  system  of 
shorthand  cliaracters  based  on   the  _seeing- 
s'horthand   system.       One   man   at   the   sta- 
tion,   in    twenty-four    days,    so    completely 
mastered  the  shorthand  system  and  its  ap- 
plication  to   this    machine    that   he    is   now 
.  iable  to  take  ordinary  dictation   on   the   in- 
strument and  then  write  it  out  in  full  on  an 
ordinary  typewriter.     He  can  perform  this 
work  on  paper  bearing  a   letter-head,   and 
his  ability  to  begin  at  just  the  right  place 
the  letter  that  he  transcribes  and  his  spa- 
cing, alignment,   punctuation  and  all   other 
essentials  are  truly  remarkable.     The  man 
was  well  educated,   it   may   be   stated,    but 
received   his   training   in    this    special    sten- 
ographic work  at   the   Experiment   Station. 
It  is  believed  by   Superintendent   Campbell 
that  what  this  man  has  done  others  of  like 
Intelligence    may    accomplish.      This    short- 
band    machine,    an    English    invention,    de- 
vised especially  for  the  blind,  is  no.w  in  use 


.  for  the  first  time  in  New  England  for  com- 

;  mercial  purposes. 

This  youiTg  man  is  enabled  now  to  earn 
In  a  month  more  than  he  was  able  to  earn 
In   a  whole   year    in  (any   work   he   under- 
took   previous   to   his   training  at   the   Ex-  i 
periment  Station.     Others  in   turn   are   be- 
ing  taught    the    simple    working    ot   these 
machines  and  are  so  trained  that  they  can 
be    valuable    employees    in    any   paper    box 
factory.     The  machine  used  In  this  case  is 
but  one   of   a  number  that    have  already  J 
been    found    and   is    typical    of   many   that^, 
miight  be  discovered  if  the  Association  had  ! 
the  means  to  further  such  investigation. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  work  at 
the  Experiment  Station  is  found  in  the 
Swedish  hand  looms,  wherewith  the  blind, 
have  been  taught  how  to  weave  cloths, 
from  woollens,  cottons,  linens,  etc.  In  this,  ' 
most  gratifying  success  has  been  achieved 
and  so  good  are  the  results  of  the  work 
done  that  the  cloths  woven  Oiave  found 
ready  sale,  especially  the  pure  linens, 
woven  in  various  widths  and  of  coarse, 
medium  and  finer  threads  in  the  natural 
shades  of  the  linen.  These  goods  are  par- 
ticularly well  suited  for  ladies'  dresses  or 
for  many  household  articles  in  which 
coarse  linens  are  useful.  Tablecloths, 
luncheon  sets,  pillow  covers  and  many 
other  things  have  been  woven  in  plain 
goods  and  also  with  colored  designs  inter- 
woven, resembling  embroidery,  yet  far 
more  durable.  Among  the  things  made  at 
the  station  have  been  some  coarse  woven 
rugs  in  colors  deraanded  by  special  private  ; 
orders.  These  rugs  are  fashioned  after  sug-  ■ 
gestions  by  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  j 
and  meeit  a  demand  for  special  floor  cover- 
ings for  use  with  pfirticular  furnishings. 
They  are  strong,  serviceable  and  artistic 
productions. 

If    Massachusetts    ha.d,    in    proportion    to 

;.  the  total  number  of  her  blind,  facilities  for 
^hop  work  equal  to  those  of  the  most  fa- 
vored localities  in  England,  she  would'  have 
a-ccommodation  for  five  hundred  blind  work- 

'  ers.  That  there  is  a  need  for  work  such  as 
the  Bxperirhent  Station  is  attempting  is 
irrefutably  proved  by  the  daily  increasing 
list  of  applicants.  Although  no  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  work  in  Cambridge  has 
been  made,  more  than  thirty  applicants 
have  come  in  the  last  tvv^o  months  asking 
for  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  earn  a  living. 
The  Association  needs  funds  to  carry  on 
this  work  until  the  State  sees  fit  to  under- 

.  take  it.  The  principles  which  must  under- 
lie the  future  industrial  work  of  the  blind 

;  are     being     worked     out     at     the     Experi- 

,  ment    Station.      Such    experiments    demand 

'  patience  and  foresight  and  involve  consid- 
erable expense.  Many  applicants  have  not 
the  means  to  pay  their  board  while  being 
trained.     Materials  and  instruction  are  in- 

'"  dispensable.      Machines    which    warrant    a 

[■^triai  ought  to  be  procured  and  tested.     AH 


■^TTesFTactof s  enteFinto  The'^iTO 
the  blind  self-reliant  and  self-supporting. 
Dr.  Howe  placed  Massachusetts  in  the  front 
rank  In  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  the 
Association  hopes  to .  make  it  eventually 
foremost  in  this  industrial  training,  as  v/ell. 
The  council  of  the  Association  is  -made  up 
of  these  officers:  President,  Edward  Cum- 
m'ing-s;  vice  presidents,  William  P.  Fowler 
and  Samuel  B.  Capen;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Mary- 
Morton  Kehew;  secretary,  A.  P.  Spaulding'. 
There  is  a  board  of  fifteen  directors,  made 
up  of  prominent  men  land  women  and  an 
advisory  board  of  about  twenty  embraces 
well-known  names. 
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The  Adult  Blind. 

In  connection  with   the  meeting  to  be 
held  by  the  Atalanta  Club  in  the  First  j 
Congregational   Church   on   Nov.  29,   the  ; 
committee  in   charge  desire   to   call   at-  [ 
itention  to  a  recent  visit  to  the  new  ex-^ 
periment    station,    on    Broadway,    Cam-  I 
bridge,   where   seVerai    blind   people    are  ^ 
being     taught     occupations     that     will  i 
make    them     self-supporting.        As    one 
enters  the  room  are  seen  two  looms  at 
which  women  are  at  work  weaving  linen  ^ 
that  may  be   used   for   dresses  or  other  i 
purposes  to  which  hand  woven  textures 
may    be    put,      'There    are    also    fancy 
weaves     for    trimmings.        One     visitor 
was    oontemplating    a    summer    suit    of 
this  material.      It  was  a  lesson  in  more 
ways    than    one   to    watch    those    young 
women    at    work   and   learn    from    their 
own  lips  how  happy  th«y  are  when  do- 
ing something.      They  are  able  to  weave 
many    designs    that    make    very    pretty 
sofa  pillows,  towels  or  mats. 

In    the    next    room    may    be   seen    the. 
woven  fabrics  and  isome    rugs   done   on 
a  large   loom,   and   one   may.  order  tex- 
tiles made  to  order.      In  this  room  also 
are  the  remarkable  shorthand  typewrit- 
ing   machines,    and    the    man    operating 
them  said  that  he  had  learned  the  code 
and  how  to  use  it  in  one  month,  and  is 
able    to   do   very    good    work,    acting    ai 
stenographer    for    iMr.     Campbell,     the 
Superintendent.       He     knew     the     type- 
writer previously  and  had  a  good  speed 
being    a    typewriter    for    several    years 
This    new    method   o£    taking   dictatio: 
opens   up   a  large  line   of   work   for  the 
blind. 

A  lafge  rag  carpet  loom  was  being 
operated  in  another  room  by  a  young 
man,  who  works  out  the  design  planned 
by   one   who    sees. 

ln<  yet  another  rodm  a  man  was  mak- 
ing wire  coat  hangers,  flower  poL 
stands  and  other  things  that  bring 
him  some  income.  These  goods  may 
also  be  ordered.      There  is  also  a   ma- 
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chine  for  cutting-  ithe  corners  and  sides^ 
of  pasteboard  boxes,  and  a  young  mar* 
learned  this  work  in  10  days  so  well  that 
he  is  now  employed  by  the  Dennison 
people  on  the  same  conditions  as  the 
seeing.  The  story  of  some  of  this  work 
will  be  one  of  the  features  of  the  meet- 
ing on  Nov.  29,  and  the  possibilities  of 
the  blind  will  also  be  told  by  those  who 
have    sfWj^d    them    and    have    worked 
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Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Blind,  which  was  iccently  sent  out, 
ought  t(3"tie  productive  of  great  good  in  pre- 
venting blindness.  It  ^liows  what  may  lead 
up  to  the  loss  of  sight,  and  its  advice  con- 
cerning the  improvement  of  the  state  of  the 
partially  blind  is,  no  doubt,  of  great  value. 
The  practical  assistance  which  this  associa- 
tion renders  to  those  whose  vision  is  im- 
paired or  entirely  lost  has  long  been  the 
theme  of  praise,  and  its  latest  scheme  is 
equally  deserving  of  .CAmateiMis^ieft;* 
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THE  ADULT  BLIND 
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TtECENTLY  ESTABLISHED  CAM-^ 
BRIDGE  EXPERIMENT  STATION 
OPENED  FOR  PUBLIC  INSPEC- 
TION TUESDAY. 

The  first  public  inspection  of  the 
Cambridge  experiment  station  of  the 
Massachusetts  association  for  pro- 
moting- the  interests  of  the  adult  blind, 
was  held  Tuesday  morning  at  the 
house,  343  Broadway,  recently  engaged 
by  the  association  for  a  trade  train- 
ing school.  The  interest  aroused  sur- 
prised even  those  most  concerned  as 
shown  by  the  monetary  returns  made 
in  response  to  the  leaflet  sent  out  with 
the  invitations,  and  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  representative  people  who  called 
during  the  day. 

The  association  is  concerned  with 
those  over  19,  who  are  too  old  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Perkins  institute  and 
who  need  something  which  the  "home 
teaching"  cannot  supply.  Of  these 
I  there  aire  the  aged  and  infirm  for 
I  whom  a  friendly  visitor  has  been  en- 
;  gaged.  It  is  hoped  that  the  ccmimis- 
•  sion  will  recommend  some  mieans  of 
relief  for  this  large  -class  of  needy 
blind.  But  it  is  with  the  unemployed, 
able-bodied  blind  that  the  assiociation 
is  at  present  more  immediately  con- 
cerned. For  these  the  experiment 
station  seeks  to  find  remunerative 
work;  first,  for  those  unable  to 
leave  their  homes;  second,  for  those 
who  oain  work  best  in  shops  for  th-3 
blind;  and  third,  for  those  who  are 
capable  of  adapting  themselves  to 
conditions  in  factories  for  the  seeing. 
Home  work  of  seeming  value  is  also 
in  view  and  should  be  tested  as  soon 
as  possible.  Tests  with  several  hand 
looms  are  now  being  made.  Com- 
petition with  machine  made  goods  is 
not  attempted.  Articles  which  have 
value  because  they  are  hand-made 
and    of    individual    design,    have    been 


suirutsi^rajly  proaucoa;     siicTT " aiT'HTess 
goods,  material  for  em,broidery,  cover - 
ing-s    for    side      boards,      chiffonnieres, 
sofa  pillows,  also  center-pieces,  doilies, 
iiaig    mats,    etc.       While     rag-     carpetb 
have  been  made  before  by   the    blind, 
so  far  as  is  known,   this     is  the     first 
time   in   the   United     States   that     the 
finer    articles    of   hand   weaving!     have 
been  tried. 
j      At   present    in     the     United     States, 
!  broom   and   mattress    making   are    the 
'  only  shop  industries  open  to  the  blind. 
I  In   Massachusetts,    there   are    said     to 
i  be. 3,400   blind    adults.       Of   this   num- 
ber,   a    goodly    proportion    need    work, 
but  all   cannot     earn   a  living  by     the 
limited     occupations     open    to      them. 
There  is  one  good  shop  for  the    blind 
in  this  state,   but   it   employs   only     15 
blind   workers.       The    real   need    is   an 
increased   field  of  occupations. 

At  the  last  session,  before  the  com- 
mission,   Mr.    Campbell,    the      superin- 
}  tendent,   staited    that   he   felt  confident 
;  that   the  blind   could     use     machinery 
'  sufficiently   well    to   take   positions     in 
factories  for  those  who   can   see     and 
that  all  that  was  needed  was  a  place 
I  where    a    number   of    simple   machines 
I  could  be  tested.      This  the  asscciation 
i  hias  imade  possible  by  establishing  the' 
experim.ent    station   which    is   probably! 
the   first    attempt   in   the     world     sys-. 
tematically    to    find    machines    in    fac-, 
tories   for   the   seeing  which   the   blind! 
c'SL,n   operate   successfully.       Of    course] 
it   must   be  understood    that   machines 
and    processes    are    sought    for,    which 
are  so  nearly  automatic  that   little  or 
no  sight  is  required  in  their  operation. 
The   first    experiment    in    this   direc- 
i  tioni  has  been  with  a  hand  power  box 
'  coiner    cutter.       A    young    man    prac- 
ticed  at   the    station   on    this    machine, 
for   ten  days  and  became     sufficiently: 
familiar  with,  the   cutter  to  enter   the' 
factory    of  the   Dennison   Manufactur- 
ing   Co.,   a,t    South    Framingham.      An, 
unsolicited    letter    from    his    employer 
says    that   the    man    is    getting    along 
splendidly    and    with   no    more    spoiled 
work  than  that  of  the  ordinary  begin- 
I  ner.     AlsO'  that  he  gives  every  promise 
i  of  becoming  a  good  workman. 
!     The  machine  used  in  this  case  is  but 
I  one  of  a  number     that  have     already 
been  found  and  is  but  typical  of  many 
that  might  be  discovered  if   the  asso- 
ciation    had     the     means     to     further 
such  investigation. 

The  latest  experiment  has  been  witlj 
a  Stains'by- Wayne  shorthand  ma- 
chine especially  invented  for  the  blind. 
Sudh  machines  have  been  used  in  Eng- 
land (where  they  were  invented)  for 
the  past  three  years,  but  this  is  the 
first  attempt  to  use  it  for  commercial 


purposes  in  New  England.  An  ap- 
plicaxit  for  work  at  the  station,  a  man 
of  good  education  who  did  not  need 
industrial  training,  gladly  took  the 
shorthand  machine  loaned  by  the  as- 
sociation. After  24  days'  study,  he 
had  gained  sufficient  speed  to  be  of 
value  to  the  superintendent  as  his 
stenographer.  *If  one  blind  man  can 
do  as  well  as  this  in  24  days,  others 
ought  to  be  ^ble  to  do  creditable  work 
in  the  time  occupied  by  seeing  persons 
to  master  shorthand. 

Although  no  public  announcement 
of  the  work  in  Cambridge  has  been 
made,  oiver  30  applicants  have  come  in 
the  last  two  months  asking  for  an  op- 
portunity to  learn!  to  earn  a  living. 

If  Massachusetts  had,  in  proportion 
to  the  total  number  of  her  blind, 
facilities  for  shop  work  equal  to  those 
of  the  most  favored  localities  in  Eng- 
land, she  would  have  accommodation 
for  500  blind  workers.  That  there 
is  a  need  for  work  such  as  the  ex- 
periment station  is  attempting  is 
irrefutably  proven  by  the  daily  in- 
creasdng  list  of  applicants.  The  as- 
sociation needs  funds  to  carry  on  this 
work  until  the  state  sees  fit  to  under-  i 
take  it.  The  principles  which  must  I 
underlie    the    future    industrial      work' 

of  the  blind  are  being  worked  out  a.t 
the    station.       Such    experiments     de-i 
"^mand   patience   and   foresight   and   in-j 
volve     considerable     expense.        Many 
applicants  have  not  the  means  to  pay 
their  board   v/hile  being  trained.     Ma- 
terials   and    instruction    are    indispen-  j 
sable.    Machines  which  warrant  a  trial  i 
ought  to  be  procured  and  tested.      Dr.  I 
Howe    placed    Massachusetts     in     the ! 
^front  rank     in  the     education  of     the 
blind.       It  should  be   foremost   in  this 
industrial  training  as  well.    The  acorn, 
has  been  planted  and  all  that  is  now 
needed  is  a  little  sunshine. 

Mr.    and   Mrs.    Campbell   have   taken 
up   their  residence  at   the   experiment  i 
station,    occupying    the    upper   piart   of  i 
the  hio'use.    The  lower  floor  is  used  for  j 
work  rooims.     The  policy  of  the  asso-  ! 
elation  is  to  have  the  workers   board 
in    the    vicinity    of    the    station    while 
learning  a  trade.     Mr.    Campbell,   who' 
is  agent  for  the  association  as  well  as 
superinitendent  of  the   training   school, 
has  spent  a  large   part   of  hisi  life   in  j 
work  for  the  blind,  and  has  been  en- 
gagiedi  to  inform  the  public  by  lectures 
and  otherwise  of  the  needs  and   capa- 
bilities of  the  blind,  and  to  show  what 
has    already    been    accomplished,    both 
her^  and  abroad.     Rev.  Edward  Cum- 
mings,  of  this  city,  is  president  of  the 
association. 
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Our  report  of  the  work  of  training 
the  adult  blind  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest by  miany.  The  field  is  a  com- 
paratively new  one,  but  great  results 
have  been  obtained  already,  and  the 
experiment  is  certaim  to  be  very  suc- 
cefiisful,    if  properly   supported. 
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Atalanta  Clu%. 

The  Atalanta  Club  met  in  Oxford  Club 
Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  tourist  class  of  the  1884  Club 
were  the  special  guests  of  the  evening. 
Mis-s  Edith  yr.  Whitmore,  Chairman  of 
the  special  meetings,  explained  that  it 
was  incorporated  into  the  club's  by-law^ 
that  whenever  a  fifth  Tuesday  occurred 
in  a  club  month  a  public  meeting  was  to 
be  held,  at  which  some  ques-tions  of  the 
day,  preferably  philanthropic,  was  to  be 
considered.  She  stated  that  on  Tues- 
day, Nov.  29,  the  meeting  would  be  In 
the  interest  of  the  adult  blind,  and 
would  be  held  in  the  Vine  s-treet  churchr.. 
Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  President, 
Mrs.  Ada  Perkins  Spaulding,  Secretary, 
and  Mr  Campbell,  agent  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  Promoting  the  In- 
terests of  the  Adult  Blind,  will  address 
the  meeting,  as  also  wiil»-.Miss  Helen 
Keller  and  her  friend  and  ir^Lerpreter,  ^ 
Miss  Sullivan.  i 

As  the  Chairman  had  been  empowered  j 
to     appoint    her     own     committee     Miss  | 
Whitmore  called  for  a  committee  of  the  ; 
whole  to  extend  hospitality  to  the  guests 
'i^  the  evening. 

^fe%if^enry  Bray  o^vee,  veo^g^jJ^SfesAisif 
lecture  dW'^''^^aip*MiU'  -afW!l""*'ffteJapanese, "' 
and  succeeded  in  acquainting  lier  audi- 
ence   with    many    of    the    home    touches 
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FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  25,  1904 
Mass     Meeting     for    Adult     Blina 

A  mass  meeting  in  the  interests   of  the 
i  adult   blind,    their    efforts    to   become    self-» 
i  supporting,  is   to  be   held  in   Lynn   on   the 
livening  of  Tuesday,   Nov.   29.     Interest  in 
the  occasion   is  such   that  already  a   large 
attendance  seems  assured.     Final  arrange- 
ments  are   not    fully    completed,    but   it   is 
probable    that    Miss    Helen    Keller    will    hp 
among  the  spepkprs. 
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INSTRUCTING   THE    BLIND. 

An     entertainmsnt     of     i»€>Fe   tlian 
ordinary  merit     is  that  announced  by 
the   Clinton   Women's    club,    for'   next 
Friday     evening,     by     Charles     F.  F. 
Campbell,  formerly  of  the  Academy  of 
'  Music   for   the  blind    in   London,    who  1 
will  talk     on     "Seeing  by  Touch,"  in! 
illustration     of     the  various   ways  by ! 
which  the   blind   become   self-support- 
ing.      In     enforcing     his   subject  the 
speaker     uses     colored       slides     and 
motion  pictures. 

"As  a  result  of  a  blind  man's  efforts 
Massachusetts  in  1900  began  a  system 
of   "home     teaching,"      whereby     the 
blind  are  taught  in     their     homes  to 
read,  crochet,  knit,  sew,  make  baskets 
and  recane  chairs.     This  is  a  good  be- 
ginning, but  the     pressing  need  is   a 
market  for  the     articles   made  and  a 
■greater   variety   of   occupations.  Some 
of  the  blind,  between  the  ages  of  20 
and   60,  were   engaged   in   some  form 
of  manual  occupation  previous  to  the 
loss  of  sight  and  are  able-bodied  and 
capable  of  doing  something     towards 
self-maintenance,  but  remain  idle,  and 
dependent    upon   relatives    or   friends, 
owing  to  a  lack  of  training  more  com- 
prehensive    than     that  which  can  be 
given  in  the  "home."     At  present  only 
a  very  limited  number  of  occupations 
ar6  open  to  the     blind,     and  it  is  de- 
sirable that  new  ones  should  be  found 
and  tested." 
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l  There  are  few  more  insiructive  ex- 
positions of  ■  what  the  blind  may  be 
Ja light  to  accomplish  than  the  annual 
exhibition  given  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  in  South  Bos- 
tan.  The  results  of  the  training  of 
tlie  sightless  are  both  surprising  and 
gratifying.  Blindness  is  a  misfortune 
which  is  especially  grievous  to  those 
who.  having  once  enjoyed  the  sense 
of  sight,  have  subsequently,  by  acci- 
dent or  disease,  been  deprived  of  the 
use  of  their  eyes.  The  loss  to  those 
who  have  been  blind  from  birth  is 
less  severe  as  they  are  unconscious 
of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  afflic- 
tion. 

It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
blind  persons  can  so  easily  get  about  | 
over  town  and  city  without  the  use  of 
their  eyes.  Their  success  in  finding 
their  way  from  street  to  street  and' 
from  house  to  house  proves  that  the] 
other  faculties  of  hearing  and  touch' 
are  but  partially  developed  among! 
the  masses,  only  awaiting  a  neces- 
sity for  fullei*  use  by  the  deprivation 
of  sight.  With  a  knowledge  of  the! 
route  and  due  care  a  totally  blind  i 
man  may  travel  a  long  distance,  alone 
and  with  comparative  safety.  | 

The  writer  recalls  an  allustration  ofi 
the  truth  of  this  statement  in  the  case ! 
of    a    vigorous    man    named    Leonard, 
who   40    years    ago    might    have   beenj 
seen  plodding  his     way     through  the| 
streets  of  Worcester,   and   taking   the! 
cars  for  a  daily  ride  to  Boston  with  no^ 
kuard  save     that     resulting  from  the 
\se  of  other     intensified     faculties  of 
which  the  loss  of  sight  had  .compelledj 
the  cultivation.     And  he  appeared  as! 
competent  to  journey  to  Boston  alone 
with  his  ever  present  cane,     as  when, 
with  a  clear  vision,  in  previous  years, 
ho   had    traveled     daily   over   the  old 
"Boston  &  Worcester"  railroad  as  the 
proprietor  of  "Leonard's  express."     In 
fact,  he  could  go  to  the  city  and  come 
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many  men  having  more  senses,  but 
less  sense.  Another  instance  is  re- 
called of  a  man  who  each  morning 
boarded  the  train  at  Natick  or  Welles- 
ley,  we  forget  which,  totally  blind, 
but  travelling  on  the  cars  and  through 
Boston  streets  to  his  place  of 
business — with  similar  instances, 
all  showing  that  the  blind 
might  be  successfully  instructed 
in  various  ways  to  earn  their  living 
and  thus  while  away  hours  which 
might  otherwise  seem  long  and 
tious.  ^ 
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N    BBllALF    OF    THE    ADULT    Bf^IKD. 


Meeting  at  L.ynn  Acldx-esMea  by  Heleu 
Keller. 

lU;v  Edward  Cummiiig«  presided  over  a 
[ueethig  ill  th(^  Oeiitral  Cougregatiomil 
phureb  of  Lj-nu  last  evening  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  adult  blind.  He  told  of 
jthe  association  of  which  he  is  president,  as 
follows:  The  association  was  organized,  as 
its  name  implies,  to  promote  the  interests 
ot  the  adult  blind.  As  a  resnilt  of  its 
efforts,  a  state  commission  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
adult  blind.  While  awaiting  the  hnal  re- 
port of  the  commission,  the  association  is 
continuing  its  work.  Charles  Campbell, 
son  of  Dr  F.  J.  Campbell,  the  blind  prin- 
cipal of  th^  well-known  London  college  tor 
the  blind,  has  been  engaged  na  the  agent 
to  represent  our  organization.  During  the 
past  winter  he  gave  many  illustrated  lec- 
tures to  inform  the  public  of  the  needs  and 
capabilities  of  the  blind,  aiKl  churches  and 
clubs  have  co-operated  in  having  the  cause 
l)resented.  This  year  the  lectures  are  being 
given  with  even  a  more  definite  end  in 
view,  that  of  raising  money  to  carry  on 
the  worU  of  our  experiment  station,  which 
has  ^een  recently  established  in  Cambridge 
to  find  and  test  industries  and  processes 
which  seem  practicable  for  the  blind.  While 
for  the  moment  we  are  concentrating  our 
attention  upon  the  needs  of  the  unemployed 
able-bodied  blind,  the  indigent  blind  have 
not  been  forgotten,  and  a  regular  visitor 
has  been  engaged  to  visit  them  in  their 
homes. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  rejoiced  in  this  new 
■work  that  is  being  done,  but  gave  voice  to 
this  critical  expression:  We  were  all  glad 
the  other  day  when  the  alumnae  of  the 
Perkins  institution  held  a  fair  in  the  class- 
rooms of  the  school  to  pay  for  a  salesman 
in  the  institution  store  who  shall  sell  fji- 
blind  women  the  work  of  their  hands.  This 
is  surely  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But 
I  cannot  help  wondering  why  the  salesman 
was  not  provided  long  ago  by  the  institu- 
tion itself,  just  as  I  have  always  wondered 
why  the  Perkins  institution,  with  its  wealth 
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aud  prestige,  has  not  taken  the  initiatiTe 
in  the  work  that  our  association  is  trying 
to  do  for  the  blind.  Instead,  it  has  taugbt 
its  pupils  the  nobility  and  necessity  of 
work,  given  them  high  ideals  of  citizen- 
ship aud  the  commiiniou  of  inspiring  liooks. 
and  then  sent  them  out  into  the  world  to 
fight  their  little  battles  as  best  they  could. 
TV'e  all  know  blind  people  who,  after  lear- 
ins>-  school,  have  become,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  burdens  to  their  friends  and 
to  the  state  that  educated  them.  For  every 
blind  person  who  has  not  been  provided 
with  an  opportunity  to  work  is  a  burden, 
and  an  object  lesson  to  the  world  how  a 
generous  and  enlightened  commonwealth 
may  fail  in  its  beneficent  purpose  through 
the  incompetence,  inefficiency  and  selfish- 
ness of  tnose  to  whom  is  intrusted  the 
administration  of  public  bounty. 
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The  Atalanta  'Club  of  this  city  is  to 
be  congratul^ited  on  the  success  of  the 
meeting  Tuesday  evening  in  the  interest 
of  the  adult  blind.  Promoting  the  In- 
terests of  this  unfortunate  class  of  peo- 
ple and  helping  them  to  help  them- 
selves, both  socially  and  industrially. 
is  a  most  worthy  object.  Those  who  are 
born  blind  and  the  young  blind  are 
much  better  provided  for  by  State  ahd 
national  aid  than  are  the  adult  class, 
:  and  any  effort  to  ameliorate  their  con- 
dition should  be  heartily  supported.  The 
i-eading  room  for  the  blind  in  our  pub- 
lic library  was  ver>'  highly  commended 
in  the  remarks  of  the  speakers  Tuesday 
evening.  It  was  established  througn. 
the  initiative  taken  by  the  late  Elihu 
B.  Hayes,  of  this  city,  supplemented  by 
work  of  some  loyal  women  of  Lynp. 
jit  was  the  first  reading  room  for  the 
jblinr"  to  be  established  in  Massachu- 
'  setts,  and  the  good  example  set  will  be 
far-reaching  in  helping  the  blind. 
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FOR  EDUCATING  TEE  ADULT  BLIND] 

Helen  Keller's  eloquent  plea  for  the  adultj 
blind,    last    evening,    will    not    fall    on   deal' 
ears.      Miss    Keller's   views    regarding    the 
three   classes    of   blind   who   need   help   are 
quite  sound,  and  it  is  surprising  that  here- 
tofore the  State,  in  helping  these  unfortu- 
nate  members    of    society,    has   practically 
overlooked  that  great  class  o-f  the  blind  who 
become   so   through  (accident   or  disease   in 
adult  life,  the  able-bodied,  adult  blind,  who 
are  willing  to  work  and  anxious  to  earn  a 
livelihood,  but  for  whom  no  adequate  pro- 
vision has   been   made   in   existing   institu-i 
,  tions  and  who  therefore  frequently  becoEpe 
:  public  charges  because  they  lack  the  means 
i  and  ways  of  getting  started  in   trades  and 
industries.    It  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
that  the  adult  blind  of  almost  every  class 
are    able    to    earn    their    living   if   given    a 
Chance,  and  it  is  to  obtain  this  chance  for 
them  that  the  new  movement  for  the  blind, 
headed  by  Rev.  Edward  Cummings  and  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union, 
•has  been  organized  and  has  entered  upon  its 
work  so  earnestly. 
The  suggestions  which  this   new  Boston 
^benevolent  organization  has  made  for  help- 
ing the  adult  blind  are  eminently  practical 
and  sensible.     It  is  (proposed  that  the  State 
ishpuld  establish  an  agency  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  blind.     Let  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  other  schools  educate  the  blind 
in    useful    employments,    and    the    agency 
then  bring  the  trained  blind  in  touch  with 
the  employers.     There  must  be  something 
more  than  an   institution  where   the  blind 
are  educated  to  read  and  write  and  study 
books.      There    must    be   industrial    schools 
capable   of   teaching  useful   occupations   to 
those   who  are  able   to   work.     This   costs 
money,   and  the  State  must  furnish  it,  asj 
it  is  obviously  to  the  interest  of  the  State 


to  make  its  able-bodied  citizens  self-sup- 
tporting.  It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of 
an  intelligent,  able-bodied  man  to  the  com- 
munity is  worth  many  times  more  than  it 
will  cost  to  raiake  him  intelligent  and  self- 
susitaining.  If  popular  education  is  a  means 
of  increasing  our  material  wealth  and  keep- 
ing people  out  of  prisons  and  almshouses, 
it  ought  ISO  much  the  more  to  be  applied 
to  those  afflicted  with  blindness  and  thus 
forced  to  be  dependent  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  interest 
to  the  blind  alone.  It  concerns  every  citi- 
zen of  a  community  proud  of  its  enlightened 
benevolence. 
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TEACH  BLIND  SELF-HELP 


Helen  Keller  Voices  Powerful  Plea  for  Or-f  | 
ganized  Effort  to  Aid  Adult  Blind  to  Earn 
a  Living 

A  powerful  plea  for  organized  effort  by 
the  public  and  the  State  to  aid  the  adult 
blind  to  earn  a  livingr  was  voiced  by  Helen 
Keller  before  the  Atalanta  Club  of  Lynn 
last  evening,  at  a  public  meeting  in  the  Cen- 
tral Congregational  Church.  Miss  Keller 
said,  in  part: 

"Since  January  a  good  deal  has  been  ac- 
complished. The  State  has  reappointed  a 
Commission  to  .study  our  problems.  Our 
Association  has  established  its  experiment 
station  in  Cambridge.  I  have  always  won- 
dered why  the  Perkins  Institution,  with  its 
^wealth  and  prestige,  has  not  taken  the  ini- 
tiative in  the  work  that  our  Association  is 
trying  to  do  for  the  blind.  Instead,  it  has 
taug-ht  its  pupils  the  nobility  and  necessity 
of  work,  given  them  high  ideals  of  citizen- 
ship and  the  communion  of  inspiring  books, 
and  then  sent  them  out  into  the  world  to 
fight  their  little  battles  as  best  they  could. 
Every  blind  person  who  has  not  been  pro- 
vided with  lan  opportunity  to  work  is  an 
object  lesson  how  a  generous  and  en- 
lightened Commonwealth  may  fail  in  its 
beneficent  purpose  through  the  incompe- 
tence, inefficiency  and  selfishness  of  those 
to  whom  is  Intrusted  the  administration  of 
public  bounty.  There  are  many  fine  schools 
for  the  blind  in  this  countr3^  Some  of  the 
States  have  provided  generously  for  the 
education  of  the  blind.  But  they  have 
often  lost  sight  of  the  real  object  of  educa- 
tion, which  is  to  train  men  and  women  to 
do  something  for  the  common  prosperity. 
They  send  out  yearly  graduates  who  -sew  a 
little,  crochet  a  little,  play  on  the  piano  a 
little,  but  do  nothing  well  enough  to  earn 
a  living.  We  ask  that  Massachusetts  shall 
take  the  lead  in  this  work,  as  she  has  done 
in  BO  many  economic  and  philanthropic  en- 
terprises. We  ask  you,  practical  men  and 
women  of  Lynn,  to  ihelp  us  in  a  thoroughly 
practical  undertaking.  Money  spent  to 
make  wage  earners  Is  well  Invested. 


"The  blind  are  in  three  classes:  First, 
blind  children,  who  need  a  common  school 
education;  second,  the  aged  and  the  infirm 
blind,  who  need  to  be  tenderly  cared  for; 
third,  the  able-bodied  blind,  who  ought  to 
work.  For  blind  children  this  State  has 
splendidly  provided  In  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution. The  second  class,  like  all  other  peo- 
ple who  are  Invalid  and  infirm,  must  be 
sheltered  in  the  embrace  of  many  public 
and  private  charities. 

•'For  the  third  class,  healthy  adult  blind, 
nothings  adequate  ha!s  been  done  Tsy  the 
State,  "ithey  do  not  want  to  go  to  school 
and  read  books,  they  do  not  want  to  be 
fed  and  clothed  and  housed  by  other  peo- 
!ple.  They  want  to  work  and  support  them- 
selves. The  betterment  of  this  class  is  the 
object  of  our  association.  We  ask  that  the 
State  give  the  adult  blind  opportunity  to 
earn  their  own  living.  We  do  not  approve 
any  system  to  pauperize  them.  We  are  not 
asking  for  them  a  degrading  pension  or  the 
abstract  glories  of  a  higher  education.  We 
want  them  apprenticed  to  trades,  and  we 
want  some  organized  method  of  helping 
them  to  positions  after  they  have  learned 
these  trades. 

•  From  the  point  of  view  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  the  Idle  adult  blind  are  a  public  or 
al  private  burden,  a  bad  debt,  an  object  of 
pitying  charity,  an  economic  loss.  What 
we  ask  for  them  In  the  name  of  philanthro- 
py, we  ask  equally  on  the  ground  of  eco- 
nomic good  sense.  If  there  are  3000  adult 
blind  in  this  Commonwealth  who  could  be 
taught  to  work  and  who  are  not  working, 
to  keep  them  alive  means  a  burden  of 
$10,000  or  $12,000  every  seven  days.  If  each 
of  the  3O0O  could  be  taught  to  work  and 
earn  $3  a  week— surely  a  low  figure— the 
State  would  obviously  be  $20,000  or  $25,000 
a  week  richer. 

"From  their  own  point  of  view  not  mere- 
lly  are  they  blind— that  can  be  borne— but 
jthey  live  in  idleness,  which  Is  the  crudest, 
least  bearable  misery  that  can  be  laid  upon 
ithe  human  heart.     No  anguish  is   keener 
than  the  sense  of  helplessness  which  over- 
whelms them  when   they  find  every  ave- 
nue  to   activity   and   usefulness   closed   to 
them.     They  sit  in   darkness  with   folded 
hands  as  the  weary  days  drag  by,  think- 
ing with  pain  of  the  past,  and  with  dread 
■  of  the  future.     They  think  until  they  can 
think  no  more. 

"I  know  the  distress  and  perplexity  with 
which  students  at  Institutions  for  the  tolind 
consider  how  they  shall  shift  for  them- 
selves'  when  they  graduate.  Institutions 
are  proud  of  successful  graduates.  Let  us 
not  forget  the  failures.  What  benefit  do 
the  graduates  who  fail  in  the  struggle  of 
i  adult  life  derive  from  an  education  which 
has  not  "been  of  a  kind  that  could  be  turned 


to  practical  accoimt?  From  an  economic 
point  of  view  has  the  money  Invested  in 
that  education  'been  invested  'wisely?  To 
teach  I/atIn  and  Greek  and  higher  mathe- 
matics to  blind  pupils,  and  not  to  teach 
them  to  earn  their  bread,  is  to  build  a  house 
entirely  of  stucco,  without  stones  to  the 
walls  or  rafters  to  the  roof. 

"Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  blind 
now  support  themselves.  Something  must 
he  done,  that  is  clear.  What  shall  we  do? 
There  are  two  things  to  do  which  work  to- 
gether and  become  one.  First,  let  the  State 
establish  an  adequate  agency  for  the  em- 
ploj-ment  of  the  blind,  headed  by  a  com- 
petent man,  whose  sole  duty  shall  be  toi 
studv  all  occupations  in  which  the  blind 
can  engage,  to  exhibit  the  work  of  the 
blind,  to  advise  and  encourage  them,  and  to 
bring  emploj'ers  and  blind  employees  to- 
gether without  expense  to  either.  Then 
there  is  the  second  part  of  the  work  to  In- 
crease the  variety  and  efficiency  of  useful 
blind  workers.  This  means  industrial 
schools;  workshops,  with  all  possible  ma- 
chinery and  appliances  which  the  blind 
can  profitably  handle.  To  every  blind  per- 
son should  be  given  opportunity  to  serve 
an  industrial  apprenticeship.  After  he  was 
learned  this  trade,  or  that  mechanical  pro- 
cess, the  State  emplojinent  agent  would 
then  offer  to  employers  the  services  of  a 
blind  workman. 

"Am  I  dreaming  dreams?  It  Is  no  untried 
experiment.  It  is  being  done  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. It  is  being  done  at  the  Cambridge 
station." 
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DR.  ANAGNOS  DENIES  ' 

HELEN  KELLER'S  CHARGES 

As    "absolutely    false    and    without    any  I 
foundation"  Supt.  Anag-nos  of  the  Perkins 
School    for    the    Blind,    brands    the    state-  j 
ments  and  criticisms  that  Miss  Helen  Kel-  ' 
lev  uttered  about   the  Perkins  school   at  a 
mass-meeting-  in  the  interests  of  the  adult 
blind,    held    m    the    First    Congr'l    chui'ch, 
Lynn,    Tuesday   night. 

Miss  Keller  charged  that  the  Perkins . 
School  for  the  Blind  in  So.  Boston,  taught  ' 
its  scholars  high  ideals  of  citizenship,  but 
sent  them  out  into  the  world  ignorant  of 
any  means  by  which  they  could  be  self- 
supporting.  Supt.  Anagnos  answered  this 
statement   thus: — 

"There  is  no  truth  whatever  in  that 
statement.  We  have  the  finest  manual 
training  school  for  the  blind  in  the  world. 
We  teach  our  scholars  tnese  seven  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood:  Tuning  piano- 
fortes, mattress  making,  upholstering, 
cane. seating,  sewing  and  knitting,  both  by 
machine  and  hand,  crocheting  and  sloyd 
work. 

"The  statistics  show  that  44  p.c.  of  the 
adult  blind  in  Massachusetts  are  self-sup- 
porting, and  this  is  very  largely  due  to 
the   work   of   this    school."  . 

Miss  Keller's  statement,  that  "nothing 
of  consequence  has  been  done  for  the 
adult  blind  in  Massachusetts  since  Dr. 
Howe's  day,"  Supt.  Anagnos  says  is  in- 
correct, "Many  new  things  are  being 
taught,"  he  said,  "and  methods  and  means 
are  being  constantly  improved  and  added 
to. 

"The  conditions  are  very  different  from 
'  Dr.  Hov/e's  day,  for  now  the  trusts  make 
it  hard  for  even  the  seeing  individual  and 
almost  impossible  for  the  blind  individual 
to  earn  a  living.  In  Dr.  Howe's  day  there 
was  no  machinery." 

Asked  as  to  the  grounds  for  Miss  Keller's 
assertions,  Supt.  Anagnos  said:  "In  order 
to  help  along  their  work  and  to  procure 
better  means  for  getting  employment  for 
the  blind,  which  in  reality  are  needed,  the 
work  of  this  school  has  been  belittled  and 
misrepresented  to  gain  the  desired  effect." 
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The  attack  of  Miss  Helen  Kjeller  upon 
the  methods  employea  at  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  shows  that  the 
long-  standing:  disagreement  between  her- 
self and  Dr.  Anag-nos,  head  of  the  in- 
stitution, is  not  healed.  It  reached  its 
most  acute  stage  about  2  yrs.  ag"a  when 
Uiere  was  a  public  discussion  whether  a- 
certain  story  written  by  Miss  Keller  in. 
her  school  days  had  come  from  her  outi 
mind,  from  her  own  original  thought, 
or  was  the  composite  of  impressions 
formed  from  stories  that  had  been  read 
to  her.  Miss  Keller  claimed  that  the 
autliorship  was  her  own,  while  Dr. 
Anagmos  held  to  the  opposite.  Efforts, 
of  mutual  friends  of  the  2  to  bring  them 
together  since  have  failed. 
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EARNEST  PLEA 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  Speaks 
in  A.  0.  H.  Hall  Under  Aus- 
pices of  Women's  Club. 


VffiWS  ON  THE  SCREEN. 


On  Thursday  afternoon  there  was 
a  good  attendance  of  the  members  of 
the  C  W.  C,  with  many  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  guests  of  the  club,  assem- 
bled to  hear  Mr.  Campbell  explain  the 
needs  of  the  blind  and  the  duty  of  the 
state  and  society  in  their  behalf. 

Mrs.  Nella  B.  French,  president  of 
jthe  club,  called  the  meeting  to  order, 
^nd  after  brief  introduction,  intro- 
uced  Prof.  H.  T.  Bray  as  the  pianist 
ents  is  to  arouse  an  interest  in  what 
pdg'^d  the  applause  which  greeted  him 
by  announcing  that  he  would  give  a 
double  number;  first,,  "The  Sltormt," 
by  Henry  Webbei^,  and  second,  a 
march,  by  Henry  Bray,  both  of  which 
selections  were  well  received. 

Mr.  Campbell,  upon  being  intro- 
duced, said  the  object  of  the  meeting 
and  of  the  society  which  he  repre- 
sents is  to  arouse  an  interest  in  what 


^' 


the  blind  can  do  and  in  what  the  citi- 
zens ought  to  do.  In  illuatration  of 
his  subject  he  threw  upon  the  screen 
a  large  number  of  pictures  which  af- 
foMed  many  points  of  interest  to  the 
audience.  Among  others  were  the 
following: 

Nursery   for   blind   infants   at   Rox-; 
bury,      and     their     kindergarten     at 
Jamaica     Plain;     groups     of     kinder- 
garteners and  a  class  in  natural  his- 
tory;  a  class  studying  geography  with 
the  mountains    raised    and    the    rivers 
depressed;   the  blind  children  at  their 
games  enjoyed  by  the  sense  of  touch; 
sloyd  work,  a  stepping  stone  leading 
to   other    and    industrial   occupations; 
a  girls'  sewing  class  with  samples  of 
stitch,    magnified   for  inspection;    the 
blind  alphabet  made  up  of  a  series  of 
dots,  the  writer  making  dots  on  the 
reverse  of  the  manuscript  with  a  steel 
point;     line     type     as  used  in  a  few: 
schools,     mention     being     made  that! 
there  are  five  different  kinds  of  typej 
in  use  by  the  blind,  and  arguing  fori 
one  which  the  blind  may  agree  upon; 
blind  writing  on  the  typewriter,   and 
they  can   use   any   writer   but   prefer 
the  Hammond;   a  short-hand  machine 
which   an   expert   can   use  as   rapidly 
as  one  who  can  see,  but  the  speaker  | 
did  not   advise   this   machine  for   the 
blind  for  there  are  few  who  have  the 
tact  and  memory  to  learn  the  work; 
mathemiatical  worlv  with  slate   which 
was    descilibed;    picture    of    the    only 
normal  school  for  the  blind,  in  Great 
Britain  where  blind  women  are  given 
diplomas  to  go  out  into  the  world  as 
competent  teachers;   physical  training 
in  athletics. 

At  this  point  moving  pictures  were 
shown  in  illustration  of  the  perfection 
of  the  drill  by  blind  men,  also  march- 
ing, the  making  of  pyramids,  cyclist,! 
men  and  women  on  tamden  machines 
for  eight,  ten  and  twelve  riders,  r'ac- 
ing  matches,  and  climbing  mountains 
in  Switzerland. 

Other  views:  Roller  skating,  swim 
ming  competition,  bowling  alleys, 
holiday  sports,  spontaneous  recre 
ation  giving  firmness  and  courage  to 
the  actors. 

In  speaking  of  and  illustrating  the 
musical  department  Mr.  Campbell 
said  a  blind  man  is  even  more  compe- 
tent' to  appreciate  and  render  music 
than  many  who  can  see,  and  an  anec- 
dotJe  was  ifelated  in  proof  of  the  asser- 
tion that  a  blind  person  may  teach 
music  to  a  pupil  who  can  see,   men- 


tion  being  made  of  a  large  tuning 
phop  in  Glasgow  run  by  two  blind, 
men. 

!■  Mr.  Campbell  stated  that  there  are 
14000  blind  people  in  Massachusetts, 
the  support  of  14  per  cpnt.  of  whom 
cost  the  state  $30,000  annually.  In 
Great  Britain  there  are  in  workshops 
seven  blind  men  out  of  every  100;  the 
same  ratio  in  Massachusetts  would 
give  500,  wheneas  there  are  only  some 
20  employed  in  shops.  A  training 
school  and  workshops  for  the  blind 
lare  much  needed.  It  is  very  easy  for 
a  blind  man  to  reseat  a  chair,  but  it 
is  a  hard  thing  to  get  the  chair  to  re- 
sieat. 

As  showing  the  skill  of  some  blind 
men  a  letter  was  read  from  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Dennison  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
So.  Framingham  stating  that  a  young 
blind  man  employed  as  a  box  comer- 
cutter  in  his  shop,  was  doing  finely, 
having  (earned  more  in  the  ^ast  month 
than  in  all  of  last  year  while  reseating 
chairs. 

'  The  blind'  can  make  a  large  variety 
of  useful  articles,  but  there  is  a  great 
need  of  a  market  for  their  disposal. 
Reference  was  made  to  the  experi- 
ment station  recently  opened'  in  Cam- 
bridgie,  of  which  Mr.  Campbell  is  the 
superintendent,  and  to  the  desirability 
of  searching  for  employment  which  is 
both  possible  and  profitable  for  blind 
workeiis. 

Views  were  shown  of  a  large  variety 
of  goods  usieful  in  housework  and  in 
the  home,  and  the  speaker  closed  his 
very  interesting  address  with  an  invi- 
tation to  all  to  give  the  blind  work — 
provided  always  they  could  do  it  as 
well  as  those  who  can  see^ — and  also 
p,to  buy  or  order- fT-om.  the 
Nsiares  of  the  blind  exhibited  on 
occSi^ion. 
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INSTRUCTING   THE    BLIND. 

An  entertainment  ol  more  tlian 
Ordinary  merit  was  that  announced  by 
the  Clinton  Women's  club,  for  iaKl. 
Friday  afternoon,  by  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  formerly  of  the  Academy  of 
Music  for  the  blind  in  London,  who 
will  talk  on  "Seeing  by  Touch,"  in 
illustration  of  the  various  ways  by 
which  the  blind'  become  self-support- 
ing. In  enforcing  his  subject  the 
speaker  uses  colored  slides  and' 
motion  pictures. 

"As  a  result  of  a  blind  man's  efforts 
Massachusetts  in  1900  began  a  system 
of  "home  teaching,"-  whereby  the 
blind  are  taught  in  their  homes  to 
read,  crochet,  knit,  sew,  make  baskets 
and  reoane- chairs.  -This  is  a,  good  be- 
ginning, but  the  pressing  need  is  a 
market  for  the  articles  made  and  a 
gre;^ter  variety  of  occupations.  Some 
of  -the'  blind,  betw^een  the  ages  oi!  2C 
and(-  60,"  were  engaged  in  some  form 
tof  manual  occupation  previous  to  the 
loss  of  sight  and  are  able-bodied  and 
capablaiiOf  dojng,  something  ,  .towai^ds 
self-maintenance,  but  remain  idle,  and 
dependent  upon  relatives  or  friends, 
owing  to  a  lack  of  training  more  com- 
prehensive than  that  Which  can  be' 
given  in  tlie  "home."  At  present  only 
a  very  limited  number  of  occupations 
are  open  to  the  blind,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable ,that  new  ones  should  be  found 
and  tested." 

There  are  few  more  instructive  ex- 
positions of  what  the  blind  may  be 
taught  to  accomplish  than  the  annual i 
exhibition     given     at  the  Perkins  In-: 


Istitution  for  the  Blind,  in  South  Bos- 
I'ton.  The  results  of  the  training  of 
ithe  sightless  are  both  surprising  and 
gratifying.  Blindness  is  a  misfortune 
,"whlch  is  especially  grievous  to  those 
.who,  having  once  enjoyed  the  sense 
of  sight,  have  subsequently,  by  acci- 
dent or  disease,  been  deprived  of  the 
[use  of  their  eyes.  The  loss  to  those 
iwho  have  been  blind  from  birth  is 
[less  severe  as  they  are  unconscious- 
I  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  alllic- 
tion. ; 

It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
blind  persons  can  so  easily  get  about 
over  town  and  city  without  the  use  of 
their  eyes.  Their  success  in  finding 
their  way  from  street  to  street  and 
from  house  to  house  proves  that  the 
other  faculties  of  hearing  and  touch 
are  but  partially  developed  among 
I  the  masses,  only  awaiting  a  neces- 
isity  for  fuller  use  by  the  deprivation 
I  of  sight.  With  a  knowledge  of  the 
iToute  and  due  care  a  totally  .blind 
man  may  travel  a  long  distance,  alone 
and  with  comparative  safety. 

The  writer  recalls  an  allustration  of 
the  truth  of  this  statement  in  the  case 
of  a  vigorous  man  named  Leonard, 
whO'  40  years  ago  might  have  been 
seen  plodding  his  way  through  the 
sti'eets  of  Worcester,  and  taking  the 
cars  for  a  daily  ride  to  Boston  with  no 
guard  sav©=  >;  tfeat .  resulting  frpitil  &e 
use  of  other'  intensified  facutties  of 
which,  the  Ipss  .oLgight  had.  co^rppellM. 
the  "cultivation.  And  he  appeared  as 
comlj'etent  ■  to  journey  "to  Sb'st'on  alone' 
Willi  liife  !ev^er  present  cane,  as  when, 
with  a  clear  vision,  in  previous  years, 
he  had  traveled  daily  over  the  old 
*'Bio$.t;(;)ii' &  Vi^orcester"  railroad  as  the 
pr'0|^i*ie1:oi'  of- ^"Letniard's  express."  In 
fact,  he  could  go  to  the  city  and  come 
home  "in  far  better  condition  than 
many  men  having  more  senses,  but 
less  sense.  Another  instance  is  re- 
called of  a  man  who  each  morning 
boarded  the  train  at  Natick  or  Welles- 
ley,   we   forget   which,      totally    blind, 


but  travelling  on  the  cars  and  through 
Boston .  streets  to  his  place  of| 
business — with  similar  instances,! 
all  showing  that  the  blind 
might  be  successfully  instructed! 
in  various  ways  to  earn  their  living 
and  thus  while  away  hours  whichj 
might  otherwise  seem  long  and' 
tedious. 
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The  Atalanta  club  of  Lynn  arranged  a 
public  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening  of 
last  week,  when  Helen  Keller  made  a 
powerful  plea  for  organized  effort  in  aid- 
ing the  adult  blind.  Miss  Keller  said  in 
part: 

"There  are  many  fine  schools  for  the 
blind  in  this  country.  Some  of  the  states 
have  provided  generously  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  But  they  have  often 
lost  sight  of  the  real  object  of  educa- 
tion, which  is  to  train  men  and  women 
to  do  something  for  the  common  pros- 
perity. They  send  out  yearly  graduates 
who  sew  a  little,  crochet  a  little,  play  on 
the  piano  a  little,  but  do  nothing  well 
enough  to  earn  a  living.  "We  ask  that 
Massachusetts  shall  take  the  lead  in 
this  work,  as  she  has  done  in  so  many 
economic  and  philanthropic  enterprises. 

"The  blind  are  in  three  classes — first, 
blind  children  who  need  a  common  school 
education;  second,  the  aged  and  infirm 
blind,  who  need  to  be  tenderly  cared  for; 
third,  the  able-bodied  blind,  who  ought 
to  work.  For  blind  children  the  state 
has  splendidly  provided  in  the  Perkins 
institution.  The  ,3econd^<;lass.  like  alli 
other  people  who  are  invalid  and  infirm, 
must  be  sheltered  in  the  embrace  of  many 
public  and  private  charities.  "'  For  the 
third  class,  healthy  adult  blind,  nothing 
adequate  has  been  done  by  the  state. 
They  do  not  want  to  go  to  school  and  read 
books,  they  do  not  want  to  be  fed  and 
clothed  and  housed  by  other  people. 
They  want  to  work  and  support  them- 
selves. The  betterment  of  this  class  is  the 
object  of  our  association.  We  ask  that 
the  state  give  the  adult  blind  opportu- 
nity to  earn  their  own  living.  We  do  not 
approve  any  system  to  pauperize  them. 
We  are  not  asking  for  them,  a  degrading 
pension  or  the  abstract  -  glories  of  a 
higher  education.  We  want  them  appren- 
ticed to  trades  and  want  some  organized 
method  of  helping  them  to  positions  af- 
ter they  have  learned  those  trades. 

"From  their  own  point  of  view,  not 
merely  are  they  blind — that  can  be  borne 
—but  they  live  in  idleness,  which  is  the 
cruelist,  least  bearable  misery  that  can 
be  laid  upon  the  human  heart.  No  an- 
guish is  keener  than  the  sense  of  helpless- 
ness which  overwhelms  them  when  they 
find  every  avenue  to  activity  and  useful- 
ness closed  to  them.  They  sit  in  dark- 
ness with  folded  hands  as  the  weary 
days  drag  by,  thinking  with  pain  of  the 
past  and  with  dread  of  the  future.  They 
think  until  they  can  think  no  more. 


^^nTy^  a'  smaTl  proportion  of  the  blina 
now  support  themselves.  Something  must 
be  done— ihat  is  very  clear.  What  shall 
we  do?  There  are  two  things  to  do 
which  work  together  and  become  one. 
First,  let  the  state  establish  an  ade- 
quate agency  for  the  employment  of  the 
blind,  headed  by  a  competent  man,  whose 
sole  duty  shall  be  to  study  all  occupa- 
tions in  which  the  blind  can  engage,  to 
exhibit  the  work  of  the  blind,  to  advise 
and  encourage  them  and  to  bring  em- 
ployers and  blind  employes  together  with- 
out expense  to  either.  Then  there  is  the 
second  part  of  the  work  to  increase  the 
variety  and  efficiency  of  useful  blind 
workers.  This  means  industrial  schools, 
workshops  with  all  possible  machinerj 
and  appliances  which  the  blind  car 
profitably  handle.  To  every  blind  persoi 
should  be  given  opportunity  to  serve  ai 
industrial  apprenticeship.  After  he  ha; 
learned  this  trade  or  that  mechanica 
process,  the  state  employment  agen 
would  then  offer  to  employers  the.  service, 
of   a   blind   workman. 

"Am  I  dreaming  dreams?    It  is  no  un 
tr^d  experiment.      It  is   being      done   ii 
Greal^-sPxitain.      It  is   being: 
Cambria 


Adult  Blind 


Time  Fixed  for  Conimission  to  Report  1 
on.  Same 

In  the  Senate,  Senator  Peters  of  Suffolk 
ihtroduced  a  resolve  extending  to  Jan.  15,  ■ 
11?06,  the  time  for  final  report  by  the  special  [ 
Commission  on  Adult  Bland,  and  instructing' 
the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
to  furnish  the  commission  sucli  assistance 
as  it  may  require. 
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.he  committee  on  education  reported 
"ou^ht  to  pass"  on  the  resolve  extend- 
ing to  Jan.  15,  1906,  the  time  -for-  final 
report  to  the  Legislature  by  the  special 
commission  on  the  adult  iblind.  "Under 
a  suspension  of  the  rules  the  .resolve 
was  given  its  several  readings  and  sent 
to  the  House,  which  concurred. 
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^tlie  senate,  the  committee  on  ^<^c^ion 
eported  "oug-ht  to  pass"  on  the  resolvl  ex- 
tending to  Jan.  15,  1906,  the  time  for  final 
report  to  the  legislature  bj-  the  special 
commission  on  the  adiJlt  blimj.  Under  a 
suspension  of  the  rules  the*resoive  ■was 
given  its  several  readings  and  sent  to  the 
house.        -  '^^- — 
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Adult  Blind.  j 

The  Massachusetts  Association  fo 
Promoting-  the  Interests  of  the  Adul 
Blind  will  hold  its'  annual  meeting  Fri 
^ay  afternoon,  at  4  o'clock,  in  Perkim 
Hall,   264   Boylston  street,    Boston. 

The  election  of  officers  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  address  by  Rev.  Edward 
Cummings,  President;  reports  by  Treas- 
urer and  Secretary  and  O. 
P.  F.  Campbell,  Superinten- 
dent of  Experiment  Station.  Mem- 
bers of  the  society  and  friends  of  the 
cause   are    invited    to    attend. 

Mr.  Campbell  will  deliver  his  lecture, 
"Seeing  by  Touch,"  Sunday  evening,  at 
the  Vine  street  church,  in  Lynn;  music 
by  a  blind  cornetist. 


■IL 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Massacliusetts 
association  for  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  adult  blind  will  be  held  to-morrow  at 
4  p.  m.  at  Perkins  hall,  264  Boylston 
street,  Boston.  There  will  be  an  address 
by  Kev  Edward  Cummings,  president  of 
the  a^isociation,  and.  reports  by  the' secre- 
tary, ti'easurer  and  superintendent  of  the 
experiment  station. 
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Needs  of  the  Work  in  Boston 
Are  Explainedt^.  >  | 

Association  Has  Done  Much  and 
Can  Do  Much  More. 


The  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  association  for  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  adult  blind  was 
•held  yesterday  afternoon  in  Perkins 
hall,  264  Boylston  st.  Rev  Edward  Cum|^ 
mings  presided.  i|p 

In  his  introductory  address  Mr  Cum- 
mings  said  that  the  friends  of  the  adult 
blind  were  finding  much  encouragement 
in  their  work.  "The  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation," he  said,  "is  one  of  construc- 
tion. For  three-quarters  of  a  century 
much  admirable  work  has  been  done  in 
this  state  for  the  blind  of  school  age, 
and  for  the  last  four  years  the  state 
teachers  have  been  bringing  cheer  to 
'  the  homes  of  many  more.  For  the  largo 
j  group  of  unemployed  able-bodied  blind 
as  yet  no  adequate  provision  is  made. 
This  association  primarily  came  into 
existence  to  help  such  people.  Some  of 
these  have  already  received  training, 
and  merely  need  the  confidence  of  tne 
public  to  give  them  employment.  Others 
of  this  class  need  training;  and  our  ex- 
periment station  has  been  e^iab-iSaed 
to  find  out  what  kinds  of  work  are 
available  and  profitable  for  the  adult 
bhnd." 

Tne  annual  report  of  the  secretary, 
which  was  read  by  Mrs  Ada  P.  Spauld- 
ing,  touched  upon  much  work  that  iS 
Ineceswsary  in  a  new  organization,  but  it 
ispecialiy  called  attention  to  circular 
letters  and  leaflets  tending  to  the  co- 
joperation     of     existing     societies     and 


which  it  is  hoped  will  eventuuUy  lead 
each  town-  or  county  to  aasume  a  re-i 
sponsibility  in  the  industrial  training  oi 
its  ov/n  resident  blind.  i 

During  the  last  year  the  membership 
of  the  association  has  increased  tc 
about  600.  An  official  visitor  has  beei] 
appointed. 

The  association's  St  Louis  exhibit  will 
soon  be  shown  at  the  social  service  mu- 
seum of  Harvard  college. 

A  resolution  expressing  the  sympathy! 
of  the  alumni  association  of  the  i-'er-l 
kins  institution  for  the  blind,  and  alsoj 
pledging  its  support  and  cooperation, 
was  read. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  which 
was  read  by  Mrs  Mary  Morton  Keiicw, 
showed  that  the  balance  on  hand  Jan 
1,  1905,  was  $580.07.  Since  that  time  a) 
gift  of  $500  has  been  received  from  a 
friend,  making  the  sum  total  in  the 
treasury  $1080.07. 

C.  F.  F.  Campbell,  superintendent  of 
the  experiment  station  which  has  been 
opened  at  343A  Broadway,  Cambridge, 
spoke  of  the  work  that  is  being  done 
at  the  station  and  said: 

"The  most  crying  need  today  for  the 
able-bodied  blind  in  the  United  States 
is  a  greater  variety  of  industries  and 
more  workshop  accommodation.  Even 
using-  the  recent  returns  of  the  Wash- 
ington bureau  of  statistics,  which  credits 
Massachusetts  with  2217  blind  persons,  a 
little  more  than  half  the  number  round 
by  state  enumerators,  we  ought  to  have 
280  employed  in  workshops  if  we  had 
the  accommodation  afforded  the  blind 
in  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Nottingham 
and  Sheffield,  whose  aggregate  blind 
population  is  2104.  In  Massachusetts, 
if  the  state's  enumeration  is  correct, 
shop  employment  is  given  to  less  than 
20." 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
follows:  Rev  Edward  Cummings  pres, 
VVpiliam  P.  Fowler  and  Samuel  B. 
Capen  vice  pres,  Mrs  Mary  Morton 
Kehew  treas,  Mrs  Ada  P.  Spaulding  sec, 
Edward  H.  Clement,  Michael  J.  Doody. 
Arthur  F.  Eastabrook,  Rev  Paul  Re- 
vere Frothingham,  Edv^ard  M.  Hart- 
well,  Mahahi  R.  Hodder,  Samuel  F. 
Hubbard,  Albert  Marshall  Jones,  Ade- 
line A.  Manning,  Edv  in  D.  Mead,  An-  j 
nette  P.  Rogers,  Francis  H.  Rowley, 
Mrs  Pauline  Agassiz  Shaw,  John  Shep- 
avd  and  Charlotte  Barrel!  Ware  direc- 
tors. 

Brief  addresses  were  made  bj'  Rev 
Mr  Jones  of  the  Connecticut  school  for 
the  blind,  and  by  Mrs  Norris,  who  was 
present  as  a  delegate  from  an  associa- 
tion to  aid  the  blind,  recently  formed 
at  Providence.  .  ,  „. .  . 
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Year's  Work  of  Association  for 
Promoting  Their  Interests  Shows 
They  Can  Work  in  Factories 
and  Be  Stenographers, 


The  possibility  that  adult  blind  who 
are  now  dependent  upon  the  state's 
charity  may  be  taught  to  be  self-sup- 
porting- and  to  become  lawyers,  teach- 
ers, musicians,  stenographers,  piano 
tuners  or  factory  workers,  was  shown 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the 
Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind  yesterday, 
in  Perkins  Hall.  As  a  result  of  work 
at  the  experiment  station,  343A  Broad- 
way, Cambridge,  Supt.  Campbell  de- 
clared that  blind  young  men  and  wom- 
en may  also  be  taught  to  operate  simple' 
machines  in  factories  and  become  self- 
supporting.  One  blind  man,  after  10 
days'  instruction,  has  been  working  for 
four  months  in  a  factory  for  the  seeing. 
Before  that  he  had  been  supported  by 
the  state. 

It  is  declared  that  the  work  of  the  as- 
sociation is  one  of  construction,  not 
criticism  and  that  there  are  over  4000 
blind  persons  in  the  state  who  may  be 
helped.  That  there  is  a  real  need  of 
greater  opportunities  for  industrial  em- 
ployment has  been  shown  by  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  applicants  for 
work  at  the  experiment  station,  which 
has   been   established   with   the   express 

i  purpose  of  finding  remunerative  "work  for 

j  the   blind,    and   training   them   for   such 

I  positions. 

I  At  the  present  time  mattress,  broom 
and  some  basket  making,  sewing,  knit- 
ting and  reseating  of  chairs  are  prac- 
tically the  only  industrial  occupations 
carried  on  by  the  blind  in  the  United 
States.  The  great  need  is  for  more 
variety  of  industries  and  more  work- 
shop accommodation. 

Supt.  Campbell  said:  "We  have 
already  found  a  number  of  similar  sim- 
ple machines,  and  it  is  but  a  matter  of 
money  and  time  to  test  them.    We  hope 


to  find  many  processes  and  machines  ot 
which  the  blind  can  avail  themselves, 
and  as  one  of  the  foremost  manu- 
facturers of  Massachusetts  has  said, 
if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  blind 
can  work  side  by  side  with  the  seeing, 
why  should  not  the  state,  instead  of 
maintaining  public  charges,  insist  that 
a  person  losing  his  sight  should  be 
trained  in  the  occupation  which  may  be 
found  available  in  the  factory  nearest 
his  home." 

The  Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  also  described 
its  work  and  the  treasurer,  Mrs.  Mary 
Morton  Kehew.  reported  that  the  year's 
receipts  were  $5165.12,  expenditures 
$4585.05.    These  officers  were  elected: 

President,  Edward  Cummings;  vice- 
presidents,  William  P.  Fowler,  Samuel 
B.  Capen;  treasurer,  Mary  Morton  Ke- 
hev/;  secretary,  Ada  P.  Spaulding;  di- 
rectors, Edward  H.  Clement,  Michael  J. 
Doody.  Arthur  F.  Eastabrook,  Paul  Re- 
vere Frothingham,  Edward  M.  Hart- 
well,  Mahalie  R.  Hodder,  Samuel  F, 
Hubbard,  Albert  Marshall  Jones.  Ade- 
line A.  Manning,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  An- 
nette P.  Rogers,  Francis  H.  Rowley, 
Pauline  Agassiz  Shaw,  John  Shepard, 
Charlotte  Barrell  Ware. 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  21,  1905 


HELPS    THE    ADULT    BLIND 


Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting 
the  Interests  of  This  Afflicted  Class  Is 
Doing  Good  Work 


Much  encouragement  is  felt  by  members 
of  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind,  the  second  annual  meeting  of  which 
was  held  yesterday  afternoon  in  Perkins 
Hall,  264  Boylston  street.  Rev.  Edward 
Cumming-s  presided,  and  in  his  introduc- 
tory address  said  that  the  friends  of  the 
adult  blind  were  finding  many  good  results 
in  their  work.  "The  work  of  the  associa- 
tion," he  said,  "is  one  of  construGtion.  For 
three-quarters  of  a  century  much  admirable 
work  has  been  done  in  this  State  for  the 
blind  of  school  age,  and  for  the  last  four 
years  the  State  teachers  have  been  bringing 
cheer  to  the  homes  cf  many  more.  For  the 
large  group  of  unemployed  able-bodied  blind 
as  yet  no  adequate  provision  is  made.  This 
association  primarily  came  into  existence 
to  help  such  people.  Some  of  these  have  al- 
ready received  training,  and  merely  need 
the  confidence  of  the  public  to  give  them 
employment.  Others  of  this  class  need 
training;  and  our  experiment  station  at 
Cambridge  has  been  established  to  find  out 
what  kinds  of  work  are  available  and  profit- 
able  for  the  adult  blind." 

C,  P.  P.  Campbell,  superintendent  of  the 
experiment  station  which  has  been  opened 
at  343 A  Broadway,  Cambridge,  spoke  of 
the  work  that  is  being  done  there  and  said: 

"The  most  crjang  need  today  for  the 
able-bodied  blind  in  the  United  States  is  a 
greater  variety  of  industries  and  more 
workshop  acconunodation."  He  also  com- 
pared such  facilities  with  those  established 
in  England.  At  the  present  time  mattress, 
broom  and  some  basket  making,  sewing, 
knitting  and  reseating  of  chairs  are  prac- 
tically the  only  industrial  occupations  car- 
ried 'On  by  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 
Superintendent  Campbell  added:  "We  have 
already  found  a  number  of  similar  simple 
machines,  and  it  is  but  a  matter  of  money 
and  time  to  test  them.  We  hope  to  find 
i  many  processes  and  machines  of  which  the 
blind  can  avail  themselves,  and,  as  one  of 
the  foremost  manufacturers  of  Massachu- 
setts  has  said,    if  it   can   be  'demonstrated- 


that  the  blind  can  work  side  by  side  with 
the  seeing',  why  should  not  the  IState,  in- 
stead of  maintaining  public  charg-es,  insist 
that  a  person  losing  his  sight  should  be 
trained  in  the  occupation  which  may  be 
found  available  in  the  factorj'^  nearest  his 
home." 

The  annua]  report  of  the  secretary,  which 
was  read  by  Mrs.  Ada  P.  Spaulding,  touched 
upon  much  work  that  is  necessary  in  a  new 
organization,   but   it  specially  called   atten- 
tion to  circular  letters  and  leaflets  tending 
to  the  cooperation  of  existing  societies  and' 
it  is  hoped   this   will   eventually  lead   each 
town  or  country  to  assume  a  responsibility  I 
in   the  industrial   training  of  its   own  resi- ' 
dent  blind.     During  the  last  year  the  mem- | 
bership  of  the  AssociaMon  has  increased  to  I 
about  six  hundred.     An  official  visitor  has  ; 
been  appointed. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  which  was 
read  by  Mrs.  Mary  Morton  Kehew,  showed 
that  the  year's  receipts  were  $5165,  and  ex- 
penditures $4585,  leaving  a  balance  Jan.  1  of 
$580.  Since  that  time  a  gift  of  $500  has  been 
received  from  a  friend,  making  the  sum 
total  in  the  treasury  $1080. 

These  officers  were  elected:  Presidsnt, 
Edward  Cummings;  vice  presidents,  Wil- 
liam P.  Fowler,  Samuel  B.  Capen;  treas- 
urer, Mary  Morton  Kehew;  secretary,  Ada 
P.  .Spaulding;  directors,  Edward  H.  Clem- 
ent, Michael  J.  Doody,  Arthur  F.  Easta- 
brook,  Paul  Revere  Frothingham,  Edward 
M.  Hartwell,  Mahalie  R.  Hodder,  Samuel 
'P.  Hubbard,  Albert  Marshall  Jones,  Ade- 
line A.  Manning,  Edwhi  D.  Mead,  Annette 
P.  Rogers,  Francis  H.  Rowley,  Pauline 
Agassiz  Shaw,  John  Shepard,  Chariot  te 
Barrel!  Ware. 
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ADULT  BlilND. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Massa 
c'husetts  Society  for  Promoting  ,  the 
Interest  of  the  Adult  Blind  was  held 
last  week  at  Perkins'  hall,  Boston.  The 
progress  of  the  society  in  the  State 
was  very  much  marked  as  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  secretary  will  show: 

The  secretary  deplored  the  necessi- 
ty of  using  time  to  talk  'of  what  is 
already  done  when  great  fields  un- 
tilled   lie  waiting  for  la,bor. 

The  "report"  touched  lightly  much 
work  necessary  in  a  new  organization, 
but  called  attention  to  circular  let- 
ters and  leaflets  tending  to  the  co-op- 
eration of  existing  societies  and  which 
jit  is  hoped  will  eventually  lead  each 
town  or  county  to  a^ume  a  responsi- 
bility in  the  industrial  training  of  its 
own  resident  blind. 

If  prevention  is  genera.lly  "better 
than  cure,"  what  can  be  sail  of  it 
when  cure  is  impossible? 

The  leaflet  entitled  "Prevention  of 
Blindness,"  was,  hy  permission,  taken 
almost  wholly  from  an  English  leaflet, 
now  a  long  time  circulated  in  Great 
Britain.  Instructions  of  eminent  spec- 
ialists in  Prance  and  Germany  were 
em'bodied.  Boston  i*culists  have  imade 
it  better  yet.  It  is  printed  in  English 
Italian  and  Yiddish,  and  is  Toeing  sent 
to  young  mothers  and  nurses  through 
every  available  channel. 

It  is  intended  that  each  successive 
edition  shall  be  improved,  as  best 
oculists  wisely  advise. 

The      St.      Louis    fair      commission 

awarded    a   prize   for    the   cards   sent, 

tating  the  attitude  cf  the  Association 

n  educational  imatters  concerning  the 

jlind.  J 

More  voluntary  workers  are  neede^ 
IS  new  lines  of  usefulness  are  being 
opened. 

The  work  for  the  blind  in  our  own 
pity  is  going  on  very  well,  and  we  are 
klad  to  publish  the  following  that  maj'- 
(give  some  others  a  suggestion  as  to 
'how  they  may  be  useful  in  helping 
the   blind: 

A  Litle  Lynn  girl  has  learned  how 
to  write  the  braille.  She  has  written 
a  story  put  it  inbraille  and  carried 
it  to  the  reading  room  as  her  contri- 
bution. In  every  town  a  good  number 
of  ladies  are  doing  similar  work.  Thus 
new  stories  are  given  to  the  blind. 
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Inspection  of  Blind  Inatitui 

:    Senator  Peck  introduced  the  f^ildw- 

ing,  whicti  went  to  the  committee  oil 

education: — 

Be  it  enacted  In  as  much  as  the  Connec- 
ticut Institute  for  the  Blind  is  by  the 
General  Statutes  classed  among  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  state,  the  right 
to  visit,  inspect  and  report  concerning 
/said  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  hereby  vest- 
ed In  the  state  board  of  education,  and 
Bald  Institute  shall  in  no  way  be  classed 
among  the  institutions  for  the  care  or 
support  of  dependent  or  crlminar  classes. 
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ART  SECTI'C^Sn^^^^f  ■^-^^'^ 

The  art  section  of  the  Outlook  club 
held  its  final  meeting  at  the  home 
of  Miss  Ruth  Wood  the  chairman  on 
Thursday  evening-,  the  exhibition 
keeping  open  during  the  rest  of  the 
week. 

Miss  Frances  Emerson  spoke  on 
the  arts  and  crafts  movement  and 
told  of  many  of  the  village  industries, 
often  suggesting  how  some  of  these 
i  had  given  a  theme  for  the  ar- 
tist, as  for  instance  the  distaff  which 
is  still  used  in  Italy,  although  little 
if  at  all  knov/n  in  this  country  has 
furnished  a  subject  for  the  artist  in 
St.  Mark's,  where  Eve  is  represented 
in  mosaic  with  a  distaff  while  Adam 
has  a  hatchet,  as  chopping  up  the 
ground  was  the  only  way  known  to 
till  the  virgin  soil  at  that  time. 
Giotto  has  also  used  the  woman  with 
the  distaff  to  represent  primitive  life. 
She  spoke  of  the  revival  of  simi»»i- 
c'ity  in  furniture  that  was  inaugurated 
by  William  Morris  and  has  been  car- 
ried on  in  many  places  where  com- 
munities have  taken  some  form  of  In- 
dustry and  developed  it.  The  return 
to  vegetable  dyes,  and  weaving,  bas- 
ketry and  needle  work  being  the  most 
extensively  carried  on  in  this  coun- 
try. Queens  have  shown  great  in- 
terest in  this  return  to  manual  educa- 
tion and  people  of  all  classes  are  tak-  < 
ing  it  up  and  it  is  solving  many  prob-  ! 
lems  among  the  poor.  She  spoke  of  j 
the  work  done  by  the  blind  at  the  ex-  j 
periment  station  in  Cambridge  and 
several  pieces  of  their  various  Indus-  I 
tries  are  on  exhibition  and  orders  for  ' 
them  may  be  left  with  Miss  Emerson 
or  Miss  ^Vood. 

One  of  the  features  of  these  village 
industries  is  that  the  work  be  done 
out  of  doors  as  far  as  possible. 

Miss  Emerson  spoke  of  the  return 
to  rug  making  and  the  weaving  of 
rag  carpets,  embroidery,  netting  and 
many  phases  of  fancy  work  as  well 
as  raffia,  wood  carving  and  other 
things  that  train  the  hand  and  eye. 
She  said  that  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  there  was  no  new  hand- 


made  furniture  to  be  bought,  as  Wil- 
liam Morris  found  when  he  wanted  to 
furnish  a  home  for  his  young  wife. 
Of  his  life  work  she  spoke  at  con- 
siderable length.  The  Yankees  whit- 
tled but  did  not  carve,  their  work 
never  was  constructive. 

;She  closed  the  lecture  with  a  plea 
for  simplicity  and  harmony  in  decor- 
ation and  a  return  to  hand  labor. 

The   collection   of   stuffs  and   hand- 
'  made  things  was  very  interesting  and 
comprehensive .        There   were     many 
1  Indian    blankets,    examples      of      rugs 
'  from  the  Adult  Blind  experiment  sta- 
Ition    and    from    s^owc-^Sr'^ur      local 
!  looms:  Mrs.  Bruce's  industry  wa^  well 
represented;   the  work  of  the  manual 
training    school;     embroideries,     bead 
work,   raffia,   carving,    bent  iron,   pho- 
tography   (amateur)    and  many   other 
things  done  by  some  of  our  local  wo- 
men,   there    were    old    samplers      and 
pieces    of    embroidery    done    genera- 
tions   ago    of   ancestors    of   the    mem- 
bers;   metal    work   and   wood   carving, 
book  binding  done  unaer  the  direction 
of   Miss   Allen   of   the   Cobbet   school. 
The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
beautiful    things    now    on    exhibition. 
The    admission    fee    charged    to    non- 
members  of  the  section  is  very  small. 
Light    refreshments      Were      served 
after   the    lecture.    The    course   of   art 
leistures    has    been    a    most    delightful 
onh. 
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BOSTON  DAILY    ADVERTISEK, 

MAY    27.    190 J 


OFFICIAL,. 
V.  Gommonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Boston,   May  26,  1905. 
The   following  is   a  list ,  of  the   acts   and 
.^resolves   pas-sed  by    the   legislature   during 
the    session   of   1905,    the    number   of   chap- 
ters   and    the    dates    of    their   approval   by 
;  the  governor. 

%:-■  Every  act,  if  it  does  not  expressly  pre- 
'^«crlbe  when  it  shall  go  into  operation, 
jjtakes  effect  on  the  30th  day  next  after  the 
I  approval  of  the  governor,  or  otherwise 
I  conformably  to  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
j»iStitution. 

I  Every  resolve  takes  effect  upon  its 
i  passage,  unless  otherwise  specially  pro- 
jvided.  IVM.  M.  OLIN,  Secretary. 

2^— Making  an  appropriation  for  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind.     February  2,  1905. 

26— Making  an  appropriation  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  advilt  blind  at  their  homes 
ty  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind.  February  2, 
,190.^. 

I  RESOLVES. 

Chapter  1— Resolve  to  extend  the  time 
within  which  reports  shall  be  made  by 
the  commission  appointed  to  prepare  a 
register  of  the  adult  blind  and  to  inves- 
tigate and  report  as  to  their  industrial 
training.    Approved  January  16,  1905. 
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ADULT     BLIND     WORKERS. 

The  Massachusetts  Association  for  Pro- 
inoting'  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind 
will  hold  its  first  exhibition  and  sale  of 
hand-woven  articles  made  at  its  new  ex- 
periment station  for  the  Trade  Training  of 
the  Blind,  in  Perkins  hall,  264  Boylsiton 
street,  Boston,  fronn  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m., 
Thursday,  June  1.  DDuring'  the  day  a  blind 
weaver  will  work  at  the  loom. 
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^The  Massachusetts  Association  ^  for 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  tl^^m^ult 
Blind  invites  friends  of  the  'vvork  to 
attend  the  first  exhibition  and  sale  of 
hand  woven  articles  made  at  its  experi- 
ment station  for  the  Trade  Training  of 
the  Blind,  to  be  held  in  Perkins  Hall, 
264  Boylston  Street,  from  10  a.  m.  to 
5  p.  m.,  Thursday,  June  1.  During  the 
day  a  blind  weaver  will  work  at  her 
loom  and  information  will  be  given 
about  the  experiment  station  and  its 
needs. 
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EXHIBITION  BY  BLIND  PUPILS 

The  Massachusetts  association  for  Pro- 
moting the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind 
is  to  hold  its  first  exhibition  and  sale  of 
hand  woven  articles  made  at  its  experi- 
ment station  for  the  trade  training  of  the 
blind,  in  Perkins  hall,  264  Boylston  street, 
Boston,  Thursday  of  next  week,  from  10 
a.m.   to  5  p.m. 

As  is  already  known,  the  station  is  sit- 
juated  at  343A  Broadway,  comer  of  Inman. 
jstreet,  this  city,  and  is  the  first  of  its 
kind;  and  although  in  operation  less  thaa 
ia  year,  definite  and  hopeful  results  have 
been  obtained.  Modernized  hand  weaving, 
previously  untried,  has  been  found  prac- 
ticable; its  remunerative  possibilities  are 
yet  to  be  tested.  Seven  blind  weavers 
are  now  making  rugs,  portieres,  window 
hangings,  and  embroidered  linen  and  cot- 
ton for  fancy  articles  and  dress  materi- 
als. Systematic  study  has  for  the  first 
time  been  given  to  finding  industrial  oc- 
pupations  in  which  the  blind  may  work 
^ide  by  side  with  seeing  workmen;  but 
[;he  association  requires  more  money  to 
test  other  machines,  processes  and  in- 
dustries with  this  end  in  view.  The 
fiumerous  applicants  who  ask  for  employ- 
fnent,  not  charity,  show  how  great  is  the 
lieed  for  such  work  as  the  experiment 
station  is  doing. 

The  efforts  of  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
•esident  superintendent  of  the  station, 
ire  approved  by  the  state  commission, 
low  investigating  the  condition  of  the 
adult  blind,  and  are  watched  with  keen 
interest  by  experts  in  other  states, 
in  Canada,  and  by  the  blind  them- 
selves. And  it  is  certainly  of  great 
importance  that  the  work  should  be  con- 
tinued vigorously  until  the  commission  re- 
ports fo  the  next  legislature.  The  amount 
of  money  needed  is  $5,000.  A  portion  of 
the  sum  has  already  been  pledged,  but 
ito  make  this  much  needed  work  effective, 
the  commission  should  have  a  wider 
recognition  of  its  efforts  and  a  more  gen- 
{eral  financial  support  of  those  interested. 
When  we  consider  the  hopelessness  of 
enforced  idleness  to  the  men  and  women 
who,  with  others  dependent  upon  them, 
suddenly  become  blind  in  the  midst  of 
useful  lives,  then  we  should  respond  as 
generously  as  our  means  permit  to  the 
appeal  sent  out  by  the  association  which 
helps  the  blind   to  help   themselves. 

At      Thursday's      exhibition,      a      blind 

weaver   will   work   at   her  loom   and   Mr. 

]  Campbell  will  be  on  hand  to  give  inf  orm- 

'  ation   about    the   experiment    station   and 

i  its  needs. 
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The  Massachusetts  association  for  the 
interests  of  the  adult  blind  makes  on 
Thursday  its  first  exhibition  and  sale  of 
hand-woven  articles  made  at  its  experiment 
station  for  the  trade  training  of  the  blind. 
It  will  be  held  in  Perkins  hall,  264  Boyls-- 
ton  street,  Boston,  June  1,  Thursday,  from  I 
10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  During  the  day  a 
blind  woman  will  work  at  her  loom.  The 
association  has  been  looking  up  the  adult 
blind  all  over  tbe  state,  and  its  purpose  is 
to  help  them  to  earn  their  UYJng  to  greater 
advantage  than  many  of  them  now  do. 
Ta-^  little  care  li^is  been  aiven  to  this. 
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WEDNESDAY,  MAY  31,  1905 


TO  HELP  THE  ADULT  BLIND 


First  Public  Exhibition  of  the  Practical 
Results  of  Training  at  the  Experiment 
Station  in  Cambridge 


An  invitation  to  tihe  general  public  is  out 
from  the  Massachusetts  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind 
for  the  first  exhibition  and  sale  of  hand- 
woven  articles  made  at  its  experiment  sta- 
tion for  the  trade  training  of  the  blind,  to 
be  held  in  Perkins  Hall,  264  Boylston  street, 
from  10  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.,  Thursday,  June  1. 
During  the  day  a  blind  weaver  will  work  at 
her  loom  and  information  about  the  experi- 
ment station  and  Its  needs  will  be  given  by 
those  interested  in  this  work  of  helping 
others  to  help  themselves  to  become  self- 
supporting.  The  experiment  station  com- 
mittee having  charge  of  this  exhibition  is 
made  up  of  Mary  Morton  Kehew,  Annie  E. 
Fisher,  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  Annie  C.  Put- 
nam, Henry  I.  Harriman,  Annette  P.  Rogers 
and  Samuel  F.  Hubbard. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  that  all  the 
work  of  the  station  has  been  placed  on  pub- 
lic view  since  the  official  opening  of  the  sta- 
tion last  November  with  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell  in  charge  as  agent.  The  associa- 
tion alms  to  help  the  blind  with  the  definite 
purpose  of  increasing  their  present  very 
limited  opportunities,  and  the  station  is  the 
.first  of  its  kind.  Although  in  operation  less 
than  a  year,  definite  and  hopeful  results 
have  been  obtained.  Systematic  study  for 
the  firfit  time  has  been  given  to  finding  in- 
dustrial occupations  in  which  the  blind  may 
work  side  by  side  with  seeing  workmen. 
But  the  association  requires  more  money  to 
test  other  machines,  processes,  and  indus- 
tries with  this  end  in  view.  The  numerous 
applicants,  who  ask  for  employment,  not 
for  charity,  show  how  great  is  the  need  for 
work  such  as  the  experiment  station  is 
doing. 

The  efforts  are  approved  by  the  State 
Commission,  now  investigating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  adult  blind,  and  are  watched 
with    keen     interest     by    experts    in    other 


states,  in  Canada,  and  by  the  blind  them- 
selves. The  amount  of  money  needed  is 
$5000,  and  a  portion  of  this  sum  already  has 
been  pledged  toward  alleviating-  the  hope- 
lessness of  enforced  idleness  to  the  men  and 
women  w-ho,  with  others  dependent  upon 
them,  suddenly  have  become  blind  in  the 
midst  of  useful  lives.  The  association's 
finance  committee  includes  Arthur  F.  Esta- 
brook.  Wiliiam  P.  Fowler,  Paul  Revere 
Frothingham,  Mary  Morton  Kehew  and 
Ar.r.ette  P.  Rogers. 
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To-morrow,  at  Perkins  Hall,  264  Eoyl- 
Bton    street,    Boston,    there    will   be   an 
Oxhibition   sale  of  hand  woven  articles 
i  imade    at    the    experiment    station    for 
I  trade    training    of    the    blind.      A    blind 
f  weaver  at  work  will  be  one  of  the  at- 
•  tractions,     A  great  many  of  our  read- 
ers  are    interested    in   the   adult   blind, 
and  have  shown  their  interest  in  many 
ways.      It    is    desired    to   raise    a    fund' 
of  $5000   to   carry   on   the  work  of   the 
station,  which  ie  located  in  Cambrid.ge, 
and   patronage   of  the   exhibit   will   aid 
^n   that  result. 
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Shown  in  Exhibition 
at  Perkins  Hall. 


Beaytiful    Bygs,    Portiere 
Waists,  Pillows,  Etc. 


Sightless  Weavers  Can  be 
Seen  at  the  Looms. 


The  first  exhibition  and  sale  of  the 
Massachusetts  association  for  promot- 
ing tlie  interests  of  the  adult  'olind, 
which  is  being  held  today  in  Perkins 
hall,  264  Boylston  st,  sets  forth  the 
work  of  the  blind  in  novel  and  interest- 
ing phases.  All  of  the  articles  vvhich 
are  being  shown,  except  a  floor  mop, 
were  made  at  the  experiment  station 
for  the  trade  training  of  the  blind  at 
843A  Broadway,  corner  of  Inman  st, 
Cambridge.  ^ 

The  object  of  the  sale  is  to  extend 
to  public  hotice  the  work  which  is  be| 
ing  done  at  the  station  for  sightless 
persons  who,  by  its  means,  are  being 
taught  hand  Industries  which  may  be 
made  fairly  remunerative  to  them. 


i 


r   The  exhibition  consists  of  rugs,  linen 
hangings,    portieres,    shirt    waists,    sofa 
pillows   and  other  articles,   which  have 
'  been  woven  on  hand  looms  by  the  pu- 
pils   of    the    experiment    station.       The 
:  largest  class  of  articles  shown  consists 
i  of    rugs,    there   being    40   of   them    in    a 
j  variety  of  designs  and  colors.      The  pat- 
j  terns  are  all  made  by  Miss  J.  A.  Turner, 
the    teacher    of    design   at    the    station, 
their  execution  being  carried  out  by  the 
pupils.       With    the       looms    Which    are 
used  the  widest  rug  that  can  be  made  is 
40  inches,  but  the  length  can  be  as  great 
as  is   desired.      The  rugs  are  beautiful 
;  illustrations    of    what   can    be    done    by 
hand    weaving.     Many   of    the    patterns 
I  are    conventional,      those     in     different 
I  shades    of    blue    being    specially    hand- 
!  some. 


There  are  also  a  number  of  handsome 
portieres,  hangings  and  window  cur- 
tains, a  set  oj.  nangmgs  in  a  dragon  fly 
pattern  being  very  striking.  The  colors 
which  are  woven  in  are  tans,  blues  and 
green,   the  effect   being  very  artistic. 

One    of   the   most    beautiful    pieces   of 
haruiicraft   which    is   shown  is   a   shirt- 
waist   pattern    wrought    in    linen.     The 
design   was  suggested  by  a  bit  of  gi'e- 
'cian    embroidery,      its     execution    being  j 
: steady    and    complicated.     Miss    Turner] 
referred    to    this    article    as    the    most 
difficult  piece  of  work  that  is  being  ex- 
jhibited.    Another  handsome  piece  is  the 
covering  for  a  sofa  pillow,  which  illus- 
trates  the   flngt   attempt   at   embroidery 
by   one   of   the   young   women    weavers. 
!  The    colors    which    are    inwrought    are 
\  peacock  and  goid  shades. 

It     was     remarkably     interesting     to 
!  watch  a  group  of  these  young   women 
I  weavers  as  they  sat  before  their  hand 
I  looms  and  carried  the  pattern  through 
the  linen.    They  were  engaged  in  doing 
'  botli,  the  plain  weaving  and  the  designs. 
I  Sometimes  the  linen  would  break,  as  is 
!  usually  the  case  even  when  seeing  per- 
sons   operate    the    looms,    probably    be- 
1  cause  the  tension  of  the  threads  is  too 
I  tight.     Then    Miss    Turner    was    needed 
jto  straighten  out  the  difficulty,  but  that 
iwas  the  only  purpose  for  which  her  as- 
!  sistance  was  required.    The  plain  weav- 
ing is,  of  course,  a  simple  matter,  being 
!  accomplished    by    running    the    shuttle 
:  through  the  threads.     But  the  working 
out    of    a    pattern    requires    much    more 
skill.      By    reversing-     the     pedals     the 
1  threads  are   separated   into  groups,    the 
pattern,    for   which    mevcenzed    linen   i.s 
used,    being   tied   into   the   groups.     The 
j  weaver  must  first  commit  the  pattern  to 
memory  before  she  can  introduce  it  into 
'  her  work. 


Other  articles   that   were  shown    were 


I  a  special  kind  of  floor  mop  that  was 
invented  and  made  by  a  blind  man, 
the  mop  being  set  into  the  handle  in 
such  a  way  that  it  can  be  removed 
easily  when  it  is  necessary  to  cleanse 
it,  and  also  brooms  that  are  set  into 
handles  similar  to  the  mop  handles.  A 
Young-  man,  who  was  working  with  a 
handpower  box  corner  cutter,  showed 
another  industry  that  may  be  put  into 

I  practical   use  by  the  blind. 

The    experiment   station    i:?    in    charge 
of    Charles    F.    F.    Campbell.     Both    Mr 

Land   Mrs   Campbell   were   in   attendance 

ito- explain  the  work  to  those  who  visit- 
ed the  exhibition.  Any  orders  which 
may  be  sent  to  the  station  will  be 
filled  in  a  reasonable  time  by  the  pupils. 


I 
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HEARS'FS     BOSTON    'AMEEICAN— 
JUNE     1,     1905. 


An  exhibition  and  sale  of  hand  woven 
articles,  made  at  tl>3  Experiment  Station 
for  the  Trade  Training  of  the  Adult  Blind 
in  Cambridge,  is  being  held  to-day  in 
Perkins  Hall,  No.  264  Boylston  street.  All 
the  articles  on  sale,  including  rugs,  car- 
pets, doilies,  portieres  and  fancy  weaving 
of  all  kinds,  have  beenmade  by  the  blind 
at  the  training  school.  This  is  the  first 
exhibition  and  sale  of  the  kind  ever  held 
in  the  United  States.  It  bids  fair  to  be  a 
great  success  from  a  financial  and  instruc- 
tive point  of  view.  The  work  done  at  the 
school  is  exemplified  during  the  exhibition 
by  some  of  the  students  and  workers,  and 
would  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
weavers   in  full   possession  of  their  sight. 

The  Experiment  Station  has  been  in  op- 
eration for  about  nine  months.  The  com- 
mittee in  charge  is  composed  of  Mary  Mor- 
ton Kehew,  Edward  M.  -  Hartwell,  Henry 
I.  Harriman,  Samuel  F.  Hubbard,  Annie  B. 
Fisher,  Annie  C.  Putnam  and  Annette  P. 
Rogers. 


BOSTON   EVENING    TKANSOKIPT, 


JUNE    1,    1905 

ADULT  BLIND  AT  WORK 


Successful  Exhibition  Opened  in  Perkins 
Hall,  to  Be  Continued  Tomorrow 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Adult  Blind,  an  exhibition  of  work  was 
given  In  Perkins  Hall,  264  Boylston  street, 
today.  Great  interest  was  manifested  in 
the  articles  displayed  and  it  was  evident  at 
the  outset  that  one  day  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient for  all  who  desired  to  attend.  Mr. 
Campbell  has,  therefore,  arranged  to  have 
the  exhibition  continue  from  10  A.  M,  to  5 
P.  M.,  tom^orrow,  and  the  public  is  cordially 
invited  to  see  the  really  wonderful  work 
turned  out  by  these  sightless  people.  Rugs, 
portiferes,  sash  draperies  and  shirt-waists 
are  among  the  articles  woven  in  special 
patterns  from  original  designs  which  were 
much  admired  today. 
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Educational  Exhibit  of  Great 
Wortii  at  Perl(ins  Hail. 


WEAVING  BY  HAND  IN  COLOR 


i 


An  exhibition  both  unique  and  edu- 
cational is  that  in  Perkins'  Hall  today, 
where  the  adult  blind  are  demonstrating 
their  handicraft  and  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  seeing  public  by  the  hand  weav- 
ing in  linens.  Seven  weavers  are  seated 
at  their  looms  executing  in  remarkable 
fashion    colored     embroideries     on     the 

linen  they  at  the  same  time  are  weav- 
ing. Several  small  boxes  are  arranged 
at  certain  places  in  the  loom,  and  each 
contains  shuttles  filled  with  one  color 
only,  so  that  practically  eyes  are  un- 
necessary and  memory  and  touch  are 
the  two  requisites. 

Of  course  no  one  would  believe  that 
every  stitch  could  be  accurately  placed 
and  every  color  in  its  right  place,  but 
a  visit  to  the  Women's  Educatibnaiai;id 
Industrial  .Union's  rooms  will  convince 
even,  the- hardened  .sceptic.  ' 

'What  we  want  to  impress,"  said 
Supt.  Charles  F.  F.  Carripbell,  "Is'that 
therp  is  nothing  wondei-ful  about  this 
vvorK  at  all.  Our  object  is  to  find  a 
market  for  all  this  work,  and  after 
training  to  place  the  blind  man  along- 
side the  seeing  man  in  his  chosen  v/ork 
a?  a  close  competitor." 


A  boy  In  the  corner  of  the  room  was^ 
cutting  out  paper  boxes,  and  next  week 
he  will  take  his  place  in  a  large  paper 
factory,  cutting  boxes  by  machinery. 
He  will  not  cut  as  quickly  as  if  he  had 
sight,  and  the  machinery  is  protected 
so  that  he  cannot  hurt  his  hands,  but 
he  will  probably  earn  $6  a  week  by  the 
piece  work. 

This  exhibition  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
ever  given  in  this  country,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  Promot- 
ing the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind, 
under  whose  auspices  the  work  ig  ex- 
i*feiMted.  Is  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
splendid  results  of  its  experiment  sta-i 
tlon,  which  is  located  at  343A  Broadway,; 
Cambridge. 

Besides  the  mere  weaving  of  linen, 
there  are  exhibited  portieres,,  window 
curtains,  sofa  pillow  squares,  dress, 
goods,  shirt  waist  patterns  and  rugs  of 
every  hue,  woven  by  the  sightless  ones, 
who"  are  endeavoring  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood, and  who  seern  so  happy  in  the 
*fact  that  they  are  a  vital  factor  in  the 
community. 

Floor  mops  are  shown,  as  well  as  corn 
brooms,  the  latter  being  manufactured 
by  two  blind  brothers,  who  are  only 
asking  for  an  opportunity  in  life. 

The  committee  having  the  exhibition 
in  charge  includes  Mrs.  Mary  Morton 
Kehew,  Annie  E.  Fisher,  Edward  M. 
Hart  well,  -Annie  C.  Putnam,  Henry  I 
Karriman.  Annette  P.  Rogers  and  Sam- 
uel F„  Hubbard. 
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SOCIETY  BUYS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

-  ■ 

Rugs  of  Tbeir  Weaving 
Bring  Higli  Prices 


i 


Society  was  out  In  force  yesterday, 
patronizing  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  the 
experiment  station,  trade  training  for  the 
blind,  of  Cambridge,  at  Perkins  Hall  on 
Boylston  street. 

Fancy  rugs,  the  result  of  the  patient 
labors  of  adult  blind,  brought  fancy 
prices,  society  people  looking  on  tJie  work 
with  a  benign  approval. 

Said  Superintendent  Charles  F.  F. 
Camfell  of  the  experiment  station: 

*'A11  these  articles  which  cover  the  walls 
are  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  blind 
adults  whom  we  are  endeavoring  to  teach 
a  trade. 

"Out  in  South  Boston  there  Is  a  mat- 
tress shop  for  the  blind  that  is  doing 
commendable  work. 

"Our  object  is  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  blind." 

Blind  weavers  were  present  and  gave 
exhibitions  of  their  work.  Their  precision 
and  second-sight  were  a  source  of  aston- 
ii^ment  to  all,  who  watched  the  worl^iB^ 
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f  An  exhibition  is  now  going  on  jn  Per- 
fkins  hall,  Boston,  of  the  vv^q^  b^the 
adult  biiiidf,  'Which  is  of  almost  as  much 
interest  to  Worcester  as  it  is  to  Boston 
people.  The  exhibition  is  in  charge  of 
Charles  P.  S.  Campbell,  who  spoke  in 
the  interests  of  the  adult  blind  in  Eng- 
lish high  school  hall  a  few  months  ago. 
The  exhibition  consists  of  rugs,  porti- 
eres, sash  draperies  and  shirt  waists, 
all  the  work  of  the  blind  people,  and 
many  of  them  woven  from^  original 
designs.  It  was  intended  to  keep  the 
exhibition  open  only  one  day,  but  so 
much  interest  was  shown  in  it  that  the 
time  was  extended. 
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WORK  OF  ADULT  BLIND 

PLACED  ON  EXHIBITION. 


I      The  second  day  of  the  exhibition  of  the 

I  handiwork    of    the    adult    blind    opened 

with'  a  good   sale  In   Perkins   Hall   this 

j  morning,  the  purchasers  showing  a  de- 
!  cided  fondness  for  the  woven  floor  rugs 
'  and  the  linen  window  hangings. 

It  was  one  of  the  aims  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Blind  to  stai't  the  industry  of  curtains 
and  rugs  to  match  the  furniture  of 
jiouses;  and  in  this  particular  it  has 
been  most  successful,  many  orders  be- 
ing already  placed. 

In  Massachusetts,  according  to  official 
reports,  there  are  3983  blind  persons,  86 
per  cent,  of  whom  are  above  19  years 
f^f  age;  and  it  is  to  help  these  make  a 
living  that  the  association,  through  the 
Exhibition,  is  demonstrating  the  le- 
markable  capabilities  of  the  sightless. 

The  experiment  station  tor  the  hiind 
is  located"  at  343A  Broadway,  Cambridge, 
and  the  public  is  invited  to  inspect  tlie 
wori^at  any  time. 
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To  Help  AduJt  Blind    »— 

Editor   The   Traveler: 

In  reply  to  the  letter  signed  "Worthy,"  | 
recently  published  in  your  paper,  in  which  ^ 
adTice  is  asked  concerning  the  expenditure  of  I 
$500  annually  for  charity,  I  beg  to  enlist  the  i 
writer's  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  adult  blind' 
of  our  city. 

Can  you  imagine  a  circumstance  so  utterly 
hopeless  as  that  of  the  man  or  woman  with- 
out income  save  that  earned  by  daily  toil  who, 
at  the  age  of  perhaps  40,  is  rendered  through 
accident  or  illness  totally  blind? 

What  is  to  become  of  such,  unless  some  one 
with  money  to  spare  comes  to  his  relief?  It 
is  not  charity  that  such  people  ask;  they  do 
not  desire  to  live  in  Idleness:  what  they  do 
most  earnestly  wish  is  to  receive  Rueh  in- 
struction along  lines  of  manual  training  as 
will  enable  them  to  be  self -supporting. 
.  At  present  no  such  provision  is  made  for 
them.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  maintains 
a  training  school  for  blind  children,  but  for 
the  adult  there  is  nothing  yet,  save  -what  help 
Is  annually  rendered  by  private  individuals 
throug'h  the  channel  of  the  Massachusetts  So- 
jciety  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
'Blind.  This  society,  which  numbers  some  of 
! Boston's  leading  citizens,  alms  to  teach  to 
I  these  unfortunates  such  industries  as  knit- 
ting, rug- weaving,  wrought  iron  work,  cane- 
laeating  chairs  and  braiding  straw  hata  and 
baskets. 

j  I  am  not  personally  connected  with  this  so- 
ciety, but  I  have  very  often  been  a  guest 
at  Its  Boylston-street  rooms,  and  I  am  en- 
thusiastic in  my  appreciation  for  its  work. 

JULIA  READ. 

AUston,    M&as. 
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Tirst     Annual    Zxhibitton 
Work  of  A  dult  mmd. 


Regular  Meetings,  Tuesday;^ 
of  TIpo  of  the  Local  Clubs. 


isecture  on  ISerea  College  at 
Home  of  Mrs.  C.  M.  Cobb. 


The  Massachusetts  Association  for 
Promoting-  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind  will  hold  its  first  annual  exhibition 
and  sale  of  hand  woven  i,rid  other  use- 
|ful  articles  made  at  the  experiment  sta- 
jtion  for  the  trade  training-  of  the  blind,, 
in  Perkins  Hall,  264  Boylston 
street,  to-day  and  to-morrow,  from  lo 
A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.  During  the  day  blind 
weavers  "will  work  at  their  looms,  an4 
the  work  which  is  being-  done  by  the 
blind  in  factories  for  the  seeing  will  be 
shown.  Information  will  be  given  about 
the  experiment  station   and  its  needs. 

The   experiment   station   was  formally 
I  opened  on  Nov.  15,  1904,  at  343A  Broad- 
way, corner  of  Inman  street,  Cambridge. 
The  work  it  is   designed  to  do  is  made 
j  necessary      because      many      individuals 
have  lost  their  sight  too  late  in  life  t^ 
;he  admitted   to  the  existing  schools  f< 
I  the    blind:    and    others    who    may    ha-ve 
I  educational    advantages   in   youth     have 
j  not  been     fitted   to     earn  a  living.    Por 
'  such  as  these  the  station  is  doing  an  in- 
valuable work.     The  -purpose  of  the  sta- 
tion is  (1)  to  determine  what  industrial 
occupations  the  blind  can  profitably  en- 
gage in,  other  than  sewing  and  knitting 
chair  caning,    broom,    basket   and    mat- 


tress  making;  (2)  to  establish  such  in-; 
dustries  on  a  business  basis;  (3)  to  en- 
a,ble  blind  persons,  wihen  possible,  to 
become  wage  earners  in  shops  or  fac- 
tories for  the  seeing,   or  selling  agents. 

The  results  of  the  first  year's  experi- 
ments are  the  testing  of  two  trades,  ar- 
tistic hand  weaving  and  mop  making. 
Four  processes  in  factories  for  the  see- 
ing are  now  being  tried,  and  the  work- 
ers—one of  them  from  a  Massachusetts 
poorhouse— now  have  steady  employ- 
ment. 

During  the  month  of  IsTovember,  1905, 
the   combined     wages  of     the  10     blind 
workers  at  the  experiment  station   will 
amount  to  over  $200.    The  monthly  wage 
per  month  is  steadily  increasing.       The 
association  needs  $7000  to  carry  on  the 
station  for  the  coming  year  and  to  pro- 
vide room   for  the  natural   increase   of 
the  work.    It  also  looks  for  the   estab- 
lishment of  an  apip'renticeship   fund.     It 
appeals  for  assistance  to  make  those  in- 
dependent who  long  to  work,  but  can- 
not, owing  to  lack  of  training  and  op- 
portunity.   The   rugs   made   at   the   sta- 
tion are  now  sold  there  and  at  the  store 
of    C,    F.    Hovey    &   Co.,    Boston.    It    is 
the  expectation  of  the     association     to 
have  the  production  the  best  of  the  kind 
on    the    market.    They    are    offered    for 
j  sale  for  their  intrinsicmerit,  not  because 
they   are   made   by   the   blind.     Workers 
j  who  do  not  live  at  their  homes  board  in 
j  families  near  the  experiment  station.    A 
noon  hour  rest  room  at  the  station  is 
I  one   of   the   plans   the  association   hopes 
'  to  carry  out  4n  the  near  future. 
I      Through    the     generosity    of      friends 
!  three   season   tickets   to   the     symphony 
concerts  have  been  given   to   the   work- 
ers.   Two    or    more    theatre   or    concert 
tickets   which  cannot  be   used     by     the 
purchasers    are    always    appreciated    if 
sent   for  the    use    of   the   workers,    The 
committee  in  charge  includes  Mary  Mor- 
ton Kehew,   Annie  E.    Fisher,     Edward  j 
M.    Harttyell,    Henry    I.    Harrirnan,    An- 
nie C.  Putnam,  Samuel  F.  Hubbard,  An- 
nette P.  Rogers. 
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I  The  Masisac'hnsetts  Association  for  promoting 
Ifhe  lutei-oats  of  the  udult  blind  will  bold  their 
annual  exhiViiticn  amrl  s'ale  of  articles  made  nt 
the    Exp«ri7aii«ntal    Station,    in    Perkius    Hall, 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  EXHIBIT  OF        I 
,  yifORK  BY  BLIND  ARTISANSj 

The  first  annual  exhibition  and  sale  of 
hand-woven  and  other  articles   made  at  { 
the    fcxperiment    station    for    the    trade  I 
training  of  the  blind  waa  held  yesterday 
in  Perkins  Hall,  264  Boylston  street.    The 
sale  will  be   continued    today   until  10:30 1 
o'clock.  •  { 

During  the  day  blind  weavers  worked  j 
at  the  looms  and  they  were  the  centre  I 
of  attraction  to  the  large  crowds  that  ' 
visited  the  salesrooms.  Many  costly  and  ' 
fancy  articles  were  on  exhibition.  These  j 
were  all  made  by  the  blind  workers.  I 

The  station  is   situated  at  34SA  Broad-  j 
way.  corner  of  Inman  street,  Cambridge.  I 
It    was    formally    opened    as    an    experi-  '' 
mental    station.      Two    trades    are    being 
tested,  artistic  weaving  and  mop_m^j£Jf  g;, 
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Hand-Woven  and  Other  Articles 
Made  by  Blind  Workers  at  Cam« 
bridge  on  View  at  Perkins  Hall. 

The  first  exhibit  of  Its  sort  ever  been 
held  anywhere,  is  that  of  hand-wov«n. 
and  other  articles  that  were  shown  yes- 
terday and  will  be  today  at  Perkins  hall, 
264  Boylston  st,  by  the  Massachusetts 
association  for  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  adult  blind. 

These  articles,  which  were  all  mado 
by  blind  persons  at  the  experimental 
station  for  the  trade  training  of  tha 
blind  at  343A  Broadway,  corner  of  In- 
man  st,  Cambridge,  are  the  results  of 
two  trades  that  are  being  tested  there, 
artistic  hand  weaving  and  mop  making. 
The  exhibit  covers  four  processes  that 
are  used  in  factories  for  the  seeing,  a 
practical  demonstration  of  hand  weav- 
ing being  given  by  blind  weavers  wh© 
are  present  at  the  sale.  | 

All  around  the  walls  are  hung  rug^ 
curtain  hangings,  table  covers,  doiliesi 
pillow  tops  and  other  articles  that  sho^^ 
skilful  workmanship  in  their  execution^ 
There  are  -also  the  fruits  of  industry 
'which  can  be  wrought  at  home  by  thes^ 
blind  workers,  such  as  wirework,  in| 
elusive  of  hat  frames,  brooms,  basket 
in  variety,  table  mats  of  reeds  an 
raffia,  box  cutting,  and  the  arrangin 
of  bone  hairpins  in  a  form  so  that  the 
can  be  polished.  These  two  latter  occul 
pations  are  demonstrated  by  blind  oper 
tors  in  connection  with  this  exhibition. 

Another  industry  that  is  illustrate 
is  mop  making,  and  one,  the  inventio 
of  a  blind  man,  and  made  by  sightles 
people,  shows  a  new  field  of  employ 
ment  which  has  been  opened  up  for  th| 
blind.  Durability  obtained  at  a  smalj 
cost  is  a  leading  advantage  of  this  mo_ 

The  experiment  station,  which  is  su 
perintended  by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell 
was  officially  opened  one  year  ago  yes; 
terday.  Some  idea  of  what  has  beei 
accomplished  in  that  time  may  be  toU 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  month  o: 
November,  1905,  the  combined  wages  o: 
the  10  blind  workers  employed  at  th( 
station  will  amount  to  over  $200.  Thi 
monthly  wage  of  the  workers  is  steadilj 
increasing,  and  their  remunerative  em 
ployment  Is  regular. 
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F.  Campbell,  superintendent  of  the  f;x- 
^periment  station  for  the  Trade  Training 
of  the  Blind,  is  gratified  at  the  interest 
which  is  being  taken  in  the  exhibition  of 
the  work  of  the  blind  workers  at  the 
"Women's  Exchange  building  on  Boyl- 1 
ston  St.  j 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  make  j 
the  blind,  who  are  not  educated  for  ether  ] 
pursuits,   skilled  in  industrial   occupations, ' 
and  ail  the  blind  people,  men  and  women, 
at  the  station  have  become   wage  earners 
during  the  year.  j 

Beautiful    hand-woven    linen    and    rugs,  | 
hat    frames    and    brooms    and    mops,  ,  are 
among  the  specimens  of  the  handiwork,  of  i 
the  pupils   of  the  school,   and  some  looms! 
have    been    put    up    at    the    Wom.en's    Ex- 
change,  so   that  those   who   are   interested 
;  may    have    a    chance    to    see    the    weavers 
'at  their  work.       The   exhibition   will   close 
tomorrow  evening.      Mr.  Campbell  has  re- 
ceived   a   letter    from    Helen    Keller,    con- 
gratulating   him    upon    the    work    of    the 
institution. , 
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EN  WOVEN  -BY 

BUND  WORKERS  HERE 


THE; BLIND    OPERATOR    AT    WORK. 


JP^  Campbell,  superintendent  of  the  ex- 
nient  station  for  the  Trade  Training 
the  Blind,  is  gratified  at  the  interest 
ch  is  being  taken  in  the  exhibition  of 
work  of  the  blind  workers  at  the 
nen's     Exchange     building     on     Boyl-  ! 

St. 

le  object  of  the  institution  is  to  make 
blind,  wlio  are  not  educated  for  other 
ults,  skilled  in  industrial  occupation.s, 
all  th'e  blind  people,  men  and  women, 
he  station   have  become  wage  earners 


during  the  year. 

Beautiful  hand-woven  linen  and  rug's 
hat  frames  and .  brooms  and  mops,  are 
among  the  specimens  of  the  handiwork  of 
the  pupils  of  the  school,  and  some  looms 
have  been  put  up  at  the  Women's  Ex- 
change, so  that  those  who  are  Interested 
may  have  a  chance  to  see  the  weavers 
at  their  work.  The  exhibition  will  close 
tomorrow  evening.  Mr.  Campbell  has  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Helen  Keller  con- 
gratulating him  upon  the  work  of  thA 
Institution. 
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ADULT      BLIND      EXHIBITIOX. 

The  Massachusetts  association  for  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  adult  blind  will 
hold  its  lirst  annual  exhibition  and  sale 
of  hand-woven  and  other  articles  nxade  at 
the  experiment  station  for  the  trade  train- 
ing of  the  blind  in  Perkins  hall,  264  Boyl- 
stcn  street,  Boston,  from  10  a.  m.  to  10 
p.  m.  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 15  and  10,  1905. 

During  the  day  blind  weavers  will  work 
I  rat  thf^ir  looms,  and  t'ae  work  which  is 
jbcii.g  done  by  the  blind  in  factories  for  the 
j seeing  will  be  shown.  Inforniation  will  be 
given  about  the  expriment  station  and  its 
needs. 
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The  assistance  given  the  blind 
nelps  them  to  help  themselves  is  the 
assistance  that  coants  most  to  their 
advantage.  It  has  been  found  that 
with  some  training  the  sightless  are 
still  capable  of  doing  a  variety  of 
things  with  their  hands.  How  much 
they  can  do  and  how  well  they  can 
accomplish  it  is  being  proved  every 
day  at  the  Experiment  Station  for  the 
Trade  Training  of  the  Blind,  in  Cam- 
bridge, as  the  pabiio  had  a  chance  to 
see  in  the  recent  exhibition  in  Boston 
of  the  work  done  there,  held  under  tbe 
auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Adult  Blind.  Looms  were  in  opera- 
tion with  blind  women  weaving 
linens,  and  curtain  hangings,  table 
covers,  pillow  tops,  centerpieces  dol- 
lies and  other  things  were  shown  that 
had  been  woven.  Mops  made  by  blind 
people  after  the  invention  of  a  blind 
man,  whisk  brooms  and  other  brooms, 
baskets,  table  mats  of  ratfia  and  reed, 
wire  work  in  the  form  of  plant  stands, 
coat  and  skirt  hangers,  puzzles  and 
other  things,  were  included  in  the  ex- 
hibition. Nor  is  this  the  limit  of  the 
work  possibilities  open  to  the  blind. 
That  they  should  have  some  resource 
at  hand  as  a  mattei  of  interest,  and  of 
income  it  may  be, is  recognized  and  it 
is  a  good  work  to  help  them  to    do. 
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A  Boston  woman  who  will  sootl  itlove 
into  a  beautiful  new  home  has  decided  to 
encourage  the  blind  workers  at  the  experi- 
ment station  for  the  bH^ti^t  Cambridge, 
and  has  ordered  the  sightless  weavers  to 
supply  the  whole  house  with  linen  and 
rugs.  The  order  is  being  gotten  out  now, 
and  the  rugs,  to  be  made  entirely  by  the 
blind,  will  be  very  handsome.  Other  so- 
ciety women  have  promised  to  patronize 
the  station  and  many  hf  the  blind  girls 
who  work  there  are  now  earning  as  m.uch 
as  young  women  with  their  sight,  who  are 
employed^- as   r>i*»rir<3 
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WORK    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

The   assistance  given  the  blind   that 
helps   them    to  help   themselves   is   the 
assistance    tliat    counts    most    to    theii" 
advantage.    It  has  been  found  that  with 
some  training-  the  sightless     are     still 
capable   of   doing   a   variety   of   things 
with  their  liands.    How  mtich  they  can 
do  and  how  well   they  can  accomplish 
it  is  being  proved  every  day  at  tlie  Ex- 
periment Station  for  the  Trade  Train- 
ing of  the  Blind,  in  Cambridge,  as  the 
■  public  had  a  chance  to  see  in  the  recent 
exhibition  in  Boston  of  the  work  done^ 
there,   held  under  the  auspices  of  thg 
Massachusetts     A.ssociation     for     Pro4 
inoting-  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind.' 
ivooms    were     in    operation  with  blind 
women    v/eaving    linens,     and    curtain 
hangings,     table     covers,    pillow     tops, 
centrepieces,    doilies   and   other    things 
were    shown    that    had    been    woven. 
Mops  made  by  blind  people  after  the 
invention  of  a  blind  man,  whisk  brooms 
and  other  brooms,  baskets,  table  mats 
of  raffia  and  reed,   wire  work    in    the 
form  of  plant   stands,   coat    and    skirt 
hangers,  puzzles  and  other  things,  were 
ineltided  in  the  exhibition.    Nor  is  this 
the  limit  of  the  work  possibilities  open: 
to  the  blind.     That   they  should   liave 
some  resource  at  hand  as  a  matter-  of 
interest,   and  of  income   if  may  be,   is 
recognized   and   it   is   a    good    work   to 
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Training  of  the  Adolt^lindl 

The  Massachusetts  Association  for 
romotiing-  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Jlind  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
ay  of  this  week  its  first  annual  exhi- 
ition  of  work  in  the  Experiment  Sta- 
ion,  on  Broadway,  <  during  the  past 
2  months.  The  exhibition  was;  held 
1    Perkins   Hall,    Boston. 

Trade  training-  for  the  blind  is  prac- 
ical  work.  To  make  them  self-sup- 
orting  has  been  the  aim  of  the  as- 
ociation.  Chief  among  the  occupa- 
ions  taught  with  success  is  that  of 
weaving.  Blind  weavers  worked  at 
heir  looms  for  the  benefit  of  visitors 
0  the  exhibition,  and  gave  proof  of  the 
kill  with  which  complicated  patterns 
-re  worke-d. 

The  needs  of  the  association  were 
ixplained  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  plans  discussed,     „,  
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'         WORK  OF  BLIND  ARTISANS. 

The  first  annual  exhibition  and  sale  of  handg 
woven  and  other  articlf^s  made  at  the  expfri- 
ment  station  for  the  trade  training  of  the  blind 
was  held  Wednesday  in  Perkins  Hall,  264 
Boylston  street,  and  was  continued  Thursday 
until  10.30  o'clock.  During  ihe  day  blind 
weavers  worketl  at  the  looms  and  they  were 
the  centre  of  attraction  to  the  large  crowds 
that  visited  the  salesrooms.  Many  costly  and 
fancy  articles  were  on  exhibition.  These  were 
all  made  by  the  blind  workers.  The  station  is 
situated  at  343A  Broadway,  corner  of  Inman 
street,  Cambridge.  It  was  formally  opened  as 
■am  experimental  station.  Two  trades  are  be- 
injf^e^ted,  artistic  weaving  and  mop  making. 
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II      MADE  BY  THE  BLIN|)  ,    \ 

"The  first  exhibit  of  its  sort  ever  been 
held  anywhere,  is  that  of  hand-woven 
and  other  articles  that  were  shown  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday  at  Perkins  hall,  261 
Boylstbn  street,  Boston,  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts association  for  promoting  tl© 
interests  of  the  adult  blind. 

These  articles,  which  were  all  made 
by  blind  persons  at  the  experimental  sta- 
tion for  the  trade  training  oF  the  blind 
at  343A  Broadway,  corner  of  Inman 
street,  are  the  results  of  two  trades  that 
are  being  tested  there,  artistic  hand 
weaving   and   mop   making. 

The  experiment  station,  which  is  super- 
intended by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  was 
officially  opened  one  ye^-r  ago.  BomQ 
idea  of  what  has  been  accomplished'  m 
that  time  may  be  told  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  month  of  November,  1905,  ttt© 
combined  wages  of  the  ten  blind  workers 
employed  at  the  station  will  amount  to 
over  $200.  The  monthly  wage  of  the 
workers  is  steadily  increasing,  and  their 
remunerative  employment   is   regular. 


Swampscott  Woman's  Clubt 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Spalding,  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  Promo  t- 
in.g    the    Interests    of   the   Adult   Blind, 
spoke  before  the  clu'b  on  Monday  after-^ 
noon,    in    the    interests  of    her    cJiagjgJSn 
work,   showing  how   each  may   have  a 
little   share   in   relieving   the    darkness, 
and  hring  a  little  brightness  into  these 
lives.    The  very  important  work  of  help- 
ing  the  blind  to   help  themselves   is  in 
need  of  support,   and  surely  no  greater 
cause  could  enlist  our  sympathies.  When 
we  are  reminded  of  those  Who  sit  apart 
in  enforced  idleness,  and  often  silence, 
we  may  not  wonder  at  the  numbing  of 
the  faculties,   as  inactivity   always   de- 
stroys the   powers. 

Mrs.  Spalding  spoke  of  the  Industrial 
School  at  Hartford,  the  experiment  sta- 
tion for  trade  training  at  Oambridge, 
the  Memorial  'Home  at  "Worcester,  and 
of  the  nurseries  and  kindergartens 
which  have  been  established,  and  of  the 
promoters,  of  each.  Incidents  and  con- 
vincing facts  were  related  and  reference 
made  to  the  law  for  the  prevention  of 
'blindness  in  the  young  child.  The  need 
of  gymnasiums  was  made  plain  and 
thoughtful  suggestions  given,  whereby 
all  might  assist  in  this  great  work  of 
making  life  a  little  easier  and  brighter 
for  these  afflicted  ones. 

The  Glee  Club  gave  two  selections, 
with  Mrs.  Mary  Pitman  Welch  as  ac- 
companist. 
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Charles    F.    F.    Campbell,    son    of  -#wr 
blind  Dr  Campbell  of  LondOip,  who'^did  so 
'much   toward    convincing   t^^,  W^rm   that  , 
the     blind     are     capable   ^x     self «isuppoi-t 
through  mdustrial  labors,— is  superintend- 
ent of  the  experiment  station  for  the  trade 
training    school    for .  the    blind    at    Cam- 
bridge,  in   this   state;   and   is   speaking  in 
behalf    of    the    blind    in    the    towns    and 
cities.     The  burden  of  his  plea  is  ever  the 
same:  "Don't  pity  the  blind  man—  employ  ! 
him."     When  the  experiment  station  was. 
started  last  year  there  were  only  these  oc- 
cupations open  to  the  blind:   Sewing  and 
knitting,  chair-caning,   broom  and  basket- 
!  making,  and  mattress-making,  and  it  was 
a  difficult  matter  to  provide  sufficient  em- 
ployment.     Mr   Campbell   felt   it  a  great 
pity   that  after   blind   children   had   spent 
from  8  to  10  years  at  school  they  then  be- 
come   dependent    on    their   friends  or   the 
state,  because  they  had  learned  no  trades 
and   it  was    supposed    they    could   master 
none.    He  appeared  before  the  state  Legis- 
lature ^'ith  an   eloquent  aid.   Miss   Helen 
Kelle^-,  and  urged  the  needs  of  the  blind, 
but  Ms  assertion  that  they  could  do  many 
things  as  well  as  those  that  see  met  with 
open    disbelief.      The    experiment   station 
is  coniirming   his   faith,   for    it   has    been 
proved  within  the  year  that  the  blind  can 
be   self-supporting.      To   quote-  Mr  Camp- 
bell:— 

We  began  in  a  very  small  way,  testlns  differ- 
ent trades  with  blind  people  of  average  or 
less  tliau  average  mentality.  Our  purpose,  yoij 
see,  was  not  to  pick  out  specially  gifted  peo- 
pie  and  exploit  them,  but  to  discover  re- 
munerative occupations  whicli  even  defectives 
could  follow  successfully.  One  day  I  saw  a 
Swedish  woman  working  at  a  little  loom. 
Nest  day  I  set  a  blind  girl  to  work  at  a 
jlooni-  Rug  carpets  without  pattern  or  color 
ischeme  have  been  made  by  the  blind  for  many 
years,  but  this  was  the  first  attempt  to  pro-' 
(luce  artistic  results.  Nov/  we  have  an  expert 
designer,    a    woman,    to  fupervise    the   work, 


which  i(«  taught  by  au  ingenious  empio3 
of  a  piano  keyboard.  We  are  turning  out 
rugs,  portieres,  table  covers,  draperies,  ceu- 
r«^rpieces,  ete.,  which  no  woman  of  taste  would 
bo  ashamed  to  use  in.  her  house.  One  woman, 
by  The  way.  placed  an  order  with  us  to  fur- 
nish all  of  the  textiles  for  her  summer  home, 
and  one  of  the  largest  dry  goods  houses  in 
Boston  sells  practically  all  of  her  present 
output.  Our  hand  woven  articles  are  winning 
a  place  for  themselves,  not  as  the  work  9f  the 
blind,  but  by  reason  of  their  artistic  merit.  It 
is  only  neofssary  to  tell  us  the  color  you 
want,  and  we  are  prepared  to  work  out  cor- 
rect and  beautiful  color  schemes  for  you  in 
rugs,  draperies,  table  covers  and  almost  every 
form  of  hand-woven  article  you  can  think  of. 

Another  industry  is  the  making  of  a  mop 
invented  by  a  blind  man,  and  conceded  to 
be  one  of  the  best  on  the  market.  Mr 
Campbell  makes  every  endeavor  to  bring 
the  employment  and  the  blind  worker  to- 
gether, and  instances  a  young  woman  of 
•J5  who  had  been  educated  by  the  state 
at  the  cost  of  $3000  and  had  since  spent 
two  years  in  the  workhouse  because  she 
had  no  home,  who  came  to  him  for  work; 
he  found  her  a  place  in  a  large  cigar  fac- 
tory as  a  tobacco  stripper.  Another  girl 
makes  hat  frames,  and  Mr  Campbell  be- 
lieves that  several  other  trades  may  be 
well  entered  into.  There  w'ill  be  employ- 
ment bureaus  for  the  blind,  and  arts  and 
crafts  shops  opened  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston,  to  be  callfed  the  "Unit- 
ed States  employment  bureau  and  handi- 
craft ^hop."'  That  in  Xew  York  is  run  by 
Miss  Winifred  Holt.  The  experiment  sta- 
tion in  charge  of  Mr  Campbell  is  at  343  A 
Brdadiray.CanihriAErA.  -^^ 
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The      pstablishmenf      of      y      fjenmaDent 
board   for   iinproving   the   condition   of   the 
blind,  for  which  women  and  blind  persons 
may  be  eligible  for  appointmeni,   is   recom- 
mended in  the  report  made  to-dny  by  the 
State    commission    appointed    in    1904    for 
■  die    investigation    of   the    condition    of   rh 
jtJiiid  and  means  of  improving  their  <'ondl 
jtion. 

!*"  Ir  ii-  provided  in  the  i  ecommondatioa 
Uait.  the  Board  shall  have  a  Dureau  1o 
find  employment  and  to  develop  home  in- 
dustries among  the  blind.  It  is  empoweved 
to  establish  and  manage  a  system  oC  in- 
dustrial schools  and  workshops. 

The  commissioners  will  submit  a  bill  fo!" 
the  establishment  of  a  board  of  fi^e  per- 
sons to   l)e  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
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vestigatiog  Committee 

The  report  of  the  commission  on  the 
adult  blind,  appointed  under  a  resolve  of 
1904  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
adult  blind  within  this  commonwealth  and 
to  prepare  a  complete  register  of  the  adult 
blind  between  the  ages  of  20  and  60  years, 
containing  a  description  of  their  condition, 
the  cause  of  their  blindness  and  their  ca- 
pacity for  industrial  training,  has  sub- 
mitted its  report  to  the  legislatitre. 

A  table  is  given  siiowing  the  adult  blind 
as    leai'ned    by    the    census    of   1906    to    be: 
Under   19,    354;    between    20   and    59,    9S6;    60, 
and  over,  1457;  unknown  5,   total  2802. 

The  commissioners,  however,  believe  that 
the  latter  number  is  too  small  by  upwards 
of  450,  and  that  it  may  be  doubted  that 
any  very  considerable  diminution  of  the 
relative  number  of  blind  has  taken  place 
since  1895. 

The  commissioners  recomm.end: — 

The  establishment  of  a  permanent  board 
for   improving   the   condition   of   the   blind, 
and  that  v/omen  and  blind  persons  should'; 
be  eligible  for  membership  on  such  board;'   " 

That   the   register   and   catalogues'  v/hich 
have  been  prepared  be  placed  in  charge  pf 
the  board  and  that   they  shall  be   charged  . 
to  maintain  ar.d   perfect   the  same,    to  the  \ 
end  that  the  board  may  s»erve  as  a  bui-eau  ' 
of  investigation,   information  and  advice. 

That  the  board  shall  serve  as  a  bureau 
of  industrial  aid,  to  find  new  forms  of  em- 
ployment for  the  blind,  to  aid  them  in  find- 
ing work  and  to  develop  home  industries 
among  the  blind. 

.  That  the  board  shall  be  empowered  to  es- 
tablisli  and  manage  a  system  of  industrial 
sjchools  and  workshops  tur  the  purpose  of 
affording  suitable  blind  persons  instruction' 
and  work  in  the  lines  of  industry  most 
adapted  to  their  needs. 

In  accordance  'with  these  recommenda- 
tions, the  commissioners  submit  a  bill  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  commission  to 
consist  of  5  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor. 


!' 


TION  OF  ADULT 
BLIND  REPORT 


BOSTON,  Jan.  16,  1906.— William  B. 
'Sullivan  in  the  House  to-day  presented 
a  petition  that  the  law  requiring  street 
railway  companies  to  transport  public 
school  pupils  for  at  least  one-half  the 
regular  fare  ibe  extended  to  the  pupils 
of  private  schools. 

In  the  iSenate  a  petition  was  received 
from  Lee  M.  Friedman  and  others  ask- 
ing for  legislation  that  would  imake 
children  of  15  years  or  less  who  were 
persistent  offenders  against  the  law  lia- 
ible  to  'be  committed  to  institutions  for 
juvenile  offenders. 

The  House  received  a  report  from  the 
special  commission  appointed  under  a 
resolve  of  1904  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  the  adult  blind  of  the  State. 
The  report  went  into,  at  great  detail, 
the  condition  of  the  blind,  their  num- 
ber and  other  matters  pertaining  to 
them,  and  closed  by  recommending  that 
an  inspector  be  appointed  to  look  after 
the  blind  and  their  condition.  This 
legislation  was  originally  introduced  by 
the  late  Elihu   B.   Hayes,    of   Lynn. 

In  the  House  to-day  a  petition  was 
received  from  W.  H.  Henry  and  others, 
asking  for  the  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, and  the  substitution  of  life 
imprisonment. 

W.  R.  Evans,  Jr.,  and  others  present- 

j  ed  a   petition  asking  for  legislation   to 

l^rovide  that  legal  notices  to   be  served 

[  tfpon  city  or   town,   parish   or   religious 

societies    Should'    be    served    not      later 

han  14  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  re- 
rn   of  the   notice   to    court. 
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State    Commission     Reports. 

What  Is  Being  Done  for     i 

Them.         *\    i    i 

—  ^^  i\ 

[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Gazette-]  ' 

STATE  HOUSE,  Boston,  Jan  16.— The 
report  of  the  commission  on  adult  blind 
appointed  under  a  resolve  of  19'>4  to  in- 
vestigate the  condition  of  the  adult 
blind  in  this  commonwealth  and  to  pre- 
pare a  complete  register  of  the  adult 
blind  between  the  ages  of  20  and  60 
years,  containing  a  description  of  their 
condition  and  the  cause  of  their  blind- 
ness and  their  capacity  for  industrial 
training  was  submitted  to  the  legisla- 
ture today. 

The  report  at  great  length  goes  into 
all  that  is  being  done  in  this  country 
and  abroad  for  adult  blind  and  con- 
tained many  deductions  based  on  the 
investigation.  The  report  also  gives 
extensive  tables  showing  the  cause  of 
blindness  and  how  the  adult  blind  have 
been  supported  either  through  charity 
or  self  endeavor., 

The  commission  recommended  the  e?- 
tablishment  of  a  permanent  board  for 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
tlie  blind  and  that  women  ar.d  adult 
b^d  should  be  eligible  for  membership 
onSuiat  board. 
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324    Washington    Street^    Boston,    Mass. 
TUESDAY,  JANUARY   16,   1906  | 

STATE  HOUSE  AFFAIRS 

Bill    for   Abolition    of    Capital 
Punishment 


A   Popular    Referendum    Would    Be 
Attached 


Permanent  Board   for  the   Adult 
Blind 


Bill  Against  Mallcicus  Promotion  of  Litigious 
Claims 


In  the  Massachusetts  Senate  today  Sen- 
ator William  Taylor  of  Suffolk  introduced 
a  bill  to  do  away  with  the  collection  of  tolls 
at  the  East  Boston  tunnel.  In  the  House 
a  petition  was  presented  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  board  of  public  works  for  Ever- 
ett. The  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  Massachusetts  Nauti- 
cal Training  School  was  received. 

The  report  of  the  special  commission  on 
the  adult  blind  was  received.  In  the  House, 
THE     ADULT     BLIND 

Special  Comittission  Recommends  Per* 
manent  Board  to  Improve  Condition, 
of  Those   So   Afflicted 

'The  report  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Adult  Blind,  appointed  under  a  resolve  Of 
j  1904  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
1  adult  blind  within  this  Commonwealth,  and 
to  prepare  a  complete  register  of  tlie  adult 
blind  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty 
years,  containing  a  desdription  of  their  con- 
dition, the  cause  of  their  blindness  and  their 
capacity  for  industrial  training,  submit- 
ted its  report  to  the  Legislature  today. 

The  commissioners  recommend:  The  es- 
ta/blishment  of  a  permanent  board  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  blind,  and  that 
women  and  blind  persons  should  be  eligible 
for  membership  on  such  board;  that  the 
register  and  catalogues  which  have  been 
prepared  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  board 
and  that  they  shall  be  charged  to  main- 
tain and  perfect  the  same,  to  the  end  that 


the  board  may  serve  as  a  bureau  of  inves-  '■ 
ligation,   information  and   advice;   that  the  | 
board  shall  serve  as  a  bureau  of  industrial  j 
aid,   to  find  new  forms  of  employment   for 
the  blind,  to  aid  them  in  finding  work  and 
to  develop  home  industries  among  the  blind; 
that  the  board  shall  be  empowered  to  estab- 
lish   and    manage    a    system    of    industrial 
schools  and   workshops  for  the  purpose  ol; 
affording    suitable    blind    persons    instruc-i 
tion  and  work  in  the  lines  of  industry  most  ' 
adapted  to  their  needs. 

In    accordance    with    these    recommenda- 
tions,  the   commisstoners  submit  a  bill  for  : 
the  establishment  of  such  a  commission  to  i 
consist  of  five  persons,   to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor. 

Of  the  3983  blind  persons  returned  by  the 
State  census   of  1895,    only  546,    or  13.7  per  , 
cent,  were  under  20  years  of  age,  while  the 
adult  blind  numbered  3431,  or  86.3  per  cent.  ' 
In  1905,  of  2802,  the  total  number  according 
to    the   preliminary   returns   of   the    census, 
only  354,   or  12.6   per   cent,   were   under   20  } 
years,  while  the  adult  blind  numbered  2448,  i 
or  87.4  per  cent.        ^. 

Experience  shows,  says  the  report,  that 
something  can  be  done  towards  teaching 
the  aged  blind  to  read  and  giving  them  oc- 
cupation, but  the  blind  who  are  from 
twenty  to  sixty  years  of  age  are  they  whose 
needs  should  be  chiefiv  considered  in  seeking 
to  provide  industrial  training  and  opportu- 
nitv  for  the  adult  blind. 
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Mr  Crafts  of  Whately  had  taken^T«)m 
tlie  files  and  referred  to  the  committee  on 
harbors  and  public  lands  the  petition  of 
Thomas  Roche  and  others  that  Sugar  Loaf 
mountain  be  taken  for  a  state  reserva- 
tion. ,  .     .  ,   ,. 

Ttie  report  of  the  commission  on  aduit 
blind  w-«M&~je£eiXfid.*and  50U  copies  were 
ordered  printed,  on  motion  of  Mr  1  eloqum 

/.<-    VflU    River.  

CARE    OF    THE    ADULT    BLIMy. 

Special         Commission         Recommends 
Creation  of  a  Permanent  Board. 

The    report    of    the    commission   on    the 
adult  blind,   appointed  under  a  resolre  of 
3904   to    investigate    the    condition  of   the 
^dult  blind  Avithin  this  commonwealth,  and 
:to  prepare  a  complete  register  of  the  adult 
blind  between  the  ages  or  20  and  GO  years, 
containing  a  description  of  their  condition, 
the    cause    o^   their    blindness    and    their 
capacity  for   industrial  training,   was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  yesterday.     The 
commissioners   recommend:    The   establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  board  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  blind,  and  that  women 
and   blind   persons    should    be    eligible    for 
membership  on  such  board;  that  the  regis- 
ter and  catalogs  which  have  been  prepared 
he  placed  in  charge  of  the  board,  and  that 
they    shall    be    charged    to    maintain    and 
perfect  the  same,  to  the  end  that  the  board 
may   serve    as   a    bureau   of   investigation, 
information    and    advice;    that    the    board 
shall  serve  as  a   bureau  of  industrial  aid, 
to  find  new  forms  of  employment  for  the 
blind,  to  aid  them  in  timling  work  and  to 
develop  home  industries  among  the  blind; 
that    the    board    shall    be    empowered    to 
establish  and  manage   a  system  of  indus- 
trial schools  and   workshops  for  the   pur- 
pose   of    affording    suitable    blind    persons 
instruction  and  work  in  the  lines  of  indus- 
try most  adapted  to  their  needs. 
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H||^  accordance  "v^'ith  these  recommenda- 
tions, the  commissioners  submit  a  bill  for 
ithe  establishment  of  such  a  commission, 
to  consi^%of' five  persons,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  governor.  Of  the  3983  blind  per- 
sons returned  by  the  state  census  of  l!S95, 
only  546,  or  13.7  per  cent,  were  under  20 
years  of  age,  while  the  adult  blind  num- 
bered 3431,  or  86.3  per  cent.  In  1905,  of 
2802,  the  total  number  according  to  the 
preliminary  returns  of  the  census,  only 
354.  or  12.6  per  cent,  were  under  20  years, 
while  the  adult  blind  numbered  2448,  or 
87.4  per  cent.  Experience  shows,  says 
.the  report  that  something  can  be  done 
toward  teaching  the  aged  blind  to  read  and 
giving  them  occupation,  but  the  blind  who 
are  from  20  to  60  years  of  age  are  they 
whose  needs  should  be  chiefly  considered 
iftimiMffiUin"'  to  i>rovide  industrial  training 
^d  opportunity  for  the  adult  blind. 
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"Sam^ocajry    \\\'^o^. 


'Secr^*?rf^-'P^rg:e  H.  MartiflT  lec^tary 
,1  the  state^r^oard  of  etiucation,  told  of 
he  investigation  made  of  tlna  matter  last 
S'^ear  by  tlT^board,  at  the  reciuest  of  the 
egislature.''  While  it  was  a  universal 
study,  the  bioard  had  come  to  the  opinion 
that  it  was  not  of  suiRcient  moment  to 
warrant  the  extensive  supervision  the  bill 
contemplated. 

The  report  of  the  commission  on  the 
adult  JDlind,  appointed  under  a  resolve  of 
1904  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
adult  blind  within  this  commonwealth 
and  to  prepare  a  complete  register  of  the 
adult  blind  between  the  ages  of  20  and  60 
:  years,  containing  a  description  of  their 
condition,  the  cause  of  their  blindness  and 
their  capacity  for  industrial  training, 
submitted  its  report  to  the  legislature  to-  ^ 
day. 

The  inquiry  into  the  means  and  meth-- 
ods  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
adult  blind,  the  report  states,  has  been' 
prasecu te*<eMi4M*fty  through,  perso.^al  inter- 
views with  the  managers  or  directors  of 
the  principal  schools  and  industrial  homes 
for  the  blind  east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

A  table  '  is  given  showing  the  adult 
blind  as  learned  by  the  census  of  1895,  i3Q0 
and  1905,  Following  are  the  figures  from 
the  last  census:  Under  19  years  of  age, 
354;  between  the  ages  of  20  and  59,  986; 
50  years  and  over,  1457;  unknown,  5;  total, 
2802.  The  commissioners,  however,  believe 
that  the  latter  nrnnnber  is  too  small  by  up- 
wards of  150,  and  that  it  may  be  doubted 
that  any  very  considerable  diminution 
of  the  relative  number  of  blind  has  tafeen 
place  since  1895. 

Of  the  3983  blind  persons  returned  by 
the  state  census  of  1895  only  5i&,  or  13.7 
percent,  were  under  20  years  of  age,  while 
%i,e  adult  blind  numbeed  3431,  or  86.3  per- 
ceiit.  In  1905  of  2802,  the  total  number  ac- 
cording to  the  preliminary  returns  of  the 
census,  only  354,  or  12.6  percent,  were  un- 
der 20  years,  while  the  adult  blind  num- 
bered 2443,  or  87.2  percent.  j 

Experience  shows,,  says  the  report,  that! 
something  can  be  done  towards  teaching  j 
the  aged  blind  to  read   and  giving  them  i 
occupation,   but  the   blind  who  are  from  ! 
20  to  60  years   of  age   are   tho.se      whose  ' 
needs  should   be  chiefly      considered      ia  ' 
seeking  to  provide  industrial  training  and  i 
opportunity  for  the  adult  blind.    For  lack 
of  complete  knowledge  of  the  actual  con- 
dition and  needs  of  the  adult  blind,  most 
of    the   measures   in.stituted       to   improve 
their  condition  have  been  tentative,  inad- 
equate and  inconclu.<»ive. 

The  report  at  great  length  goeis  into  all 
that  is  being  done  in  this  country  and 
s^road  for  the  adult  blind,  and  contains 
many  deductions  based  on  the  investiga- 
tion. The  report  also  gives  extensive 
tables  showing  the  cause  of  blindness  and 
how  the  blind  have  been  supported  eUl;i^ 
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-encleavor.  ^B 

mniissioners  recommend:  The  es=- 
t^  eat  of  a  i>ermarten.t  board  for  im- 

proviug  the  condition  of  the  blind,  and 
that  women  and  blind  persons  should  be 
eligible  for  membership  on  such  boaid; 
thaT  the  reg^ister  and  catab^rues  vrhch 
have  been  jjrepared  be  placed  ia  charge 
of  the  board,  and  that  they  shall  be 
chaj^ed  to  ssaintaln  and  perfect  the  same, 
to  the  end  that  the  board  may  serve  as  a 
bureau  of  investigation,  information  and 
advice:  that  the  board  shall  serve  as  a 
bcrreaa  of  industrial  aid.  to  find  ne^ 
f{K*ins  of  eroploynieut  for  the  blind,  to  Skim 
them  in  finding  work  and  to  develop  honMr 
industries  an>Dng  the  blinds  that  th^ 
board  shall  he  empowered  to  establish 
and  manage  a  system  of  industriajF 
schools  and  work  shops  for  the  purpose  or 
affording  suitable  blind  persons  instruc- 
ton  and  work  in  the  lines  of  industrj'  most 
adapted  to  their  needs. 

In  accordanc-e  with  these  recommenda- 
tions, the  commissioners  submit  a  bill  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  commission 
to  consist  of  nve'persoas  to  be  appointed 
by  the  governor.  _-  '*^»» 
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"S^^'U^o-.v  \^     a."\    \^o^. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Association  for  Promoting  the  In- 
terests of  the  Adult  Blind,  v^'sls  held  oa 
Friday  afternoon,  at  the  yooms  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club.  3  Joy  street, 
Boston.  The  society  is  doing  a  splen- 
did work  in  our  midst,  gr.d  its  reports 
were  all  reports  of  progress. 

The  members  of  the  Starr  Club  will 
be    the    guests    of    the    IjjTin    Women's 

'Club,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  w^hen  Col. 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  will  ^ive 
his  delightful  lecture  on  "People  I  Have 

'Known." 
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?24     \YASHi?f GTON     Street,,    Boston,     Mass. 
WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  7,  1906 

OUR  3000  ADULT  BLiNO 


What      is    Massachusetts    doing    for    her 
adult  blind?  The  account  of  things  left  un- 
done  for  their  welfare  is  longer   than    the 
record    of    accomplishment.      In    truth,    we 
are   just    emerging    from    the    state    of    in- 
vestigation  into    that    of     experimentation. 
But  let  us  be   thankful   that   a   thoroughly 
sane  inquiry  has.  been  made  into  the  plight 
:  of  the  many  who   are  afflicted  with  blind- 
ness, coupled  with  carefully  conceived  and 
i  eminently  workable   plans  for  an  improve- 
ment of  their  condition. 
'      These  observations   are   anent   the  report 
;  of  the    Legislature,   just   submitted   by   the 
i  State    Commission   originally   appointed  m 
'  1903.     It  will  be  remembered  that  this  Com- 

■  mission  rendered  a  report  a  year  ago  with 
i  definite  recommendations.     The  matter  was 

recommitted  to  the  same  commission  which 

;  now,    after   another   year"*  of   careful  study 

;  and  investigation,  has  emhodied  its  finding 

in  a  model  treatise  on  the  condition  of  the 

adult    blind   and    how    best    to    meet    their 

'  needs. 

The  Commission .  has  been  at  great  pains 
to  establish  definitely  the  number  of  adult 
I  blind  in   the   Commonwealth; .  and,   strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  the  uninitiated,  even  now 
there  is  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  num^ 
;  ber.     But  the  large  fact  remains  that  there 
;are  about  3000  blind  in  Massachusetts,  and 
of  these  by  far  the  greater  proportion  are 
adults.     According  to  the  preliminary  cen- 
sus returns   for  1905,   only  354   out  of  2802 
blind  persons,  or  12.8  per  cent,  were  under 
twenty  years.,   while  the  adult  blind  num- 
bered 2448,   or  87.2  per  cent.     And  to  go  a 

■  tit  further  into  figures,  it  appears  to  be  an 
established  fact  that  of  our  own  blind, 
nearly  two-thirds  'become  hlind  at  the  age 
of  twenty  and  upwards.  It  is  this  circum- 
stance of  blindness  overtaking  so  many  at 
an  age  when  all  the  training  had  must  be 
begun  over  again,  which  renders  the  prob- 

'  lem  of  the  adult  blind  so  peciliarly  appeal- 
j  ing. 

i      Massachusetts    makes    ample    provisions 

for  the  education  of  blind  children,     .-ut  of 

j  the  special  schools  here  and  elsewhere  the 

I  Commission    says   in   general :    "Their   aims 

j  are  distinctly  educational,  their  dominant  con- 

!  ceptions   are   academic,  their   curriculum   Is 

mainly      literary,      and    their    methods    are  . 

scholastc.       .       .      .   The  policy   of   leaving 

their  graduates  to  sink  or  to  swim  is  shared 

aa^.^e   by   the   managers   of   the   schools   for 

the   seeing   and   of    schools   for   the    blind." 

One   cannot  get   full   information   from   the 
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managers  of  either  class  of  schools  as  to 
the  success  of  their  graduates  in  making 
their  way  in  the  world.  Aside  from  the 
question,  how  far  the  schools  succeed  in 
rendering  their  graduates  self-helping,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  educational 
opportunities  offered  the  young  are  not 
equally  at  hand  for  the  adult  blind,  and 
least  of  all  do  they  help  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  improving  the  condition  of  such 
adult  blind  "as  are  still  capable  of  being 
helped  to  help  themselves." 

The  Commission  takes  firm  stand,  and 
wisely  it  seems  to  us,  against  pension 
schemes  for  the  indigent  adult  blind.  The 
needs  of  the  aged,  infirm  and  incompetent 
blind  can  of  course  best  be  met,  as  they 
already  are,  by  distinctly  charitable  agen- 
cies. But  there  is  still  a  very  large  group 
of  blind  who  can  and  should  be  aided  to 
become  at  least  in  part  self-sustaining  mem- 
bers .of  society.  For  this  class  the  Corn- 
mission  recommends  employment  bureaus, 
industrial  schools  and  workshops,  after  a 
review  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
such  agencies  elsewhere. 

Compared  with  some  other  communities, 
Massachusetts  lags  behind  in  her  car6  of 
the  adult  blind.  They  have  been  neglected, 
says  the  Commission.  Beyond  the  expend- 
iture of  $5000  annually  appropriated  by  the 
State  for  home  teaching  of  the  blind,  the 
employment  of  a  few  men  in  the  workshop 
attached  to  the  Perkins  Institute  at  South 
Boston,  and  the  tentative  efforts  of  the 
Massachusets  Association  for  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  adult  blind,  "almost  nothing 
of  a  comprehensive  and  systematic  nature 
has  been  attemipted."  The  experiment  sta- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Association  has, 
however,  made  a  highly  promising  start,  ' 
and  bids  fair  to  open  a  most  hopeful  field: 
of  endeavor. 

It  is  an  intricate  and  difficult  problem  to 
devise  effective  measures  for  the  adequate 
industrial    training   of   the   adult   blind,  :  to 
the  end  that  they  may  engage  in  healthful;-; 
and  remunerative  forms  of  industry.  "But," 
says  the  Commission,  "it  is  bound  up  with  ' 
the  problem  of  industrial  education  in  gen-  i 
eral,  which  has  hitherto  received  but  scant 
and    grudging    attention   from    those    who  I 
shape  and  control  public  education  in  this.:! 
State.     If  the  industrial^  education  of  seeing- i 
youth  and  young  men  and  women  in  Mas- 
sachusetts were  upon  a  satisfactory  basis, 
and  sufficiently  provided  for,  it  would  hard:  , 
ly  be  necessary   to  provide  special  schools  j 
and  workshops  for  the   blind,   such   as   we 
desire  to  see  established  under  the  control 
and  management  of  a  special  board." 

The  Commission  recommends  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  board  for  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  blind.  The  board 
should  serve,  first,  as  a  bureau  of  investi- 
gation, information  and  advice,  and  to  thai 
end    should    carry   on   and   perfect   the   in- 


quiries  already  beg-un;  secondly,  it  should 
serve  as  a  bureau  of  industrial  aid  to  find 
work  and  new  forms  of  employment  for  the 
blind,  and  develop  home  industries  among, 
them;  and  thirdly,  the  board  should  be  em- 
powered to  establish  and  managre  a  system; 
of  industrial  schools  and  workshops  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  suitable  blind  persons 
Instruction  and  work  in  the  lines  of  indus- 
try best  adapted  to  their  needs. 

A  bill  to  carry  out  these  recommendations 
accompany  the  report  carrying  out  a  pro- 
posed expenditure  for  the  first  year  of  a 
sum  not  exceeding  $50,000.  Massachusetts 
can  afford  to  do  its  full  duty  by  the  adult- 
blind.  The  admirable  report  of  the  Com- 
mission should  bring  the  sense  of  it  home 
to  us.  It  is  a  document  full  of  human  in- 
terest and  practical  recommendations. 
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What  the  community's  responsibility 
to  the  adult  Mind  and  how  to  fulfill 
the  obligation  are  questions  which  a 
state  commission  has  been  investigat- 
ing for  the  past  two  years,  the  results 
being  now  set  forth  in  a  document  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislature.  It  has  been 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  number 
of  the  blind  in  the  state,  but  it  is  in 
:  the  neighborhood  of  three  thousand,  of 
whom  about  eighty- ssven  per  cent  are 
adults.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  blind 
j  have  lost  their  eyesight  after  the  age 
of  twenty,  leaving  them  beyond  a 
doubt  more  helpless  and  dependent 
than  those  who  have  become  blind  at 
an  earlier  age  and  have  been  taught  to 
do  things  without  the  use  of  their  eyes. 
For  the  training  of  blind  children  Mas- 
sachusetts has  made  good  provision, 
but  the  matter  of  helping  the  adult 
blind  has  only  recently  been  publicly 
agitated.  It  is  not  financial  aid  that  is 
'wanted  for  them,  but  such  assistance 
ias  will  help  them  to  be  in  part  at  least 
I  self-sustaining.  The  commission  Stands 
I  firmly  opposed  to  any  system  of  pen- 
sioning even  the  indigent  blind,  believ- 
ing that  where  need  exists  it  can  much 
better  be  niet  by  the  distinctly  chari- 
ta.ble  agencies.  But  some  degree  of 
hand  training  is  certainly  desirable, 
such  as  the  blind  children  are  being 
given  by  the  state,  and  to  this  end  the 
jcommission  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  schools  and  work- 
shops, and  some  agencies  for  home  in- 
struction. Heretofore  Massachusetts 
has  appropriated  $5,000  a  year  for  hom.e 
teaching  of  the  blind,  but  now  the 
commission  urges  an  appropriation  in 
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ump  sum  of  $50,000,  with  future  annual] 
ippropriations,  and  the  establishment 
if  a  permanent  Board  for  Improving 
:he  Conditions  of  the  Blind,  that  shall 
serve,  first,  as  a  bureau  of  investiga- 
tion, information  and  advice,  carrying* 
on  and  pei*f ecting  the  inquiries  already 
begun;  secondly,  serving  as  a  bureau  of 
industrial  aid  to  find  work  and  newj 
forms  of  employment  for  the  blind,  and ! 
develop  home  industries  among  them; 
and  thirdly,  establishing  and  managing 
a  system  of  industrial  schools  and 
workshops  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
suitable  blind  persons  instruction  and 
work  in  the  lines  of  industry  best 
adapted   to   their  needs. 

The  whole  matter  is  one  difficult  to 
cope  with.  Not  all  the  nearly  three 
thousand  blind  men  and  women  in 
Massachusetts  could  take  advantage  of 
any  ti'aining  that  the  state  might  offer, 
but  there  have  been  experiments 
enough  to  prove  that  many  branches  of 
industry  can  be  satisfactorily  followed 
by  the  sightless.  An  experiment  station 
that  has  been  in  operation  for  some  lit- 
tle time  in  Cambridge  in  charge  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  Promot- 
ing,the  Interests  of  the  Adult. Blind  has 
turned  out  excellent  pieces  of  weaving 
of  various  sorts  and  many  other  well 
;  ma.de  things;  and  the  few  rnen  that 
have  been  employed  in  the  workshop 
attached  to  the  Perkins  Institute  at 
.  South  Boston  have  further  dem- 
I  onstrated  the  possibilities  of  hand 
training. 

Accompanying  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission is  a  bill  aimed  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations.  It  will  come  before 
l:he  legislature  at  its  present  sessionj-^ 
and  should  receive  thoughtful  consider- 
^ition.  It  would  seem  highly  desirable 
that  the  state  should  do  something  for 
jthese  many  handicapped  people  that 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  help  them- 
selves if  they  were  put  in  the  way  of 
knowing  how.  Certainly  it  is  nriuch 
better  to  help  them  to  help  themselves 
than  to  indifferently  permit  them  to 
drift  beyond  the  ability  to  use  what 
faculties  they  have  and  become  objects? 
of  charity.  And  if  the  matter  of  sup 
f.ort  were  entirely  outside  the  question,, 
which  unfortunately  it  is  not  by  any 
means,  the  question  of  the  tedium  of 
the  idle  time,  of  the  unoccupied  hands 
and  mind,  of  the  lonely  hours  that  must 
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fe  involved  in  such  a  state,  should 
rove  sufficiently  appealing  to  lead  to 
something-  being  done.  And  when  they 
iiave  been  taught  to  use  their  hands 
md  have  made  things,  there  will  be  a 
?ood  chance  for  further  assistance  in 
jetting  them  converted  into  money; 
md  to  this  end  the  commission  includes 
in  its  recommendations  the  nnain- 
tenance^of  an  employment  bureau. 

Some  day  Massachusetts  will  have  a 
system  of  industrial   education,    which 
may  be  expected  to  provide  in  the  nat- 
ural order  for  the  training  of  all  those 
fVlio  want     education     of     that     sort, 
vhether  or  not  they  can  see;   but  the 
learly  three  thousand  blind  adults   in 
the  state  at  the  present  time  ought  not 
to  be  ignored  until  that  uncertain  time 
arrives.  Indeed,  the  subject  has  already 
been   too   much   agitated  to   permit   of 
jits  lapsing  from  public  attention.    The 
commission   that   has   been     concerned 
with  the  matter  has  succeeded  in  inter- 
esting   various     localities      throughout 
the  state  in  the  blind  in   their  midst, 
with  generally  good  results;  as  in  this 
city,  where  a  committee  of  the  Wom- 
an's club  has  been  instrumental  in  aid- 
ing and  comforting  some  of  the  eighty 
odd  blind  adults  in  this  city,  bringing 
their  work  to  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple, readng  to  them,  and  in  other  ways 
lending  a  helping  hand.    It  is  a  subject 
that  all  the  people  should  care  about. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  only  general 
interest  in  the  blind  should  be  official. 
There  are   numberless   ways   in   which 
th.e  individual  may  serve  them  to 
purpose. 
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WORK  FOR    THE    BLIND. 


T]ie  report  of  tho  temtfdl^ry'co^njis- 
I  sion  on  the  adult  blind,  tog'ether  witli 
1  an  appended  bill,  is  before  tlie  commit- 
j  tee  on  edneation  of  the  JSrassacliusett^ 
I  honse    of    representatiA^es.     The    report 
presents  the  result  of  the  commi.^slon's 
I  invest] jjati on s,  along-  with  many  inter- 
esting incidents  of  industry  and  ability 
shown    by   the   blind.    There   are   over 
1 3,000    blind   people   in     this    state,    of 
whom    about    halt    are  sixty    years  or 
more  of   a£;e,  and   about   1,500   are  be- 
tween   the  ages    of   twenty  and    fifty- 
nine.     A  comparatively  small    percent- 
age of  these  are  in  poor  health,  and  it 
is    with    a  view  to     makins:  the    blind 
capnble  of  earning  their  own  living  at 
suitable   employ m.ent    that   the  present 
Commission    recommends  a    perman^ni: 
^•om mission   of   five   persons,    to  which 
men   and    women    shall  be    eligible,  to 
ind  new  forms  of  emplojraent  for  the 
lind,  and   to   develop  home   industries 
mong  them. 

By  the  terms  of  the  appended  bill  thi 
[om.mission  is  to  have  the  poAver  with 
he  consent  of  the  governor  to  establish 
phools  and  workshop  for  1he  blind, 
nd  an  appropriation  of  $.50,030  is  pro- 
ided.  Massachusetts  holds  the  lead  in 
n  .many  phases  of  charitable  work,  that 
jtate  care  of  the  blind  seeuis  so  neces- 
Iry  as  to  be  almost  compulsory, 
{any  times  the  Avorld  has  been  aiiiazed 
y  the  industry  and  great  ability  of 
^rsons  deprived  of  sight  often  from 
[rth.  AVith  proper  edacation  a.  great 
fO]-»oL'tion  of  the  blind  may  be  made 
plf-supportnig,  and  even  the  poorest 
3  raised  from  the  pavuoer  class.     Snm- 


erviuo  ls~^epl^esentecl  on  the  confiiiitteiil 
of  edncation  l)j^  Representative  John 
J>i.c;?ins,  and  all  tlie  members  '  id  ay  bi 
truster!  to  give  the  bill  carefal  a^vd  gen- 
ei'ons  cohsideration. 


WORK  OF  ADULT  BLIND. 


'.  F.  F.  Campbell  Tells  Pilgrim  Cliurcli 
"Women  About  It. 

The  work  of  the  adult  Diind  people  at 
he  experiment  station  in  Cambridge,  their 
;raining-  and  its  great  results  was  shown 
jn  the  course  of  a  talk  before  the  char- 
itable department  of  the  womens  associa- 
tion of  Pilgrim  church,  yesterday  after- 
noon, by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

More  than  50  women  of  the  department 
lof  the  association  were  at  the  meeting, 
which  began  at  3  o'clock  in  the  church 
vestry.  The  speaker,  Mr.  Campbell,  was 
introduced  by  Mrs.  Dana  Stearns  Ayer, 
chairman  of  the  charitable  department  of 
the   association. 

Mr.  Campbell  said,  in  part:— 

"Thee  years  ago,  at  this  time,  a  sffiall 
meeting  was  called  by  the  Twentieth  cen- 
tury club  of  Boston  to  consider  the  con- 
dition and  needs  of  the  adult  blind  of 
Massachusetts  As  the  rcBUit  of  this 
meeting  and  the  efforts  of* a  committee 
of  the  Womens  educational  and  Industrial 
union,  the  Massachusetts  associa.tion  for 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  blind  was 
formed  and  sC  state  commission  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  to  investigate 
the  subject 

"After  three  years  of  patient  waiting, 
[the  bill  known  as  'House  oill  Zl5,'  will  be 
presented,  as  a  result  of  the  investigation 
|Of  the  commission  This  bill  calls  for 
la  permanent  unpaid  commission  for  the 
Iblind.  There  seems  to  be  no  existing 
board  to  take  the  outlined  work.  The 
state  board  of  education  does  not  wish  to 
add  to  its  already  numerous  duties,  and 
the  state  board  of  charities  cannot  be 
expected  to  carry  on  the  Industrial  train- 
ing which  is  necessary. 

"The  first  piece  of  work  reqired  of  the 
hoped  -for  commission  is  to  take  over, 
complete,  and  maintain  the  register  of 
the  blind,  started  by  the  temporary  com- 
mission. In  doing  this,  the  scor)e  of  fu- 
ture work  is  very  clear.  Such  a  board 
will  enforce  the  necessarj*-  steps  to  pre- 
vent blindness  and  to  see  that  infants, 
too  young  to  go  to  the  school  for  the 
blind,  are  properly  cared  for.  It  Will  also 
see  that  young  men  and  women  v/ho 
ought  to  be  at  Perkins  institute,  will  be 
!sent  there.  Even  in  this  preliminary  in- 
vestigation, the  temporary  commission 
Ifound  18  blind  persons  who  should  be  in 
school  but  were  not. 

"This  board  will  enable   the  blind,   who 
have  been  trained   at  the  expense  of  the 
state  to  find  employment  and  will   inter- 
jest  local  communities  in  their  own  blind, 
teps  will  be  taken  to  establish  an  indus- 
rial    school    where    those    too    old    to    b€ 
dmitted    to    Perkins    institute    may    re- 
eive  proper   training. 


A 


•"I'lint  new  lines  of  industrial  occupa-j 
tion  are  open  to  the  blind,  has  been  Ir- 
refutably proved  by  the  results  of  th€ 
exporlment  station  for  the  trade  training 
of  the  blind,  whose  work  especially  in 
making  tapestry,  rugs  and  mats,  and 
their  adeptness  in  weaving  designs  has 
aroused  widespread  Interest  in  the  experj 
iment  station. 

"The  board  for  the  blind  would  be  t.h^ 
natural  body  to  see  that  the  necessarsj 
steps  are   taken   for   the   indigent   blind.   | 

"One  of  the  most  significant  fact 
Drought  out  by  the  commission  was  tha 
lot  30  per  cent  of  the  blind  lose  thei 
sight  before  19  years  of  age,  the  age  lirnl 
for   admission    to   the   Perkins   institute. 

"When  a  person  loses  his  sight  he  is  foi 
the  time  being  a  child,  and  is  as  justW 
entitled  to  training  as  any  pupil  in  th^ 
state. 

"While  it  is  true  that  nearly  half  o: 
the  blind  over  20  years  of  age  are  pas' 
the  time  of  life  to  benefit  by  instruction 
it  is  significant  that  the  state  pays  .$30,1 
000  for  the  30  per  cent  who  lose  theij 
sight  under  20,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  $3000  for  the  home  teaching,  noth 
ing  for  the  instruction  of  the  unemployed 
ablebodied  blind  who  ask  not  for  aim: 
but  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  part  if  no' 
the   whole   of   their   living." 

At  the  close  of  his  talk,  Mr.  Campbel 
shov/ed  different  specimens  of  the  won 
derf ul ,  handiwork  that  the  adults  of  th. 
trade  school'  in  Cambridge  have  doni 
since  it  was  opened. 

At  the  close  Mr.  .  Campbell  asked  a.} 
who  might  be  interested  in  the  work  h 
helping  the  blind  to  maintain  their  self 
respect  and  their  self-support  to  sen< 
their  names  to  the  experiment  station  ii 
Cambridge,  and  he  would  see  that  the: 
were  notified  of  the  date  of  the  hearihs 
of  the  house  bill,  275.  1 

Following  the  talk,  there  v/as  a  rou^ 
tine  business  meeting  of  the  associatior 
Presi^nt  Mrs.   J.    B.   Mulliken  presiding} 


StJperintcfldent  Campbell  &j 

Superintendent  C.  F.  .F.  Calnpmil  of 
the  Experiment  Station  for  the  Bhnd, 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Inman  street^ 
spoke    before    the    Twentieth    Century 
Club,    on   Saturday.    He  said   that,   as 
a  result  of  a  meeting  three  years  ago, 
It    the    Svitation    ot    the    Twentieth 
Century  Club,  and  with  the  assistance 
of   the   Woman's  Educational   and   In- 
dustrial    Union,     an     association    was 
formed  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
blind,  and  a  state  comimission  was  ap- 
pointed by  G^ovemor  Bates^to  mvesti- 
gate  the  subject,  with  Dr.  E.  M.  Hart- 
well    as   chairman.    The   result   of  the 
investigation  was  a  bill  now  before  the 
legislature    for    a    perm- lent    unpaid 
poimmnission  for  *he  bli"^ 
[     Among    the    proposed    duties    of    th< 
j  hoped-for  commission    will    be    to    reg' 
}  ister      the      blind,      of      whom      there 
j  are  more  than  3,000  in  Massachusetts; 
I  to  take  steps  to  prevent  blindness;   te 
j  see  that  infants  tOd  young  to  attend  the 
I  school  for  the  blind  are  properly  cared 
j  for,    and    to    igecure    admission    to    the 
j  Perkins   Institute   for  those   whoi  have 
I  the    right.        Now    none    older    than    20 
years    are    admitted,    although    70    per 
cent  of  the  blind  lose  their  sight  after 
that  age.    Thus   the   state  pays  $80,000 
yearly  for  the  support  of  30  per  cent  of 
Oae  blind.  "       ^^ 

Of  the  17  inmates  at  the  station,  15 
were  to^tally  dependent  when  they  en- 
tered. Until  the  association  was  cre- 
ated, it  was  generally  held  that  it  was 
impoistsible  to  train  the  blind  in  any 
occupation  so  that  they  could  become 
self-supporting. 

The  contrary,  according  te  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, has  beeis  abundantly  proved  at 
the  station,  so  that  hereafter  the  blind 
ma5^  no  lotigier  be  an  exjDense  to  the 
stjEte.  It  is  lio.ped  that  a  permanent 
tPfiining  schfool  may  be  established, 
and  to  this  end  Mr.  Caimpbell  and  tne 
officers  of  .the  association  invite  in- 
gpection  of  Jthe  experimtint  station,  anfl 
fiesire  that  those  interested  in  the  wel- 
tfare  of  the  blind  shall  appear  at  the 
■^l^aring  oa  the  pendinp  bill. 
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Campbell  Tells  Civic  Club  of 
I     Fall  River  This  Is  One  Re- 
sult of  Labors  in  This  State 
— Pleads  for  Commission, 


[Special  Dispa.teh  to  the  Bostou  HGraltl.] 
FALL  RIVER.  Feb.  26.  1806.  The 
work  Qf  the  Massachusetts  Aasociatipn 
for  Promoting  tlxe  Interests  of  the 
Blind  and  the  results  of  its  experiment 
station  for  the  trade  training  of  the 
blind  were  explained  in  a  talk  before 
the  Civic  Club  of  Fall  River  this  after- 
noon. 
Mr.    Campbell.'   superintendent    of   the 

work    of    aiding    the    adult    blind,    said 
in  part:  . 

Three  years  ago  the  Massaeluisetts 
association  was  organisserl,  and  has  been 
uevoting  its  efforts  to  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  the  blind.  The  first,  concrete 
result  was  the  appointment  by  tlie  Gov- i 
ernor  of  a  commission  to  investigate^ 
the   condition    and   needs   of    the    blind. 

Attention  ijas  been  given  to  discover- 
ing new  linen  of  industrial  work  for 
tli«  blind.  The  as^iociation  established 
an  experiment  station  in  November,  1904. 
Hand-woven  rugs.  curtains,  screen 
panels,  table  and  pillow  covers  hay© ; 
been  made  under  tlie  supervision  of  a 
seeing  designer.  These  goods  are  «oId 
on  their  intrinsic  merit,  not  because, 
tliey  are  made  by  the  bund. 

Besides  these  industries,  an  effort  has! 
been  made  to  find  positions  for  totally 
and  partially  blind  people  in  factories. 
Six  factories  are  nov/  employing  suon 
people,  not  from  any  charitable  motive, 
but  because  these  operatives  are  ca- 
pable of  doing  satisfactory  work,  ine 
result  of  the  work  of  the  experiment 
station  ur>  to  the  present  is  that  17 
blind  people,  most  of  them  heretofore 
dependent,  have  been  started  on  the 
road  toward  self-support. 

After  three  years'   patient  waitmg  we 
now  have   before   the  Legislature  a  bill , 
which    embodies    the    i'ecommendatiQnS,i 


!  of  the  temporary  commission  for  in-" 
;  vestigating-  th©  eondition.s  and  needs  of 
the  blind.  The  Ijill  oalts  for  a  perma- 
nent, unpaid  oommission  for  theJ  blind. 
The  first  duty  of  this  commission,  as 
outlined  by  the  bill,  is  to  take  over,| 
complete  and  maintain  a  regjater  of 
the  blind  started  by  the  temporary  com- 
misfeion.  Such  a  commission  as  is  called 
for  would  naturally  have  under  its  care 
;  the  work  pertaining  to  a  registration 
and  information  bureau,  the  prevention 
of  infantile  blindness,  the  care  of  chil- 
dren under  school  age,  industrial  train- 
ing for  those  too  old  to  be  admitted  to 
the  schools,  workshops,  employment  bvi- 
reaus,  distribution  of  reading  matter  in 
liaised  print  and  the  care  of  the  aged. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  in  ^las- 
sachusetts  there  are  over  2000  blind  peo- 
ple, and  less  than  300  in  the  school  for 
the  blind,  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
much  to  be  done  to  make  these  people 
more  useful  and  happy. 

Massachusetts  has  for  many  years 
held  a  proud  position  In  the  education 
of  its  blind  children.  It  was  the  first 
commonwealth  to  pay  out  of  the  state 
treasury  for  instruction  of  the  adult 
i  blind  in  their  homes,  and  we  hope  it 
i  will  rise  to  the  occasion  now  and  Gom- 
plete  the  work  by  establishirtg"  this  so 
much  needed  commission. 


Superintendent  Campbell  o 
Cambridge  Experiment  Sta- 
tion Urges  State  Commission 
for  Care  of  Blind, 


The  work  of  the  Massachusetts  As-^ 
sociation   for    Promoting'    thv    Interest^ 
of  the  Blind  and.  the  results  of  its  ex; 
periment  station  for  the  trade  training 
of   the   blind   were   explained     in     thi 
course  of  a  talk  before  the  Civic  cluj 
Monday  afternoon   .-t  the  residence  q 
the  Misses  Sho    .   on  Highland  avenu 
by   Charles   F.   F.    Campbell,     superin 
tendent  of   the   experiment  station     i 
Cambridge.  Mr.  Campbell  said  in  part 

Three  years  ago  the  Massachusett 
association  was  organized  and  has  sincj 
its  formation,  as  its  name  indicate! 
been  devoting  its  efforts  to  promotin 
the  interests  of  the  blind. 

"The  first  concrete  result  was  tt 
appointment  by  the  Governor  of 
commission  to  investigate  the  conditic 
and  needs  of  the  blind.  While  this  con 
mission  has  been  at  work  the  associt 
tion  has  epiployed  an  agent  to  lectui 
in  all  parts  of  the  State  to  arouse  pulj 
lie  interest  in  the  blind. 
)  "Another  useful  piece  of  work  by  tlj 
association  was  the  introduction  of  i 
bill  which  has  been  passed,  lookiii 
toward  prevention  of  blindness.  j. 

"Attention  has  been  given  to  discb"^ 
ering  new  lines,  of  industrial  work  f< 
the  blind,  and  to  further  this  the  ass(! 
elation  established  an  experiment  sti 
tion  in  November,  1904.  Hand-wovt 
rugs,  curtains,  screen  panels,  table  ar 
pillow  covers  have  been  made  und< 
the  supervision  of  a  seeing  designe 
These  goods  are  sold  on  their  intrins 
merit,  not  because  they  are  made  I 
the  blind." 

At  this  point  Mr.  Campbell  sho-.vf 
samples  of  the  work. 

"Exepriments    are    also    being    mac 
with  a  mop,  which  was  invented  by 
blind  man,  and  is  now  being  made  ar 
sold  for  and  by  the  blind. 

"Besides    these    two    shop    industri< 


[for  the  sightless,  an  effort  has  be€ 
'made  to  find  positions  for  totally  an 
partially  blind  people  in  factories  fe 
I  the  seeing.  Success  along-  this  line  : 
j  shown  by  the  fact  that  six  factories  ar 
[now  employing  such  people,  not  fror 
jany  charitabje  motive,  but  becaus 
I  these  operatives  are  capable  of  doin, 
jsatisfactory  work, 

'     "The  result  of  the  work  of  the  ex 
Iperiment  station   up  to   the   present   i 
that    17    blind   people,    most     of     then 
heretofore  dependent,  have  been  starte< 
jon  the  road  toward  self-support.  Whei 
it   is   remembered   that  many     of     th 
Iblind,   though  able-bodied,  are     unem 
jployed,   and    ask,    not   for   charity,   bu 
Ian  opportunity  to  work,   the  motto  o 
Ithe  experiment  station  is  significant— 
I'Industry — Opportunity — Independence. 
I     "After   three   years'    patient   waiting 
we   now   have   be.fore   the     Liegislatur( 
House  bill  275,  which  embodies  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  temporary     com-' 
mission  for  investigating     the     condi- 
tions  and   needs   of  the   blind.         This 
bill  is  to  come  before  the  committee  on 
education  next  Thursday  morning,  and 
as  Representative  Pelo<iuin  of  this  city 
|is  the  chairman  of  that  committee,   it 
lis  of  particular  interest  to  Fall  River 
to  know  that  it  thus  has  the  privilege 
jof  helping  the  blind  of  the  entire  State. 
j     "The  bill  calls  for  a  peritianent,  un- 
Ipaid   commission  for  the   blind.       The 
|first   duty  of  this  commission,  as  out- 
[lined  by  the  bill,  is  to  take  over,  com- 
iplete  and  maintain  the  register  of  the 
blind   started   by   the   temporary   com- 
mission. 

I  "Throughout  the  United  States  much 
Is  being  done  for  the  education  of  blind 
children,  but  it  i^  a  significant  fact 
prought  out  by  the  commission  that 
dot  30  per  cent,  of  the  blind  lose  their 
jight  before  19,  the  age  limit  of  admis- 
lion  to  the  educational  institutions  for 
jhe  blind. 

!  "At  first  thought  people  imagine  that 
\  school  for  the  blind  is  all  that  is 
jecessary,  but  from  the  comprehensive 
'eport  of  the  commission  it  is  evident 
ihat  many  lines  of  work  are  open  for 
imeliorating  the  condition  of  those 
:oo  young  and  too  old  to  go  to  a  school 
;or  the  blind. 

"Such  a  commission  as  is  called  for 

ould    naturally    have    under    its    care 
he   work   pertaining  to   a   registration 
nd  information  bureau,   the     preven- 
ion  of  infantile  blindness,  the  care  of 
children   under  school   age,     industrial 
training  for  those  too  old  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  schools,  workshops,  employ- 
ment    bureaus,  distribution  of  reading 
matter  in  raised  print  and  the  care  of 
the  aged. 

"When  it  is  remembered  that  in 
Massachusetts  there  are  over  3000  blind 
people  and  less  than  300  in  the  school 
for  the  blind,  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
much  to  be  done  to  make  these  people 
more  useful  and  happy. 

"Massachusetts  has  for  many  years 
held  a  proud  position  in  the  education 
pf  its  blind  children.       It  was  the  first 


Commonwealth  to  pay  out  of  the  State 
treasury  for  instruction  of  the  adult 
blind  in  their  homes,  and  we  hope  it 
will  rise  to  the  occasion  now  and  com- 
plete the  work  by  establishing-  this  so 
much   needed    commission. 

"We  hope  that  the  citizens  of  Fall 
River  will  uphold  Mr.  Teloquin  in  com- 
mittee next  Thursday  when  this  mat- 
ter is  brought  to  his  attention,  and  also 
the  other  gentlemen  In  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  when  the  bill  is  placed  in 
their  hands. 

"In  a  recent  article  of  Miss  Keller, 
she  closed  with  the  following  words, 
which  deserve  the  attention  of  all: 
'There  is  no  law  on  the  statute  books 
compelling  people  to  move  up  closer  on 
the  bench  of  life  to  make  room  for  a 
blind  brother;  but  there  is  a  Divine 
law  written  on  the  hearts  of  men  coli- 
straining  them  to  make  a  place  for 
him,  not  only  because  he  is  unfortu- 
nate, but  also  because  it  is  his  right  as 
a  human  being  to  share  God's  greatest 
gift,   the  privilege  of  man  to  go  forth; 


S»  ;4 
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HELP    THE  BLIND.    ] 


When  the  committee  on  educatiO'ii.  (m 

which  Mr.  Peloquin  is  House  chairman, 

opens  its  hearing  to-morrow  on  House 

bill  275,  it  will  not  be  addressed  in  p^i-- 

!son     by     the     famous     deaf,  dumb  and 

'blind  college  graduate,  Helen  Keller,  as 

would  have  been  the  case  except  for  the 
i 
I  fact  that  she  has  worn  herself  out  for  a 

while  with  the  intensity  of  her  interest 
in  and  labors  for  unfortunates  of  her 
own  class,  who  are  deprived  of  sight,  j 
But  a  letter  from  her  will  be  read  to 
the  committee,  Whenshe  was  graduated 
from  Radcliffe  she  miade  the  announce- 
ment that  it  was  her  hope  to  give  her- 
self to  efforts  to  arouse  the  pablic' to 
the  importance  of  providing  industrial 
opportunities  and  training  for  the  blind, 
by  means  of  which  they  might  be  rhade 
capable  of  self-support.  That  promise 
she  has  made  good  to  the  extent  of  her 
ability,  though  for  a  while  she  is  laid 
off  from  labor  and  coimpelled  to  rest. 

The  bill  in  question,  which  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Association  for  Promoting- 
the  Interests  of  the  Blind  is  urging  up- 
on^the  Legislature, embodies  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  commission  appoint- 
ed by  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  in- 
vestigate the  conditions  and  needs  of 
the  blind.  It  provides  for  a  permanent, 
unpaid  commission  for  the  blind,  whose 
first  duty,  as  outlined  by  the  bill,  would 
be  to  take  over,  complete  and  maintain 
the  register  of  the  blind  of  the  com- 
monwealth begun  by  the  temporary 
commission  which  has  been  investigat- 
ing the  matter,  under  executive  ap- 
pointment. This  commission  would 
naturally  have  under  its  care  the  ,work 
pertaining  to  a  registration  and  infor- 
mation bureau,  the  prevention  of  infa,n- 
tile  blindness,  the  care  of  children  un- 
der- school  age,  industrial  training  for 
those    too    old    to    be    admitted  to  the 


schools,  worksbops,  employment  bu- 
reaus, distribution  of  reading  matter  in 
raised  print,  and  the  care  of  the  aged. 

Tliis  bill  seems  to  contemplate  no  out- 
lay, but  only  the  appointment  of  an  un- 
paid commission.on  whom,  eertain  pow-; 
ers  would  be  conferred  by  law.      Evven 
if  there  were  some  cost  it  would  seem 
■to  be  quite  in  line  with  what  the  com- 
monwealth is  doing'  for  its  needy,  class- 
es.     If  the  State  can  afford  to  pay  as 
much  as  it  does  spend  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Rutland  institution,  where 
consumptives    in     the    incipient  stagers, 
who  are  not  public  charges,   are  cared 
for  and  nursed  back  to  health,'  if  possi- 
ble, why  should  it  not  do  for  the  blind 
what    is    now    asked    by    those  in  the 
State  who  have  made  a  special  study 
of  the  needs  of  this  most  unfortunate 
class?       Only  recently,  at  large  cost,  it 
created  a  new  institution  for  the  care 
of  crippled  children.      The  pending  bill 
calls  for  no  outlay,  as  we  understand  it. 


I 


So&toT^  EJveYvvTV^   H&Ta-Vci- 


HELP  URGED 


Needs  of  the  Blind 
Are  Presented 


AT  THE  STATE  HOUSE 


Helen  Keller  Sends  Plea  for 
Permanent  Gommission. 


SKILL  IN  HAND  WORK  SHOWN 


Edwin  D.  Mead,  Dr.  Gummings,Agent 
Campbell  Among  Speakers. 


Strong  arguments  in  favor  of  House 
bill  275,  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a  permanent,  unpaid  commission  for 
the  blind,  were  made  by  prominent  men 
and  women  before  a  committee  of  the 
Legislature  at  the  State  House  today. 

Among  the  stirriner  apeals  presented 
was  one  from  Miss  Helen  Keller  of  Win- 
chester, who,  although  confined  to  her 
home  by  illness  brought  on  by  overwork 
in  behalf  of  those  afflicted  like  herseit 
with  blindness,  got  her  views  before  the 
committee  in  the  form  of  a  letter  which 


was  "rea^Fy  Robert  L..   Raymond,   who 

I  conducted   the   hearing   for   the   Massa- 

»   chusetts  Association  for  the  Promotion 

'    of  the  Interests  of  the  Blind,  of  which 

he  is  secretary. 

The  commission  for  investigratingr  the. 
condition  and  needs  of  the  blind,  which 
lias     been     working-     for    nearly     threei 
years,  was  represented  by  its  chairman,  | 
Dr.    Edward  H.   Hartwell,    and   Mr.   Al- 
pheus    Hai'dy    and    Miss    Agnes    Irwin, 
dean  of  Radcliffe  College. 

Many  of  the  friends  of  the.  blind  and 
the  tolind  themselves  appeared  in  behalf 
of  the  measure.  Among  those  to  ad- 
dress the  committee  in  its  favor  were 
ex-Senator  George  K.  Tufts,  Edwin  D.  . 
Mead,  the  Rev.  Edward  Cummings,.  Miss 
Ducy  Wright.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell 
and  Charles  W.  Holmes. 

In  addition  to  Miss  Keller,  letters  were 
received  from  'the  Hon.  Joseph  Ghoate, 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  president  of  the  i 
New -York  State  Association  for  Pro- j 
moting  the  Intersts  of  the  Blind,  and 
Dr.  iP,  Park  Lewis,  the  president  of  the 
board  of  the  iNew  York  school  for  the 
blind  and  chairman  of  the  recent  New 
York  commission  for  the  blind. 

Asks  That  the  Blind 
Be  Not  Pisappolnted. 

Miss  Keller's  letter  is  as  follows: 

"WRENTHAM,  Mass., 

"Feb.  28,  1906.      i 

"To  the  Honorable  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature— Gentlemen:  My  health  does  not 
permit  me  to  come  to  the  State  House 
tomorrow,  but  I  shall  be  there  in 
thought,  and  the  words  I  write  are  the 
words  I  would  speak. 

If  you  knew  now  patiently  the  blind 
have  awaited  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sion, I  am  sure  you  would  give  heed  to 
the  bill  that  is  now  before  you.  If  you 
realized  how  highly  we  appreciate  the 
practical,  vigorous  work  that  the  com- 
mission has  done  during  three  years, 
you  would  be  willing  to  continue  and 
enlarge  the  work  for  the  blind,  and  ren- 
der it  permanent  and  efReient.  The 
sightless,  not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but 
In  the  whole  United  States,  are  looking 
to  you  with  new  hope  for  release  from 
a  bondage  of  idleness  and  despair.  Suf- 
fer them  not  to  sink  under  the  heavier 
burden  of  disappointment,  but  take  thfe 
lead  in  making  them  useful,  contented 
men  and  women. 

We  ask  that  a  permanent  commission 
be  appointed  to  watch  over  the  interests 
of  all  the  blind  and  provide  for  their 
many  needs.  The  problem  of  helping 
the  sightless  to  help  themselves  is  so 
many-sided  and  complicated  that  it  re- 
quires the  devoted  attention  of  a  special 
board. 

Investigation  has  shown  that  the  con- 
dition  of   the  blind   can   be  ameliorated 
in  other  ways  besides  the  many   excel- 
lent provisions  which  have  already  been 
made    for    blind    children    and    youths. 
Blind    babies    can    often    be    so    trained  | 
that    they    shall    commence    school    life  i 
as    health j^     well    developed    boys    and  I 
girls.     Many  of  the  adult   blind  can   be  j 
taught   to  produce  useful  and  beautiful 
articles  with  the  industry  of  their  hands, 
and    thus    become    wholly    or    partially 
self-supporting.     The    work   of    existing 
institutions    can    be    supplemented,    ana 
their  graduates  assisted  to  find  employ- 
ment.     No   one    institution   seems    able 
to   cojpe  with   the   complex   problem."?   of 
.,  the  blind  as  a  class.    We  tl^erefore  urge 
vthat  a  permanent  board  be  established. 


which    shall    have   supervision    over   all 
the    blind,    see    to    it    that    they   obtain 
every  advanta/ge  within  their  reach,  and 
maintain  a  proper  unity  and  co-ordina- 
tion  between  the  education  ct  chilaren,' 
the  care  of  infants,  the  employment  of 
those  who  no  longer  go   to  fichool.  and 
the    shelterin.i^  of   the  aged   and  infirm. 
Only    skilful   management   by  a  special 
board  can  bestow  the  efforts  of  the  states 
in  ibehalf  of  the  Iblind  in  such  a  way  that^i 
the  greatest   good   shall    be    secured   to 
the  greatest  number  of  the  ^ghtless. 

The  experiment  station  which  was 
established  expressly  to  show  the  pub- 
lic some  of  the  industries  open  to  the 
blind  has  fulfilled  its  functions  so  far 
as  means  have  permitted,  and  its  suc- 
cess is  sufficient  to  warrant  our  asking 
that  an  industrial  school  for  the  blind 
be  founded,  and  that  the  state  main- 
tain an  employment  bureau,  which  shall 
find  bread-winning  occupations  for 
thom,  whether  they  are  graduates  from 
a  school  for  the  blind  or  not.  Generous 
provision  for  the  sightless  must  be  a 
gain,  not  only  to  them,  but  also  to  the 
community,  and  is  in  keeping  with  the 
fundamental  declaration  ot  America, 
which  guarantees  the,  right  of  all  m.en 
to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. 

Let  it  still  be  said  of  Massachusetts 
that  she  is  the  leader  in  American  edu- 
cation, and  the  staunch  champion  of 
true  philanthropy,  which  will  not  per- 
mit a  brave,  useful  citizen  to  ■  lose 
through  infirmity  the  noble  prerogative 
of  labor.     Respectfully  yours, 

HELEN  KELLER. 

d^TIelpins  the  Nation, 

^'"  Says  E]dwiiiL  D.  Mead. 

,  Edwin  D.  Mead  said: 

"The  needs  brought  home  to  us  so 
forcibly  three  years  ago  were  enforced 
still  more  imperatively  by  the  most  in- 
telligent studies  and  reports  of  our  spe- 
cial commission.  The  recommendations 
should  be  warmly  accepted  and  put  into 
immediate  operation.  New  York  and 
Maryland  are  already  following  in  the 
coux'se  in  which  Massachusetts  has  so 
well  started.  Let  us  continue  to  set  a 
good  example  by  pushing  this  measure 
with  generosity  and  the  greatest  possi- 
ble efficiency.  We  are  in  this  helping 
not  alone  our  state,  but  the  nation." 

The  Rev.  Edward  Cummirt^s,  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind, 
said,  in  part: 

"Three  years  ago  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests 
of  the  Blind  was  organized.  Since  that 
time  the  association  has  done  every- 
thing it  could  to  contribute  to  a  per- 
manent and  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
great  problem  of  helpdng  the  blind  of 
thiis  state. 

"Accidents  are  inevitable,  and  there 
wiW^f-always  be  some  able-bodied  blind 
people  in  spite  of  the  best  preventive 
measures.  For  these  industrial  oppor- 
tunities must  toe  found.  As  there  is  a 
great  dearth  of  hand  work  by  which  the 
blind  can  support  themselveis,  we  have 
endeavored  at  our  experiment  station 
to  discover  new  lines  of  remunpracive 
occupation.  A  permanent  commission  irs 
needed  to  continue  and  extend  this  im- 
portant work. 


"A  large  proportion  of  the  blind  are 
past  the  time  of  life  when  they  can  be 
expected  to  do  much  toward  supporting 
themselves.  Often  they  do  not  need 
financial  assistance,  but  merely  the 
friendliness  which  Is  lying-  dormant  in 
'th^ir  own  community.  To  the  best  of 
our  limited  means  we  have  endeavored 
to  cheer,  comfort  and  entourage  eucii 
people,  and  this  is  an  important  piece 
of  ameliorative  work. 

An  appropriation  is  called  for  in  this 
bill,  because  the  judicious  expenditure 
at  this  time  of  a  limited  amount  of 
money  will  avoid  future  unwise  de- 
mands, suca  as  are  being  made  in  some 
of.  the  neighboring  atates.  For  this  rea-  ' 
son  we  trust  that  the  Leigislature  will 
appoint  a  permanent  unpaid  body  which 
can  investigate,  advise  and  direct  the 
forces  which  already  exist  for  amelior- 
ating the  conditions  of  the  blind  inTTas^ 
sachusetts. 

Agent   Campbell   Shows 

Handwork  of  the  Blind. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  agent  of  the 
Massachusetts  association,  ga^ve  con- 
crete illustrations  of  what  had  been 
done  during  the  past  18  months  to  dis- 
cover new  lines  of  remunerative  indus- 
trial employment  for  the  unemployed, 
able-bodied  blind. 

He  showed  samples  of  the  beautiful, 
hand-woven  work  made  by  the  blind 
men  and  women  at  the  experiment  sta- 
tion for  the  trade  training  of  the  blind, 
and  explained  the  advantages  of  the 
"Wundermop,"  which  was  invented  by 
a  blind  man.  the  patent  for  which  is 
being  obtained  by  the  association  for 
the  benefit  of  the  blind  of  the  entire 
country.  As  this  article  can  be  made 
and  sold  by  the  blind,  it  promises  abun- 
dant future  employment. 

He  then  turned  to  a  box-corner  cutter, 
which  he  had  on  the  desk  in  front  of 
the  committee,  and  showed  how  it  was 
possible  for  a  sightless  person  to  oper- 
ate the  machine.  Mr.  Campbell  turned 
to  the  committee,  and,  with  enthusiasm, 
concluded : 

"Two  years  ago  in  this  very  room  we 
suggested  that  blind  and  partially  blind 
young  men  and  women  might  And  em- 
ployment in  factories  for  the  seeing.  At 
that  time  you  considered  it  a  drearh. 
Today  it  will  doubtless  interest  you  to 
know  that  six  factories  in  this  state 
are  already  employing  such  people.  One 
of  these  employes  was  taken  from  a 
Massachusetts  poorhouse. 

"Since  the  experiment  istation  has 
been  opened,  we  have  had  more  than 
100  blind  persons  apply  for  work.  Owing 
to  our  limited  means  many  have  had  to 
be  refused.  We  have,  however,  during 
the  past  year,  enabled  17  to  find  work. 
Fifteen  of  these  were  previously  de- 
pendent, 11  are  today  self-supporting, 
and  the  others  well  on  the  road  toward 
that  desirable  goal. 

"As  a  business  proposition  it  will  be  a 
direct  saving  to  the  state  treasury  to 
make  a  little  effort  to  place  these  peo- 
ple in  positions  where  they  may  earn 
their  own  living. 

"If  a  permanent  commission  for  the 
blind  is  appointed  there  should  be  no 
excuse  for  any  able-bodied  blind  man 
or  woman  to  be  dependent  either  upon 
family,  friends  or  the  state." 


MISS  KELLER  SHOWING 

GREAT  IMPROVEMENT. 


Is    Able   to    Be   About   the    House   and 

Take  Walks  on  Mild  Days— Her 

Great  Diisappointment. 


WRHNTHAM,    iMarch  1,     1906.      Miss 
;  Helen   Keller,   who   today   was   to  have 
apeared    at    the    hearing    at    the    State 
House,  was  said^iji^  a  friend  to  toe  show- 
ing great  improvement  from  her  recent 
coiiapse  as  the  result  of  overwork. 
'Miss  Keller,   who  for   some  time   was 
!  compelled  to  rest  continually  in  toed,  has 

'  heen  able  to  be  about  the  house  and  on 
;  mild  days  has  frequently  taken  walks. 
I  She  and  her  friends  feel  confident  that 
j  continued  care  and  the  avoidance  of 
I  either  mental  or  physical  over-exertion' 
i  will  result  in  the  complete  restoration  0$ 
j  her  health. 

I     Ore    of    the    keenest    regrets    of    the 

,  young    woman    in   connection    with    her 

1  disability  has  been   that   she   could  not 

I  appear  in  person  in  support  of  the  bill 

which  was  considered  at  Bostoti  today" 

favoring   a   permanent   commission   fbr 

ithe  blind,  and  that  for  the  same  reason 

jshe  was  compelled  to  cancel  an  engage- 

iment   made   to   speak    in   New  York   in 

,  March  in  support  of  a  similar  proposi- 

ition. 
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WOMEN  AND  BLIND  ON  BOARD 

The  report  of  the  Massachusetts  com- 
mission on  the  adult  blinds  shows  that 
in  1905,  of  2443  blind  persons,  986,  or  40:4 
per  cent.,  belong-  to  the  ag-e-claas  20-59; 
while  1457.  or  59.6  per  icent.,  were  60  or 
n\ore  years  oJd,  and  403  over  iiO. 

The  commission  rennmniejids  the  es- 
tahlishinein  of  c.  permanent  board  for 
improving-  the  condition  of  ■  the  blind 
and  tiiai.  xvomen  and  blind  persona 
should  -  be  eligible  for  membership  on 
.such  a  board;  also  the  passag-e  of  the 
bill  now  pending  in  the  Legislature  for 
the  creation  of  a  state  cornmission-  to 
prepare  and  maintain  a  register  of  the 
blind  and  to  ace  as  a  bureau  of  infor- 
mation and  industrial  aid  for   them. 

At  the  hearing  yesterdaj^  Miss  Helen 
Keller  senf  her  regrets  and  the  matter 
is  continued. 
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324    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass 
THURSDAY,  MARCH   1,  1906 

NEEDS  OFJHE  BLIND 

Hearing  on  Creation  of  Unpaid 
Commission 


Many  Friends  of  Sightless  Ones  Are 
Present 


Letter  Was  Read  from  Miss  Helen 
Keller 


Mr.  Mead  and  Mr,  Campbell  Make  Eloq 
Pleas 


uent 


for  the  blinrf   ^  unpaid   commission 

State     House    Tv    ^T''  ^  ^^^'^^^^  ^^  the 

Raymond?"s:cre  a'rv  oT't^^^  ^°'^^^  ^• 
Association  for  Pv7  5  ^^'^  Massachusetts 
'the  Bh-nd  cond?nfr'\"5  ^^'^  interests  of 
CommissTon  fofinvei-i^'  "T^^^-  ^^^^ 
and  Needs  of  the  Blind  't^v,'^."  F"^'^^^^'^ 
working-  for  nearlv  fu  '  ^^'""^  ^^«  ^een 
Wnted  by  its  chair^'^^  "^^f"""'  ^^^  ^^P^^' 
jHartwell    Miss    A^        ^^'    ^''-    Edward    M. 

Manv  of  ^-t'     P^  Alpheus  Hardy 

|bIindThe°4'e':ef Sne\r'.'^^  '^^"^  -^  the 
Nil.  Such  men  afeH  '^t  ^'^^^^  °^  '^'^ 
Tufts,  Edwin  D  Mead  Rev  S,  ^'°^^^  K' 
n^i«g-s.  president  of  ?h;  M«  ^^J^^^^^  Cum- 
soclation;   Miss  Wv  w      l?^''^"^«"s   As- 

Commission;  Chiles  F^p'^n'  ^^^"^  °^  ^^'^ 
Of  the  Association  anf  J;,  Campbell,  agent 
'the  interests  of  the   hlf.^^"*  champion  of 
Holmes,   three  years   ZJ-  .^"?  ^^^^^^«  W. 
kins  alumnf,   spoke  in   hi   f."*^  °^  '^^   Per- 
ure.    Letters  were  received^.     °'  '^^  "^^^^- 
Keller,    Hon.    Josenh    ^^     ^''^^  ^^^^  Helen 
Abbott,    president'??  the"^'"'    ""'•    ^^'"^n 
Association  for  Promott.^r  7°^^    State 
the    Blind,   and   Dr?T    p!i  "r  ^"'"^^«*«  of 
dent  of  the  Board  of  'thZ  i?   ^^^is,   presi- 
School   for  the  Blind  and  i^^""  ^°^^   State  , 
recent  New  York  Comm^^.j^     ™^"   ^^  ^^e   I 

Miss  Keller's  let^r^its-foTo^^?  ^^^"^-  '' 


Wrenthatn,  Mass.,  Feb.  28,  I'JOS. 
To  the  Honorable  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature: 
Gentlemen— My  health  does  not  permit  me 
to  come  to  the  State  House  tomorrow;  but 
I  shall  be  there  in  thought,  and  the  words 
I  write  are  the  words  I  would  soeak.  If 
you  knew  how  patiently  the  blind  have 
awaited  the  report  of  the  Commission,  I  am 
sure  you  would  give  heed  to  the  bill  that  is' 
now  before  you.  If  you  realized  how  highly 
we  appreciate  the  practical,  vigorous  work 
that  the  Commission  has  done  during  three 
years,  you  would  be  willing  to  continue  and 
enlarge  the  work  for  the  blind,  and  render 
it  permanent  and  efficient.  The  sightless, 
not  only  in  iMassachusetts,  but  in  the  whole 
United  States,  are  looking  to  you  with  new 
hope  for  release  from  a  bondage  of  idleness 
and  despair.  Suffer  them  not  to  sink  under 
the  heavier  burden  of  disappointment,  but 
take  the  lead  in  making  them  useful,  con- 
tented men  and  women. 

We  a.sk  that  a  permanent  commission  t)o 
appointed  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  all 
the  blind  and  provide  for  their  many  needs. 
The  pro'blem  of  helping  the  sightless  to  help 
themselves    is    so    ma.ny-sided    and    compli- 
cated  it    requires    the    devoted    attention    of 
a    special    board.      Investigation    has    shown 
that    the    condition     of     the    blind    can     be 
ameliorated  in  other  ways  besides  the  many 
excellent    provisions    which     have     already 
been  made  for  'blind  children    and    youths. 
Blind   babies   can    often   be    so   trained   that 
they  shall  commence  school  life  as  healthy, 
well-developed    boys    and    girls.      Many    of 
the   adult   blind   can    be   taught   to   produce 
useful    and   beautiful    articles   with    the    in-  ' 
dustry   of   their   hands,    and      thus      becomci 
wholly    or    partially    self-supporting.        The 
work  of  existing  institutions  can  be  supple- 
mented   and    their    graduates     assisted     to 
find  employment.     No  one  institution  seems 
able  to  cope  with  the  complex  problems  of 
the   blind    as    a    class.      We    therefore   urge 
that    a    permanent    board    be    established, 
which    shall    have    supervision    over    all    the 
blind,    see    to    it    that    they    obtain     every 
advantage    within    their    reach,    and    main- 
tain   a    proper    unity    and    coordination    be- 
tween   the    education    of   children,    the   care 
of    infants,    the    employment    of    those   who 
no   longer  go   to   school,   and   the   sheltering 
of  the  aged  and  infirm.       Only  skilful  man- 
agement   by    a    special    board    can    bestow 
the    efforts    of    the    State-  in    behalf    of    the 
blind  in  such  a  way  that  the  greatest  good 
shall  be  secured  to  the  greatest  number  of 
the  sightless. 

The  experiment  station  in  Cambridge, 
which  was  established  expressly  to  show 
the  public  some  of  the  industries  open  to 
the  blind,  has,  fulfilled  its  function,  so  far 
as  means  have  permitted,  and  its  success 
is  sufficient  to  warrant  our  asking  that 
an  industrial  school  for  the  blind  be  founded 
and  that  the  State  maintain  an  employment 
bureau,  which  shall  find  bread-winhing  oc- 
cupations for  them,  whether  they  are  grad- 
uates from  a  school   for   the  blind  or  not. 


Generous  provision  tor  f he  "slgfitress  hiust 
be  a  g-ain,  not  only  to  them,  but  also  to 
the  community,  and  is  in  keeping  with  the 
fundamental  declaration  of  America,  which 
guarantees  the  right  of  all  men  to  life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Let  it  still  be  said  of  Massachusetts  that 
she  is  the  leader  in  American  education, 
and  the  staunch  champion  of  true  philan- 
thropy, which  will  not  permit  a  brave,  use- 
ful citizen  to  lose,  through  infirmity,  the 
noble  prerogative  of  labor. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Helen  Keller. 

Letters  of  approval  were  read  from  Hon. 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  and 
Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis. 

Mr.  Mead  said  that  he  had  watched  this 
movement  in  Massachusetts  for  the  past 
ithree  years  with  unusual  interest.  He  had 
been  associated  with  the  Association  for 
the  Relief  of  the  Adult  Blind,  and  there- 
fore in  close  touch  with  the  remarkable 
work  done  at  its  experiment  station  and 
otherwise.  The  results  of  that  work  were 
encouraging  in  high  degree,  so  encouragir^g 
'that  a  clear  duty  was  imposed  upon  us  to 
follow  up  the  work  now  so  well  done  with 
broader  and  stronger  work  in  the  same  di- 
rection. The  needs  brought  home  to  us  so 
forcibly  three  years  ago  were  enforced  still 
more  imperatively  by  the  most  intelligent 
studies  and  reports  of  our  special  commis- 
sion. Its  recommendations  should  be  warm- 
ly acceepted  and  put  into  immediate  opera- 
tion. 4 

Rev.   Mr.   Cummings  said,  in   part: 

"Three  years  ago  the  Massachusetts  As- 
sociation for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Blind  was  organized.  Since  that  time 
the  Association  has  done  everything  it 
could  to  contribute  to  a  permanent  and 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  great  problem 
of  helping  the  blind  of  this  State.  As 
there  is  a  great  dearth  of  hand  work  by 
which  the  blind  can  support  themselves,  we 
have  endeavored  at  our  experiment  station 
to  discover  new  lines  of  remunerative  oc- 
cupation. A  permanent  commission  is 
needed  to  continue  and  extend  this  im-  •■; 
portant  work.  The  association  has  also  i 
found  young  men  and  women  well  trained,  i 
who  have  only  needed  a  little  friendly  as-  ' 
sistance  to  make  use  of  their  previous  edu- 
cation. Such  help,  we  believe,  should  be 
systematically  given.  And  such  system- 
atic help  a  permanent  commission  would 
afford. 

"A  large  proportion  of  the  blind  are  past 
the  time  of  life  when  they  can  be  expected 
to  do  much  towards  supporting  themselves. 
Often  they  do  not  need  financial  assistance^ 
but   merely  the  friendliness   which  is  lying 
dormant  in  their  own  community.     To  the 
best  of  our  limited  means  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  cheer,  comfort  and  encourage  such* 
people,    and  this   is   an    important   piece   of 
ameliorative     work.       An     appropriation    is' 
called  for  in  this  bill,  because  the  judicious' 
expenditure  at  this  time  of  a  limited  amount 
of  money  will  avoid  future  unwise  demanus;  ' 
such    as    are    being    made    in    some    of    tne 


neighboring  States.  For  Tfiis  reason  we 
trust  that  the  Legislature  will  appoint  a 
permanent,  unpaid  body  which  can  investi- 
gate, advise  and  direct  the  forces  which  al- 
ready exist  for  ameliorating  the  conditions 
of  the  blind  in  Massachusetts." 

A  large  number  of  blind  persons  were 
present  to  show  their  hearty  indorsement 
of  tne  bill.  One  of  the  principal  speakers 
was  Charles  W.  Holmes,  who,  after  studj'- 
ing  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  went  to 
Germany  to  return  as  headmaster  of  the 
Eastern  Townships  College  of  Music,  which 
is  afRliateu  with  the  Toronto  College  of 
Music,    of   which   he   is   a    fellow. 

Mr.  Campbell  gave  concrete  illustrations 
of  what  had  been  done  during  the  past 
eighteen  months  to  discover  new  lines  of 
remunerative  industrial  employment  for  the 
unemployed,  ab'.e-bodied  blind.  He  showed 
samples  of  the  beautiful  hand-woven  work 
made  by  the  blind  men  and  women  at  the 
experiment  station  for  the  Trade  Training 
of  the  Blind,  and  explained  the  advantage.*! 
of  the  "Wundermop,'"  which  was  invented 
by  a  blind  man,  the  patent  for  which  is 
being  obtained  by  the  association  for  the 
benefit  of  the  blind  of  the  entire  country. 
As  this  article  can  be  made  and  sold  by 
the  blind  it  promises  abundant  future  em- 
ployment. He  then  turned  to  a  box-corner 
cutter  which  he  had  on  the  desk  in  front 
of  the  committee  and  showed  how  it  was 
possible  for  a  sightless  person  to  operate 
the  machine.  Mr.  Campbell  turned  to  the 
committee  and,  with  enthusiasm,  concluded: 

"Two    years    ago    in    this    very    room    we 
suggested    that    blind     and     partially    blind 
young  men  and  women  might  find  employ- 
ment in   factories   for  the  seeing.     At   that 
time  you  considered  it  a  dream.     Today  it 
will    doubtless    interest   you    to    know    that 
six  factories  in  this  State  are  already  em- 
ploying  such   people.      One    of     these    em- 
ploj-ees    was    taken    from    a   Massachusetts 
poorhouse.      Since    the    experiment    station 
has    been    opened,    we    have    had    over   100 
blind    persons    apply   for   work..     Owing    to^ 
our    limited    means    many   have   had    to   be ; 
refused.      We    have,    however,    during    thCr. 
past  year   enabled  seventeen   to   find   work. 
Fifteen  of  these  were  previously  dependent, 
eleven    are    today    self-supporting    and    the 
others  well  on  the  road  toward   that  desir- 
able goal.     As  a  business  proposition  it  will 
be  a  direct  saving  to  the  state  treasury  tO' 
make  a  little  effort  to  place  these  people  in 
positions    where   they   may  earn   their   own 
living.     If  a  permanent  commission  for  the 
blind  is  appointed,   there  should  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  any  able-bodied  blind  man  or  wo- 
man  to   be   dependent    either   upon   family, 
friends  or   the   State." 
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1VI0NDAY,  iViAHQH  5,   1906. 
INSTRUCTING   THE    ADULT    BLIND. 

The  Legislature  lias  under  considera- 
tion a  naeasure  in  relation  to  the  adult 
blind     of    this    state    "which     certainly 
merits  its  favorable  action.    From  tab- 
ulations made  'by  the  census  enumera- 
tors and  by  other  means,  it  has  bee^ 
found  that  there  are  more  than  3000  , 
persons  in  this   state  over  the   age  of  j 
20  who  are   afflicted  with  the  loss  of 
the  important  sense  of  sight.    Thus  far  i 
the  opportunities  to  obtain  that  train- 
ing which  will  enable  a  Tslind  man  or 
woman  to  in  some  degree  overcome  the 
results  of  a  loss  of  eyesight  have  been 
confined  to  minors.     Those  who  enter 
the    Perkins    Asylum    for    the    Blind' 
have  to  be  not  over  19  years  of  age, 
and  hence  one  who  becomes  blind  at 
20  years  of  age  or  over  is  placed  in  a 
peculiarly  helpless  position,  for  the  rea- 
tson  that  no  means  is  provided  whereby  , 
he    or    she    can    obtain    the    training  ! 
needed  to  fit  them  to  take  up  those  oc- 
cupations   which   even   want   of   eight 
does  not  make  impossible. 

The  number  of  adult  'blind  persons  in 
this  commonwealth  is  sufficiently  large 
to  warrant  establishing  the  instrumen- 
talities needed  to  supply  them  with  this 
training,  or  if  the  army  of  adult  blind 
in  Massachusetts  were  not  sufficient  in 
size  entirely  to  justify  action  of  this 
kind,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that 
if  an  institution  such  as  this  could  be 
established  in  Massachusetts  it  would 
receive  the  contributory  patronage  of 
the  other  states  of  the  New  England 
group,  who  in  a  less  degree  than  our 
own  state  have  thrown  upon  them  the 
same  problem  for  official  solution. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago  there 
was  a  commission  appointed  to  make 
an  investigation  on  this  problem,  and 
its  report  is  now  before  .the  Legislature 


for  action.     This  commissioa  lias  reo^'l 
om mended  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent board  for  the  improvement  of 
the  conditions  of  the  blind,  and  believes  ! 
that  it  would  be  well  that  women  and  j 
blind    persons   should   be    eligible    for 
membership  upon  it.      It  recommends  j 
that   a  registration  be   maintained   of  ] 
all  of  the  blind  adults  in  the  state  and  , 
that  the  board  serve  as  a  bureau  of  in-  ' 
vestigation,  information  and  advice  to  j 
those    belonging   to   this   class,    aiding!,  [ 
them  in  finding  new  forms  of  employ- 
ment and,  if  possible,  in  developing  home 
industries.     Finally,  it  is  advised  that 
the  Aboard  should  be  empowered  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  a  system  of  in- 
dustrial schools  and  workshops  for  thfr 
purpose  of  affording  blind  persons  suit- 
able instruction  and  work  in.  the  lines 
of  industry  most  adapted  to  their  needs. 
The    latter    recommendation    may    be 
somewhat  too  comprehensive  if  it  is  in- 
tended  by   it  to   include  a   species  of 
maintenance  of  the  adult  blind  under 
state  auspices.     It  is  true  that  at  the 
present  time  quite  a  number  of  adult 
blind  are  compelled,  to  find  homes  for 
themselves  in  the  almshouses  or  by  pub- 
lic aid,  but  apparently  the  greater  num- 
ber  of  the  adult  blind  of  Massachu- 
setts are  living  at  home,  either  wholly, 
supported  by  their  relatives  and  friends 
or  maintained  in  part  by  these  and  in 
part  by  work  of  their  own.     It  would 
be  better,  it  seems  to  us,  to  encourage 
in  every  way  the  spirit  of  independence, 
not  by  having  the  state  relieve  friends 
or  relatives  who  are  now  supporting, 
blind  persons,  but  by  giving  these  lat- 
ter   the    opportunity    to    acquire    that 
training  which  would  enable  them  under 
proper  conditions  to  earn   support  for 
themselves. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  people,  either  by  accident  or 
disease,  lose  their  sight  during  adult 
life.  In  fact,  the  percentage  of  tlhose 
who  become  blind  after  twenty  years 
is  considerably  greater  than  the  percent- 
age of  those  who  are  born  blind  or  who 
become  so  before  they  are  twenty  years 
old.  But,  as  we  said  above,  while  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  young,  the  adults 
are  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  experience 
has  shown  that  quite  a  number  of  in- 
dustries  can  be  undertaken  and  sue- 


kjessfully  prosecuted  by  th'ose  who  are 
icompelled  to  work  witliout  sight,  and 
[that  the  fact  that  they  have  used  their 
[eyes  in  the  past  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
[drawback  to  effective  service  without 
[the  use  of  the  eyes. 

[  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Ohari- 
[ties,  which  was  devoted  to  quite  a 
[degree  to  the  problem  'of  the  adult 
iblind,  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  the 
experimental  station  which  had  been 
established  in  this  state  as  the  outcome 
of  philanthropic  effort,  men  and  women 
(have  been  taught  weaving,  t)rush  mak- 
ing, mop  making,  wire  iworking,  to- 
^baceo  stripping,  box  making  and  quite 
a  number  'of  other  industries  in  which 
clear  eyesight  might  seem  to  be  an  es- 
sential condition  of  good  service.  The 
knowledge  of  how  to  undertake  these 
classes  of  work  is  clearly  something 
which  the  state  is  not  only  justified  in 
teaching,  but  is  alm'ost  compelled  to 
impart.  We  provide  hospitals  for  the 
sick,  asylums  for  the  insane,  and  in 
various  other  ways  endeavor  to  sustain 
or  to  cure  those  wlho  have  encountered 
the  misfortunes  of  life.  Thus  far  the 
adult  blind  have  been  left  to  their  own 

I  resources;  'but  when  it  is  found  that  by 
proper  supervision  and  instruction  these 

[thousands  of  helpless  people  can  be 
made  efficient  and  self-supporting  mem- 

j  bers  of  society,  there  is  clearly  no  rea- 
son why  the  state  should  not  take  up 
the  work  of  supplying  the  needed  in- 

i  struction. 
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WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  7,  1906. 

CENSUS  OF  THE  BLIXD. 

A  recent  census  taken  by  Prof.  Neu- 
schueller  and  made  public  at  a  recent 
conference  in  Rome,  sbows  that  there 
are,  according  to  the  most  reliable  sta- 
tistics which  can  be  secured,  215,858 
■blind  persons  in  the  world,  of  whom 
it  is  claimed  by  some  scientists  that 
at  least  75  per  cent,  could  have  pre- 
vented their  misfortune  by  proper  care. 
It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  read  that 
one  of  the  triumphs  of  modern  science 
has  been  to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
blind  from  twelve  to  five  in  each  100,- 
000  inhabitants.  We  in  Boston  do  not 
have  to  be  told  of  the  great  forward 
movement  in  treating  and  teaching  the 
blind,  for  our  institution  in  South  Bos- 
ton is  celebrated,  and  some  of  its  grad- 
uates are  a  standing  proof  and  literal 
demonstration  of  the  ability  to  turn 
the  blind  from  lives  of  complete 
shadow  and  often  of  mendicancy  into 
lives  of  usefulness  and  brightness. 
There  is  yet  much  to  be  done  in  the 
care  of  persons  thus  afflicted,  and  one 
of  the  things  at  hand  to  be  done  is  to 
secure  more  attention  for  the  adult 
(blind  who,  arriving  at  the  grown-up 
period  before  much  education  was 
given  them,  are  oftentimes  unable  to 
do  much  toward  self-support.  A  little 
care  and  some  education,  a  little  at- 
tention and  some  kindness  would 
change  miany  of  these  adult  blind  per- 
sons from  dependents  to  self-supporting 
members  of  society. 
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m  LARGE  THINGS  AND  IN  LITTLE. 


TEE  EDUCATION  OP   THE   BLIND. 


Indastria]     Teacliins'     in     the     United 
States— Heleii   Keller's   Appeal. 

There  is  no  Jaw  od  the  statute  books  com- 
pelling people  to  move  up  closer  on  tbe  bencli 
I  of    life   to    make    room    for   a    bliud    brottjer; 
[but    there    is    a   divine    law    written    on    the  ' 
j  hearts  of  men   constraining  them  to  make  a  j 
place:  for  him.  not  only  because  he  is  unfor-  i 
jtunate,  but  also  because  it  is  bis  right  as  a 
!&uman    being   to    share    God's    greatest    gift, 
the   privilege   of   man    to   go   forth   unto   bis 
I  ■work.—Heleu    "Keller. 

It  is  now  75  years  since  the  first  work  > 
for    the   blind   was   begun   in    New    York, 
Boston,  and   Philadelphia,  and  now  provj- 
jSion    for    t%SB3uJjiu<*?)e*fiw^  in    almost   every 
state  in  the  Union.     For  many  years  the 
public,   filled   with   wonder  that  the  blind 
could   be  taught  to  read,  thought  no  fur- 
ther.     In    fact,    the    general    feeling    was 
that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  blind  would 
'be  happier  to  be  waited  on  by  their  friends 
in  tbeir  bomes,  if  they  had  them;  if  not, 
! there    was    the    public    institution.        The 
I  necessity  of  occnpation,  sate  in  the  minds 
of  a   few   philanthro-pists   like  Dr   Howe, 
who  started  a  mattress  shop  for  the  blind, 
iwas  an  idea  of  slow,  growth.     This  neces-  , 
sity  is  still  imperfectly  understood  and  as  i 
a.    result,    even    in    Massachusetts,    while 
|ttiere    are   4500   children   being   educated, 
jvery  few  men  and  women  over  20  years 
|of  age  are  receiving  trade  training,   and 
yet  there  is  no  class  of  iinfortimates  that 
need  if  as  the  blind'. 

The  -greater  part  of  Charities  and  the 
Comnaons  for  February  3  is  given  up  to 
ig.  consideration  of  this  matter.     What  is 


much  Beedecl,  it  is.teJt,  is  a  new  attitude 
toward  the  blind,  best  expressed  in  the 
Mords  of  a  superintendent  of  one  of  the 
newest  progressive:  institutions :.— 

Ever  J    oue    realizes    the    blessing    of    sight 
to   snoh    an   extent   that   he   is   scarcely   able 
to    thiuk   rationally    of   blindness.      Blindness 
Is    the    bevSt    qualification    for    a    street    beg- 
gar:   tl3e    bowels    of    ^he    passer-by    cmnpas- 
siouates.  at  once   iu   metallic   pity.     Wl   who 
are   surro»in.'l<s!d    by    the  b)-i-id   o.v  yir^i  fail    to 
I'ealize  some  of  thp  +cvrible  consequences  of 
the  affliction:  we  never  become  hardened  to 
the   •■•ondition.    but, .  as   physicians   do,    direct 
our   sympathy    into    «-b.annels    that   are  .  prac- 
tical.   My    interest    in    the    question    of    the- 
adult  blind  is  neither  sentimental  nor  patho- 
logical,    but    simply     sociological.       I    might 
tf^'l!   you   of   old   men    and   women   in   pitiable 
plight,  but  they  are  often  over  SO  years  old 
and  would   be  nearly  as  badly  off  with  their 
sight:    again    of   a    graduate    of   a.   scliool   for 
the   blind    who   may   have   been   afforded   the 
utmost   advantages   the   school   can   give   and 
yet  be   unable  to  support   himself,  but  he  is ' 
likely   to    be    diseased    in    body   or    perverted  I 
in    mind    or    to    have    defects,  of    character  I 
which    would    make    his    success    impossible 
if  he  ha'd  the  best  of  sight.     I  am  not  ready 
to    generalize    or   to    give    an    answer   to   the 
problem  until  I  know  all  the  elements  of  it. 
It  is  like  a  question  in  proportion  with  many 
terms,   the  distress   of  individuals   being   but 
oue  term.     I   have   great  fear  of  movements 
started  by  those  whose  eyes  are  too  full  of 
tears  for  perfect  vision  'or  whose  hearts  are 
so  large  as  to  take  all   the.  blood  which  be- 
longs to  both  the  heart  and  head. 

To  begin  with  the  field  of  observatioii,; 
Mrs;  Lucy  Wright,   who  spent  a   year  aSj 
the   agent   of  the   Massachusetts   comn^is- 
83on    to    investigate    the    condition    of    the, 
adult   blind,   found   nearly  everywhere  an'- 
anxiety    to   procure  work   on   the   part  6f 
most  blind  people,  and  a;  truly  remarkable  | 
spirit  of  adventure  in  the  way  of  continu- 
ing   old    employinents    by    those    who    had 
become  blind  after  an  active  life;  install*^, 
ing  a  printer  who  taught  his  sons  the  busi- 
ness and  managed  it  "himself  after  losing 
sight,    and    of    another    succegsful  ,  piatio- 1 
tuner,    of   others   who   had    learned    cade-  \ 
seating,   one   who   had  been   a   tailor  and 
now    sews    fur    on    slippers;,  and    so    on. 
Everywhere  it  seems   possible  to  furnish 
the   blind    work   to   lessen   tlie  tedium   ofi 
life  and  render  them  at  least  partly  Self-I 
supporting,   which  is  a  good  thing  looked 
at  from  every  standpoint. 

As  to  the  help  toward  this  offered  in 
Massachusetts  at  the  experiment  station 
opened  in  1904,  it  appears  that  sewing, 
knitting,  cane-seating,  broom,  basket  and 
3iattress-making  are  "practically  the  ojniy 
ridustrial  pursuits  open  to  blind  men  and 
ivomen."  At  tt^e  experiment  station  io- 
lividUa]  ability  in  other  directions  is  en- 
'ouraged.     And  jbere  the  inventions  of,  a 
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[jlind   man  haye  helpeVI,   and   expeHmSBt^ 
I'Q    beini;.  marie    in    ibc    manufacture    of 
he    "Tv^undermop"    and    track    broom,   the 
lotion   holding  tbe  rights  of  manufacture 
pt*  the  blind.     Tbe  inventor  has  not  only 
i*|iginated    the    construction    of    the    mop 
lid  broom,  but  the  machinery .  necessary- 
make  them,  and  the  mop-makers  make 
ime  $6.50   a    week,    which    xrages, 'it    is 
j)ped,    will   increase.      The    station   sends 
it   blind  salesmen  and  indeed,   as  far  as 
p!^sible.  treats  tbe  blind  as  if  they  could 
pcand  find  that  it  encourages  a  growth  of 
■  nfidence.      It  boards  out  in  private  fam- 
ies   all  workers  who,   if   it  can  be  man- 
aged, find  the  way  to  and   from  the  shop 
(lone:      The    station   makes    a    feature    of 
voaving,  employing  seven  women  and  one 
nan  on  rugs;  they  earn  from  $3  to  $6  a 
It    also    tries    the  .expertment    of 
able-bodied    blind    people    in    fac-. 
<^ries,   and   it   has    been   found   that  when 
Qanufaeturers    are    willing — and    some    of 
Iheni.  have    been    very    kind,~the    oxperi- 
pent  hawS  worked  well. 
I  In    Michigan    tbe    "employment    institu- 
jion    for   the    blind"    is    a    combination   of 
!he   workshop    and   industrial   home.      Ap- 
prentices  are   allowed    three   years    to   ac- 
quire the  different  trades,  with  board  and 
instruction  free.      After    that  if   they   re- 
nain  they  work  by  the  piece  and  pay  for 
Jheir  board  either  in  or  out  of  the  institu- 
|:ion.      Here    broom-making    is    the    great 
ptandby,  there  b^ing  an  "almost  unlimited 
^narket,"  but  not  much  profit.     There,  as 
everywhere,  stress  is  laid  on  the  difficulty, 
constantly  met  in  institutions,  of  teaching 
trades   to   people  Who    have   become   blind 
late    in    life,    and,    while    bnving    been    in 
many    businesses,    have    never    learned    to 
do  •anything  Avith  their  hands. 

In  the  "Wisconsin  workshop  for  tbe 
blind,"  the  work  is  wholly  in  willow  ware. 
iTbe  shop  was  opened  in  1903  and  since 
[then  there  bave  been  39  blind  men  on  the 
pay  roll,  and  the  result  is  considered  sat- 
isfactory, the  great  trouble  being  the  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  willow.  The  state  board 
lof  control,  has  started  willow  farms  at  a 
number  of  state  institutions.  The  wages 
earned  are  not  high,  but  will  improve 
with  home-grown  willow,  the  average 
worker  getting  there  about  $5.40  a  Vweek, 
-r-they  expect  $9  or  $11. 

In  Connecticut,  whose  work  for  tbe  blind 
was  begun  in  1888  by  ^Nlrs  E.  W.  Foster 
of  Hartford,  and  in  the  "industrial  home 
for.  the  blind''  in  Brooklyn,  the  great 
standby  in  the  way  of  occupation  is  broom- 
uiuking — chiefly  because  ail  blind  persone 
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can^tnaKe   Drooms  a»a  tlievft  is"  always  te 
market.    The  home  in  Brooklyn,  of  -v^hicl? 
Ebf>n  P.  Hosford,  a  blind  man,  is  superin- 
tendent, contains  both  workshops  and  home 
and  demands  of  the  applicant  onlj-  that  he 
(.there    soem    to    be    no    women    employed 
there)  shall  be  of  good  character,  able  and] 
willing   to    work.     The    factory    is    carried 
on  as  any  other  would  be,  even  wages  are 
on  the  same  basis,  and  besides  brooms  mat- 
tress-making and  cane-seating  is  done.    Inj 
the  cane  shop  the  average  for  a  good  work- 
man is  $30  per  month,  from  which  he  pays 
$12  for  his  board:  medium  workmen  will 
average  $18  per  month,  from  which  they 
pay  the  above  amount  for  board,  and  poor 
workmen  will  average  $9  per  month,  from 
which  they  pay  about  $7.50  for  board.   In* 
the  broom   shop,   an  average  winder   can 
earn  $40  per  month,  a  broom  sewer  $50, 
and  a  cane  sizer  $20.     At  the  Connecticut 
home  similar  work  is  done,  the  lighter  in- 
dustries being  in  the  hands  of  women. 

In  all  these  admirable  homes  ("institu- 
tions" is  a  less  agreeable  term)  practical, 
business  training  in  all  industries  open  to^ 
the  blind  is  the  rule,  with,  it  is  evident, 
a  constant  outlook  for  new  possibilities; 
joined  to  this  is  a  demand  on  both  the  phys- 
ical and  mental  resources  of  the  inmates, 
encouragement  to  self-reliance,  a  call  for 
courage  and  enterprise,  all  stimulating  and. 
healthful.  The  motto  everywhere  is:  ''Treat 
the  blind  as  if  they  could  see."  These  re- 
ports treat  chiefly  of  the  industrial  side, 
vrhich  is  all  important  if  courage  and  self- 
respect  on  the  part  of  the  blind  is  to  be 
preserved.  Thie  intellectual  side  is  con- 
stantly ministered  to,  and  libraries  for  the 
blind,  even  in  volumes,  now  deserve  the; 
name. 

For  the  future,  great  insistence  is  laid 
on  the  prevention  of  blindness  in  children, 
which  as  all  know,  is  purely  in  the  hands 
of  the  physician  and  nurse.  Here,  too,  is 
a  great  curse  brought  to  this  country  by 
its  yearly  horde  of  emigrants.  Plans  for 
the  extension  of  industrial  schools  and 
homes,  are  being  made  all  over  the  conn-; 
try,  and  it  should  soon  be  possible  for' 
every  blind  man.  woman  and  child  to  find 
the  help  needed. 
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The  House. 

A  bill-was  reported  by  the  comiitltfee  on 
education  to  establish  a  commission  for 
the  blind.  It  is  to  consist  of  fire  per- 
sons, to  serve  for  fire  rears  each,  after 
the  sj'stem  is  in  operation,  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  governor  and  council  and  to 
hare  J?50,000  for  beginning  the  experiment. 
The  commission  is  to  prepare  and  main- 
tain a  registry  of  the  blind  in  the  state,  to 
act  as  a  bureau  of  iuformatimi,  to  aid  in 
2plans  for  the  development  of  hoTOB  indus- 
tries, to  furnish  materials  and  tools,  to  aid 
in  marketing  products,  to  establish  a  school 
for  industrial  trainiug,  to  equip  it  and  to 
nay  the  employes. 


tBurea^to  Aid  Blind. 

The  Committee  on  Education  reported 
a  resolve,  carrying  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000,  for  a  commieeion  of  five  to  take 
up  the  matter  of  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blind  in  Massachusetts,  and 
the  resolve  coftWrHW^tes  the  establish- 
itient  of  a  bureau  of  information  and 
industrial  aid.   ' 


'^o^^o-rv    Kc^ve-rV\^eT.    \na.->re-W   \A,   l^Q^.. 


This  bill  for  a  commission  for  the  ^lind, 
starting-  with  a  $50,000  approp^,2^|o^,  is 
lilcely  to  go  through,  despite- all  The  cry  for 
economy  this  yeai'.  It  seems  to  be  gener- 
ally agreed  that  the  need  is  great,  and  th(P' 
objection  to  the  multiplication  of  commis* 
sions  is  likely  to  be  overridden.  The  bill 
provides  for  a  registry  of  the  blind,  bu- 
reau of  information,  the  development  of 
home  industries*  the  furnishing  of  mate- 
rials and  tools,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  a  school  for  the  industrial  training  of 
the  blind,  etc. 
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Employment  for  the  Blind.    ^ 

From   the   New    York    Pxese. 

The     Massachusetts     experiment     of 
finding  work  for  the  blind  in  factories 
for  the  seeking  has  proved  so  much  of  .' 
a    success    that    six    factories    in    that  I 

State  now  have  in  their  employ  people 
of  the  former  class.  Such  great  strides 
have  been  made  in  educating  the  blind 
to  overcome  their  deficiency  that  there 
is  at  present  an  astonishing  variety  of 
work  which  they  are  able  to  perform. 

Certainly  nothing  ever  opened  up 
such  hope  to  the  thousands  of  poor 
people  afflicted  with  blindness  as  this 
Massachussets  experiment.  Heretofore 
for  a  poor  man  to  be  blind  meant  that 
he  was  a  pauper  or  a  dependent  upon 
the  charity  of  his  family  or  friends. 
He  wag  cut  off  from  all  the  activities 
and  most  of  the  pleasures  of  life.  His 
condition  was  one  of  misery  wllieh 
found  relief  only  in  death.  But  now 
the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Pro- 
moting the  Interests  of  the  Blind  has 
proved  conclusively  that  these  defec- 
tives caf^  be  so  trained  that  they  will 
become  self-supporting  and  that  the 
horrors  of  dependency  need  not  be  add- 
4  ed  to  their  other  woes. 
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.««<»if¥»the^  Massaehtis^tts  House  of -Represen- 
tatives today  the  Mellen  order  directing-  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  MeaJ^s  to  secure 
information  as  to  the  amountj,bf  cftal  pur- 
chased 4nd  the  price  paid  by  St^)tj^nstitu- 
tidns  aad  municipalities  Iast-''^^,^gfr'  was 
adopted  without  debate.  The  Committee  on 
Wi6^s  and  Means  reported  "ought  *io  pass" 
on  the  bill  to  establish  a  commission  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind 
in  Massachusetts  and  ought  not  to  pass  oh 
the  bill  relative  to  the  compensation  of 
non-commissioned  staff  officers. 
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Reoort 


on  Measure  for  Aidin 
assaciiuseits  Biiiid. 


HELEN  KELLER  IS  INTERESTED 


f  The  legislative  com'mittee  on  waya  and 
;  means  today  reported  "ought  to  pass" 
1  on  the  bill  tp  establish  a  commission  for 
i  improving  the  condition  of  the  blind  in 

Massachusetts. 

This  is  the  ibill  in  which  'Helen  Keller 
is  so  deeply  interested.  It  provides  in 
the  new  draft  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee that  there  shall  be  a  commission  of 
Ave  appointed  by  tlie  Governor,  with  the 
consent  of  the  council,  the  term  of 
which  shall  be  for  Ave  years;  one  com-, 
missioner  to  'be  appointed  each  year  af- 
ter the  full  organization  of  tlie  board 
and  the  expiration  of  his  preliminary 
term.  The  act  carries  with  it  an  ap- 
propriation of  $20,000  for  the  present 
year. 

The  commission  is  authorized  to  pre- 
pare and  maintain  a  register  of  the 
blind  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  chief  of 
the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  shall 
from  time  to  time  furnish  them  infor- 
mation as  to  the  blind  from  the  records 
of  the  census  enumerators. 

The  commission  is  to  establish  a  bu- 
reau of  industrial  aid  to  find  employ- 
ment and  develop  such  industries  as  the 
blind  can  work  aL 


It  is  to  establish  industrial  schools] 
for  the  blind  into  which  it  may  receivei 
blind  pupils  from  other  states  at  suchj 
fees  as  they  may  establish.  It  shall' 
equip  workshops  in  which  it  imay  fur-j 
nish  employment  to  suitable  blind  per-: 
sons  and  shall  provide  tents  and  mate- 
rials. It  may  appoint  such  officers  and. 
agents  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
..out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
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'""The'^tJdverhbf  lias^  also  s^ 
to  establish  the  Massachusetts  commis- 
sion for  the  blind;  the  dance  hall  and 
skating  rink  biflhn'elative  to  the  attend- 
ance of  young  girls  under  17,  and  the 
bill   for   compulsory   education. 
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Rep.    Davis    on    Adult    BIjpFa*  \ 

Representative  Davis  of  Salem  has 
fbeen  to  see  the  governor  this  week 
several  times  regarding  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  new  commission  on  the 
adult  blind.  This  bill  when  before  the 
legislature  was  in  Mr.  Davis'  charge 
and  he  is  very  much  interested  in  th« 
make-up   of   the  commission. 
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TRAINING  OF  THE 
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Rtp.  Davis  Outlines  Purposes  cJ  Act 
Which  Establishes  State  Commis- 
sion. 

A  well  attended  meeting-  was  held  j^ester- 
|day  at  the  experiment  station  678  Massa- 
cliusetts  ave.  in  the  interests  of  the  trade 
training-  of  the  blind. 

Rep.  Thomas  L.  Davis  of  Salem  present- 
ed the  pen  with  which  Gov.  Guild  signed 
the  bill  which  aims  to  establish  a  Massa- 
chusetts commission  for  the  blind  which  is 
said  to  be  the  best  thing  put  forward  in 
jthis  regard  since  the  Perkins  institute  was 
founded. 

Although  the  bill,  in  which  Miss  Helen 
Keller  was  deeply  interested,  has  been 
signed,  the  commission  has  not  been  ap- 
pointed as  yet. 

j  Rep.  Davis  explained  what  the  bill  would 
jdo  for  the  blind  and  Robert  L.  Raymond, 
secretarw  of,^the  Massachusetts  association 
for.  promoting  the  interests  of  the  blind, 
accepted  the  pen  from  Rep.  Davis. 

Supt.  Campbell  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tion presided. 
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GOraNOR  GIVES  PEN 
TO  BLIND  niATION 


The  pen  with  which  Governor  Guild; 
signed  the  bill  creating  the  commission 
for  the  blind  and  making  an  appropria- 
tion of  $20,000  to  carry  on  the  work  for^ 
the  rest  of  the  year  was  presented  to' 
the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Pro- 
moting tlie  Interests  of  the  Blind. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  as- 
sociation and  a  number  of  blind  people 
met  at  the  headquarters  in  678  Massa- 
chusetts avenue.  Representative  Thomas 
Davis  made  the  speech  of  presentation. 
Robert  L.  Raymond,  secretary  of  the 
association,  thanked  him  for  it  and  ex- 
pressed the  gratitude  of  the  society. 
After  that  a  social  reception  was  held. 
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,  The  commission  for  the  blind  will  have 
:$20,000  to  spend  for  the  fiscal  year  ending- 
next  Nov.  30.  One  of  the  names  mentioned 
as  almost  sure  to  go  is  that  of  Miss  An- 
nette P.  Rogers  of  5  Joy  st.  Miss  Rogers 
has  been  blind  five  years.  She  is  a  woman 
of  means,  and  has  done  much  for  the  ex- 
perimental station  at  678  Massachusetts 
ave. 

j  Supervisor  of  Music  Holmes  of  the  Ot- 
!  tawa  schools,  the  remarkable  blind  man 
who  testified  before  the  legislative  com- 
mittee, Supt.  C.  F.  Campbell  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts ave.  experimental  station,  son 
of  the  man  who  established  the  famous 
industrial  institution  for  the  blind  in  Lon- 
don, and  R.  L.  Raymond,  the  Devonshire 
St.  lawyer,  have  all  offered  suggestions  to 
the  g-overnor. 

Mrs.  Mary  Morton  Kehew  is  very  apt  to 
be  offered  a  position  on  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  commissions. 
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I  next  Nov.  30.  One  of  the  nan  o^^''  '^'"^'''^ 
is  that  of  Miss  Annette  pS.r  ""^""^^ed 
St.  Miss  Rogers  has  been  hlinr^  «f  5  Joy 
She  is  awoman  of  means  an^  \'^^  ^'^^^«- 
much  for  the  experimental  s?afinn^  ^°"^ 
Massachusetts  ave.  station   at   678 

Supervisor   of  Music   Holmes   nf\^. 
tawa    schools,    the   remarkahl!    kv  ^^®   ^t-  , 
who    testified    before    thp    t!^,  ^^'"^    man 
mittee,    Supt.   C   F    CamnhlT'^f*^^^    ^O"^" . 
sachusetts   ave.    experfment  V  °^  *^^  ^a«- 
Of    the    man    who    estaS  shed  t'^'^T'    ^°" 
industrial  institution  for  ?he  hn^    famous 
don,   and  R.   L.   RavmSnd    1^'^"^  ^"  ^-on- 
st.   lawyer,  have  aS  Xr 'd  ^^  Devonshire 
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THE     BOSTON     TKAVELER, 


JULY     6,     1906. 

Nominations  for  the  new  commission 
for  the  blincl  were  made  with  especial 
regard  to  securing-  persons  interested  in 
this  work,  and  every  member  of  the 
new  commission  is  thoroughly  cohver- 
sant  with  the  work.  Miss  Helen  Keller, 
named  on  the  commission,  is  one  of  the 
best  results  of  the  education  for  the 
blind,  and  is  devoting  her  life  work  to 
the  assistance  of  others  who  are  afflict-j 
ed  In  this  manner.  The  new  commission 
is  made  up  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell  of! 
Boston  for  flv?  years,  Miss  Helen  M. 
Keller  of  Wrentham  for  four  years. 
Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers  of  Boston  for 
three  years,  Dr.  J.  H.  A.  Matte  of  North 
Adams  for  two  years  and  Robert  L, 
Raymond  of  Milton  for  one  year. 


III  rBiiiirlwrrffnnitirrfirn-iiTriir'fltirfltrflli  m  llliaynimmiiCinii 

The  Commission,  for  tfiie  Bl 


Gov.  Guild  also  sent  these  noniiJ^i,l>ns 
to  the  council  as  members  of  the^SLSsa- 
chusetts  commission  for  the  blind,  lately- 
created  by  action  of  the  legislature:  Dr. 
E.  M.  Hartwell  of  Boston,  five-year  term; 
Miss  Helen  Keller  of  Wrentham,  four-year 
term;  Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers  of  Boston, 
three-year  term;  Dr.  J.  H.  A.  Matte  of 
No.  Adams,  two-year  term;  Robert  L. 
Raymond  of  Milton,  one-year  term. 

Dr.  Hartwell  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
adult  blind,  and  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  subject. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  is  herself  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  results  of  the  education 
of  the  blind,  and  is  known  by  her  work 
and  writings  internationally. 

Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers  is  an  ex-member 
of  the  state  board  of  charity,  and  has  ren- 
dered most  efficient  service  in  connection 
with  this  particular  branch  of  education. 

Dr.  J.  H.  A.  Matte  of  No.  Adams,  the 
physician  of  the  board,  is  one  of  the  best 
known  physicians  in  western  Massachu- 
setts. 

Robert  L.  Raymond  of  Milton  is  secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  and  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
organization  of  the  movement. 

Gov.   Guild  received  an  autograph  letter 
from  Miss  Helen  Keller,  in  which  she  says: 
"I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  to  you 
my    keen   interest    in    the   appointment    of 
the  new  commission  to   aid  the   blind.     It 
is  an  event  charged  with  great  meaning  to 
iall  the  sightless,  and  to  their  friends  who 
I  have   thought,     planned     and     labored   so 
I  earnestly  for  the  betterment  of  their  con- 
dition.    At  last  my  long  hope  is   fulfilled, 
that   the  blind    may    be    strengthened  to 
master  by  the  useful  toil  of  their  hands 
the   calamity   which   has   robbed   them   of 
their   equality    with    their    seeing   fellow- 
Cjtizens." 
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Gov.  Guild  made  the  eyes  of  "^the 
public  open,  Thursday,  with  his  big 
batch  of  nominations  sent  to  the  coun- 
cil. There  was  the  new  board  for  the 
blind,  conspicuous  on  which  is  Miss 
Helen  Keller,  herself  the  best  living 
witness  to  the  value  and  the  hopeful- 
ness of  service  in  this  direction.  The 
chairman  is  Dr.  Edward  M.  HartweO, 
"Mussey"  Hartwell,  as  he  used  to  be 
called  by  his  Amherst  classmates  of 
1873,  who  has  been  for  years  at  the 
head  of  the  statistics  department  of  the 
city  of  Boston  and  who  has  been  also 
engaged  in  work  of  this  sort  and  is  a 
most  suitable  nominee.  The  nominee 
for  justice  of  the  new  .iuvenile  court 
for  Boston  and  the  nominees  for  special 
justices  are  those  of  men  uho  have 
been  identified  with  the  reformation  of 
juvenile  offenders,  and  thus  the  new 
enterprise  starts  with  the  promise  of 
success.  But  there  will  be  no  nomina- 
tion more  likely  to  cause  surprise  than 
that  of  ex- Mayor  Weed  of  Newton  to 
be  gas  and  electric  light  commissionei* 
in  place  of  Samuel  W.  George  of  the 
board,  who  has  been  in  but  three  years 
and  was  put  there  by  Gov.  Bates  to 
succeed  Commissioner  Clifford  of  New 
Bedford  because  new  blood  was 
wanted  in  the  board — which  is  the  very 
reason  why  Gov.  Guild  puts  in  Mr. 
Weed.  It  is  a  singular  situation  and 
will  be  sure  to  make  talk.  Mr.  Weed  is 
a  first  class  man,  without  question. 
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AT  APPOINTMEtlT 


Dr.    J.  H.  A.  Matte  of  (Noirth  Adams 
who  was  yesterd-ay  eppointed  by  Gov.: 
Guild  a  member,  of  the  new  commis- 
fiion    for    the   industrial    education   of 
the  adult  blind,  was  astonished  when 
called     on  the  telephone  by  the  gov- 
ernor Thursday  and  asked  if  he  would 
accept   the  appointment.     After  brief 
consideration  he  accepted  the  honor, 
and  Is  to  s€irve  for  two  years  o-s  phys- 
ician to  the  board.    He  says  that  he 
h-as  no  means    of  knowing    how  his 
name  came  to   be   presented  for   the^ 
consideration  of  the  governor,  but  he' 
himself  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Dr. 
Matte  w-as    bom  in    Quebec,.  P.  Q,  ,in 
184S  and  after  receiving  a  part  of  his' 
education  In  the     public     schools   of 
that  city,   graduated   from   Laval   uni- 
versity in  1876  and  practiced  for  over, 
two  years  In  Montreal.    He  located  in 
North  Adams     28  years     ago  and  has 
had  a  general  practice  there  since.  He 
had  some  experience    in  treating  the 
blind  In  Montreal,     and     has  always, 
kept    In    close     tjouch    with    develop- 
ments In  this  line. 
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In  choosing  Br.  J.  H.  A.  Matte  of  this 
city  as  a  ineirtber  of  the  commission 
for  tb.e  indiiflitria^^ducaticptof  the  adult 
blind  Governor  Guild  selected  a  man 
who  will  render  very-  capable  and  con- 
scientious service.  Dr  Matte  is  a  man 
who  puts  his  heart  into  his  work,  and 
while  his  duties  on  this  commission 
will  be  new  to  him  he  will  be  found  an 
industrious  and  valuable  member  of 
the  board. 
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I)r  J! Hr  X  Matte,  who  was  yesteMay 

appointed  by  Gov  Guild  a  membeiS'^f  thB 
new  commission  for  tlie  industrial  educa^^ 
tion  of  the  adult  blind,  was  astonished 
when  called  on  the  telephone  by  the  gov- 
ernor Thursday  and  asked  if  he  would  ac- 
cept the  appointment.  After  brief  consid- 
eration he  accepted  the  ihonor,  and  is  to 
serve  for  two  years  as  physician  to  the 
board.  He  says  that  he  has  no  means  of 
knowing  how  his  name  came  to  be  pre- 
sented for  the  consideration  of  the  gover- 
nor, but  he  himself  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  t)r  Matte  was  born  in  Quebec,  P.  Q., 
in  1848,  and  after  receiving  a  part  of  his 
education   in   tflie   public  schools  of   tl^stt 

city,  graduated  from  Laval  imiversity   m 
1876,  and  practiced  for  over  two  years  in 
Montreal.    He  located  in  North  Adams' 28 
years  ago,  and  has  had  a  general  practice' 
there    since.    He    had    some    experience   in] 
treating  the  blind  in  Montreal,  and  has  al-i 
ways  kept  in  close  touch  with  developments 
in  this  line. 
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Nortli  Adams  Physician  Hoiiox'ed. 

Dr.  J,  H.  Malte  o4NorK  Adams  lias  been 
appointed  a  membef^of '  tfee  J^agScachusetts 
commission  Jtop^he^lind.  T?1?e  appointment 
was  announced  by  Governor  Guild  yester- 
day. Dr.  Malte  is  a  capable  physician,  and 
that  he  will  be  one  of  the  commission  gives 
^general  satisfaction.  Helen  Keller,  the 
'famous  blind  girl,  is  also  a  iaem,ber  of  the 
commission. 
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\        WipoT  for  Dr.   Matte. 

The  fvie'kds  "'brt)v.  J.  h!*"a.  Matte 
of  this  city  are  very  much  pleased  at 
the  honor  conferred  upon  him  by  Gov. 
Guild  in  making  him  the  physician  of 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  commission 
he  has  just  appointed  with  the  famous 
Helen  Keller  as  a  member.  The  doc- 
tor did  not  know  a  thing  about  the 
honor  that  was  coming  to  him  until 
!he  was  called  up  over  the  telephone 
from  the  executive  chamber  in  Bos- 
ton and  told  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Governor  and  asked  if  he  would  ac- 
oert. 

At  first  he  decided  to  decline,  but 
he  was  then  told  the  nature  of  the  in- 
fluence that  was  brought  to  bear  to 
secure  his  appointment.  He  was  also 
told  that  he  had  an  opportunity  to  do 
an  important  public  service  on  the 
commission.  Dr.  Matte  has  never  held 
''public  office  of  any  sort,  nor  has  he 
bought  any  public  oflftce.  But  when;^ 
he  was  told  who  his  friends  were  in 
this  case  and  was  shown  that  he  could 
do  some  valuable  work  he  consented 
to  accept  the  appointment. 
:  No  man  will  do  more  faithful  ser- 
vice. He  is  an  enthusiastic  scientist 
^nd  Is  an  expert  in  electric  therapy. 
|)r.  Matte  was  born  in  Quebec,  Can., 
ih"1848.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Laval  uni- 
[Versity  and  practiced  medicine  in  his 
'home  section  for  two  years.  He  came 
to  this  city  28  years  ago  and  has  prac- 
ticed his  profession  here  ever  since-, 
with  the  exception  of  several  years 
yibroad   for  study. 
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The  personnel  of  two  Important  state 
commissions  was  seriously  disturbed  at 
yesterday  afternoon's  meeting  of  the 
executive  council.  Ex-Mayor  Alonzo  R. 
Weed  of  Newton  was  unanimously  con- 
firmed as  the  successor  of  Samuel  W. 
George  on  the  board  of  gas  and  electric 
light  commissioners,  and  Gen  Samuel 
M-  Mansfield,  USA  (retired),  of  Boston, 
was  nominated  successor  of  Woodward 
Emery  of  Cambridge,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  harbor  commissioners.  Before 
[naming  Gen  Mansfield  the  governor 
had  withdrawn  the  name  of  Woodward 
Emery,  whom  he  had  renomhiated  on 
June  28. 

1  The  following  were  unanimously  con- 
firmed by  the  council:  To  constitute  the 
new  Juvenile  court  for  Boston,  Harvey 
Humphrey  Baker  of  Brookline  justice, 
Frank  Leveroni  and  Phillip  Rubenstein 
of  Boston  special  justices,  C.  W.  M. 
Williams  of  Boston  clerk;  new  commis- 
sion for  the  blind,  Dr  B.  M.  Hartwell, 
Miss  Helen  B&«ller,  Miss  Annette  P. 
'Rogers,  Dr  J,  H.  A.  Matte  and  Robert 
L.  Raymond. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  council 
Gov  Guild  announced  his  selection  of 
William  H.  Wellington  of  Boston,  head 
of  the  firm  of  Wellington,  Sears  &  Co, 
as  a  member  of  the  commission  to  pro- 
[vide  for  an  enlargement  of  or  an  addi- 
tion to  the  courthouse  in  Pemberton  sq, 
Boston.  Another  member  is  to  be 
named  by  the  mayor  of  Boston  and  the 
third  by  the  chief  justices  of  the  tlireu 
courts  now  sitting  in  the  Suffolk  county 
courthouse.  Mr  Wellington's  appoint- 
ment does  not  need  the  confirmation  of 
the  executive  council. 

Mr  Wellington  is  a  resident  of  ward  21 
and  lives  at  320  Walnut  st.  He  was 
born  in  Cambridge,  Dec  19,  1850,  and 
wheii  17  entered  the  employ  of  N.  Boyn- 
ton  &  Co.  He  continued  with  the  firm 
until  It  became  Wellington,  Sears  &  Co, 
gradually  working  his  way  to  the  head 
of  tbe  firm.  On  Oct  20,  1875,  Mr  Wel- 
jllngton  married  Miss  Florena  Gray  of 
Boxliury.  They  have  three  children. 
Mr  Wellington  has  not  before  held  pub- 
lic office  of  any  kind  and  was  selected 
in  order  to  give  the  commission  the  ben- 
Ififlt  of  his  business  exnerience. 
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LETTER    FROM    BOSTON*  ^ 

'  Boston,  July  18,  1906. 

State  business  multiplies  and  still  the 

people  are  aemanding  that  more  and 
more  of  the  concerns  which  involve  the 
relations  of  classes  of  people  with  each 
other  shall  be  put  under  the  control  of 
the  public.  There  are  reactions  occa- 
sionally, but  the  tide  is  the  other  way 
just  now.  If  the  people  do  more  and 
more  things  for  themselves,  taking 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  corpora- 
tions and  private  persons,  then  there 
must  be  officials  to  do  them  in  behalf 
of  the  public.  Consequently,  state 
commissions  and  boards  must  increase, 
in  spite  of  the  popular  prejudice 
against  them.  This  is  one  of  the 
anomalies  of  our  public  progress  today. 
It  is  popular  to  condemn  state  com- 
missions as  irresponsible,  cumbroustand 
ineedless  excrescences  upon  the  body 
politic.  Campaign  orators  and  stump 
speakers  are  fond  of  jumping  on  them 
with  both  feet.  Yet  the  people  con- 
tinue to  demand  more  and  more  of 
these  organs  for  the  transaction  of  the 
public  business.  The  legislature  is  at 
times  so  prejudiced  against  recess 
committees  that  the  very  mention  of 
one  makes  the  nose  of  the  experienced 
solon  go  up  in  scorn.  Yet  three  of 
these  bodies  have  been  created  for  the 
present  recess  between  sessiQns  and 
new  commissions  show  how  the  activi- 
ty of  the  state  is  launching  out  in  new 
directions. 

This  forenoon  there  met  in-  the  state 
house  for  organization  the  new  com- 
mission on  the  adult  blind,  of  which 
Hellen  Keller  is  a  member,  appointed 
by  Gov.  Guild  for  the  reason  that  her 
own  deprivations  and  personal  attain- 
ments make  her  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical persons  to  deal  witli  the  problem. 
She  came  early  and  went  to  the  execu- 
tive department  to  thank  the  governor 
for  placing  her  on  the  commission.  But 
he  is  on  his  vacation  now,  and  the 
council,  headed  by  Lieut.  Gov.  Draper, 
had   just  departed   for   the   Tewksbury 
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almshouse.  So  there  was  nothing  she 
could  do  there.  She  was  accompanied  by 
her  intimate  friend,  trainer  and  guide, 
formerly  Miss  Sullivan  but  now  mar- 
ried. They  then  went  to  the  first  floor,  to 
the  room  of  the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee, where  the.commission  was  to  or- 
ganize. Miss  Keller  Avalks  hesitating- 
ly, as  if  uncertain  where  to  step.  Shei 
looked  as  fresh  and  charming  as  a  girlj 
in  her  teens  today,  dressed  plainly  in 
wiiite,  with  plenty  of  color  in  her  hat 
trimmings  and  a  big  pink  ribbon  under 
her  hat  rim  in  the  back.  Her  appear- 
ance Is  prepossessing,  even  to  a  stran- 
ger. She  is  full  of  animation,  laughsi 
frankly  and  winsomely,  displaying  al 
beautiful  set  of  teeth,  and  takes  her  in-j 
troduction  to  strangers  as  naturally 
and  gracefully  as  if  she  were  gifted 
with  sight,  speech  and  hearing.  She 
talks  as  well  as  possible,  but  not  hav- 
ing the  ear  to  guide  the  sound,  the  or- 
dinary hearer  would  not  understand 
her.  Her  friend  keeps  her  hand 
clasped  in  hers  and  by  quick  motions 
of  the  fingers  tells  her  about  the  per- 
son to  whom  she  is  introduced.  It  is 
wonderful  how  any  one,  afflicted  as  she 
is,  can  present  such  a  lovable  appear- 
ance  and   carry   herself   so   well. 
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DR.  J,  H.  A.  MATTE  MEETS  HIS 

COLLEAGUES  ON  COMMISSION 

/'P  I 

Delighted  With   Prospects  of  Work  for 

the  Biind.  Preliminary  Details 

Considered  Yesterday 


Dr.  J.  H-.  A.  Matte  returned  last 
night  from-  Boston,  where  he  met  his 
colleagues  on  the  newly  appointed 
oommission  for  the  blind,  which  or- 
ganized    yesterday,      Dr.    Edward    M. 

i  Hartwell  being  elected  chairman  and 
Robert    L.    Raymond    clerk. 

Dr.  Matte  is  delighted  with  the  work 
ahead    oif    him    as    well    as    the    other 

members  of  the  commission.  Yester- 
day the  merest  preiliminary  matters 
were  talked  over,  s^uch  as  the  place 
and  times  of  meeting:  and  similar  de- 
tails, plans  for  work  being  considered 
only  in  the  most  greneral  way. 
The  singular  feature  of  this  body  is 

I  that  both  of  the  women  members  are 

j  blind.  Miss  Rogers  lost  her  sight  re- 
cently, and  has  to  have  the  services 
of  an  attenidamt  to  lead  her  about. 
Miss     Keller  was  accoimpanied  ait  the 

^meeting  yesterday  by  ihed  old-time 
teacher,  formerly  Misis  Sullivan,  now 
Mrs.    Macy.   Miss   Kellar   has  been   so 

'  well  instructed  in  the  use  of  her  vocal 
organs  that  she  can  m.aike  audible 
speech,     but     the  articulation  is  such 

'  tihat  the  ordinary  per,son  would  not 
umderstand  her.  She  is  as  deaf  as  sihe 

I  is  blind.  Her  apppearance  is  very  ani- 

i  mated  and  preposesslng-  as  sihe    came 

!  3''esterday.  Her  figure,  complexion, 
carriage  and  vivaiCity  are  those  of  a 
college  girl  of  the  period.  While  the 
proceedings  of  the  oommlsisdon  were 
in  progress,  Mrs.  Macy  kept  her  con- 
stantly informed  of  the  substance  of 
what  was  said,  holding-  Miss  Kellar's 
hand  in  close  touch  with  her  own, 
and  repeating  the  line  of  thought  of 
the   speakers. 


In  the  main,  the  purDosei  of  the  coim 
mission  is  to  help  blind  persionsi  to  em- 
ploy^ment,  to  train  them  to  service  thatj 
those  who  care  for  tliem  msiy  be  re- 
leSLSed  for  other  productive  work,  and 
so  that  the  blind  theansalvesi  may  b© 
aible  to  support  themsielves.  It  is  not 
at  all  a  scientific  orffamzation  for  the 
s>tudy  of  disease  of  the  eye.  Yet,  says 
I>r.  Hartwell,  under  the  authority  of 
the  law  establishing*  the  board,  It 
would  be  fitting"  for  them  to  send  out 
Instruotions  to  murses  how  care  for 
the  eyes  of  little  balbies  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  oatohins:  diseases 
w.hich  mlgtht  result  in  blindness.  There 
is  a  clause  in  the  law  which  is  very 
broad  and  permits  the  board  to  do 
almost  anything-  wbich  wx)uld  prevent 
an  Increase  in  the  number. of  the  blind 
or  would  reduce  the  number  al- 
ready blind.  The  commission  will  meet 
aigiain  next  Wednesday  at  2  o'clock,    , 
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AT  THE  STATE  HOUSfe. 


Recess    Committee    Are    Getting 
Ready  for  Their  Work. 

BOSTON,  July  19,-^The  recess  commit- 
tee on  taxation,  whose  duty  it  is  to  con- 
sider all  the  laws  relating  to  taxation  and 
to  report  to  the  next  legislature  what 
changes  it  is  desirable  to  make,  succeeded 
in  perfecting  its  organization  at  its  meet- 
ing today  by  the  election  of  James  C. 
White  of  Brookline  as  clerk. 

The  subject  of  the  committee's  investi- 
gation was  talked  over  in  an  unofficial 
way,  but  no  actual  programme  was 
mapped  out.  One  of  the  contested  mat- 
ters referred  to  the  committee  by  the 
present  legislature  was  the  subject  of  col- 
ilege  taxation.  There  were  several  peti- 
tions from  the  college  towns,  asking  that 
the  present  law  be  so  amended  that  prop- 
erty not  directly  used  for  educational 
purposes  be  taxed.  As  it  is  now  dormi- 
tories and  other  buildings  and  land  used 
for  athletic  purposes  are  exempt  from 
taxation. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  the  com- 
mittee should  in  the  immediate-  future 
visit  Northamipton,  Williamstown  and  the 
other  college  towns  and  give  a  public 
hearing  to  attempt  to  get  a.t  the  senti- 
ment of  these  communities.  Nothing  fur- 
ther than  talking  the  matter  over  was 
done,  however,  and  the  meeting  ad- 
jorned. 

The  committee  on  insurance,  which  or- 
,ganized  Tuesday,  held  another  meeting 
jyesterday,  but  finally  adjourned  to  Aug. 
16.  It  will  first  take  up  the  matter  of  as- 
sepsm.ent  and  fraternal  insurance;  While 
the  committee  has  intimated  that  it 
might  not  give  public  hearings,  it  has  no- 
tified the  presidents  of  many  of  the  insur- 
ance companies  that  it  desired  to  have 
them  appear  before  tlie  committee,  and  it 
is  quite  likely  that  this  may  develop  into 
public  hearings,  as  there  is  a  sentiment 
in  the  committee  in  favor  of  hearing 
these   men  in  public. 

The  newly  apointed  commission  on  the 
blind  organized  yesterday  at  the  state 
house.  E.  W.  Hartwell  of  Boston  was 
elected  chairman,  and  Robert  L.  Ray- 
mond clerk.  Two  members  of  the  board, 
Miss  Helen  Keller  of  Wrentham  and  Miss 
Annette  P.  Rogers  of  Boston,  are  blind 
and  were  led  about  the  state  house«ateis 
personal  attendants.  The  board  is  to  be 
provided  with  an  office  by  the  sergeant- 
at-arms,  but  it  will  probably  be  in  some 
office  building  near  the  state  house  rather 
than   in   the  building  itself. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  council  yesterday 

Gen.   Samuel  M.   Mansfield  was   confirmed 

under    a    suspension     of    the     rules    as    a 

member   of   the    state   harbor    and   putaiie 

Jand  commissioner. 
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COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BJIND. 

Organization  'EttecteA  at  the  State- 
House  Yesterday  —  Helen  Kjeller's 
Appearance— Dr  Bd^vard  M.  Hart- 
Tvell  Cliairnian. 

.Prom  Our  Special  Reportjer, 

Boston,  Wednesday,  July  18. 

'  The  newly  appointed  commission  for  the 
blind  met  in  the  room  of  the  House  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  means  at  the  state- 
house  this  forenoon,  and  organized  by  the 

flection  of  Dr  iEdward  M.  Hartwell  chair- 
man and  Robert  L.  Raymond  clerk.  All- 
of  the  commission  were  present,  the  other 
members  being  Miss  Helen  Keller  of 
TVrentham,  Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers  of 
Boston  and  Dr  J;  H.  A.  Matte  of  North 
Adams.  The  singular  feature  of  this  body 
is  that  both  of  the  women  members  are 
blind.  Miss  Rogers  lost  her  sight  recently, 
and  has  to  have  the  services  of  an  attend- 
ant to  lead  her  about.  Mi^  Keller  was 
accompanied  at  the  meeting  to-day  by  her 
old-time  teacher,  formerly  Miss  Sullivan, 
now  Mrs  Macy.  Miss  Keller  has  been  so 
well  instructed  in  the  use  of  her  vocal 
organs  that  she  can  make  audible  speech^ 
but  the  articulation  is  such  that  the  ordi- 
nary person  would  not  understand  her. 
She  is  as  deaf  as  she  is  blind.  Her  appear- 
ance is  very  animated  and  prepossessing, 
as  she  came  to-day.  Her  figure,  complex- 
ion, carriage  and  vivacity  are  those  of  a" 
college  girl  of  the  period.  While  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  commission  were  in  prog- 
ress, Mrs  Macy  kept  her  constantly  in- 
formed of  the  substance  of  what  was  said," 
holding  Miss  Keller's  hand  in  close  touch 
with  her  own,  and  repeating  the  line  of 
thought  of  the  speakers. 

In  the  main,  the  purpose  of  the  commis- 
sion is  to  help  blind  persons  to  employ- 
ment, to  train  them  to  service  that  those 

"^ho  care  for  them  may  be  released  for 
other  productive  work,  and  so  that  the 
blind  themselves  may  be  able  to  support 
themselves.  It  is  not  at  all  a  scientific 
organization  for  the  study  of  diseases  of 
the  eye.  Yet,  says  Dr  Hartwell,  un<5er  the 
authority  of  the  law  establishing  the  board, 
it  would  be  fitting  for  them  to  send  out 
instructions  to  nurses  how  to  care  for  the 
eyes  of  little  babies  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  catching  diseases  which  might 
result  in  blindness.  There  is  a  clause  in 
the  law  which  is  very  broad  and  permits 
the  board  to  do  almost  anything  which 
would  prevent  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  blind,  or  would  reduce  the  number 
already  blind.  The  commission  will  meet 
again  next  Wednesday  at  2  o'clock. 


I 
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'■'*'£)r  J.  -H.  A.  Matte,  who  was  recentIF 
appointed  a  member  of  the  state  commis- 
sion for  the  blind,  returned  yesterday  from 
Boston,  where  he  attended  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  board',  highly  pleased  with  the 
v.ork  which  the  commission  has  before 
ti*em.  Aiad ,  wi«tli^  t  Ue^,  p^^^^^      nnp\^  of_the^  boar  d . 
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IVOIiK  FOE  THE   BLIND. 


State  Commission  Inyestigatiug  Local 
Institution. 

Charles  W.  Holmes,  deputy  super- 
intendent of  the  industrial  depart- 
ment for  the  Massachusetts  commis- 
sion for  the  blind,  was  in  this  city 
last  week  for  the  purpose  of  inspect- 
ing the  work  shop  established  by  the 
Berkshire  Branch  of  the  M'assachu- 
setts  association  for  the  promotion 
of  interest  of  the  adult  blind  in  the 
Bay  State  block,  with  the  intention 
of  having  the  state  take  charge  of  the 
shop  and  giving  it  support  and  back- 
ing. 

The  shop  was  established  in  1905 
and  for  a  time  the  only  work  done 
there  was  caning  chairs  but  the  work 
has  progressed  so  that  now  all  kinds 
of  bottoms  are  placed  in  chairs,  mat- 
tresses are  made  and  repaired,  all 
kinds  of  upholstering  work  is  done, 
pictures  frames  are  made  and  cabinet 
work  is  also  one  of  the  branches  of 
trade  that  is  carried  on  successfully. 
At  present  there  are  five  able-mind- 
ed and  able-bodied  adult  blind  who 
could   be    employed     in      the    shop    if 

!  there  was  sufficient  work.     Up  to  this 

'  time  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of 
work  and  the  men  have  been  kept 
steadily  employed.  Charles  Winchell 
is  foreman  of  the  shop  and  is  the  cab- 

j  inet  maker.  The  work  turned  out  is 
equal  to  that  made  by  men  who  have 

'  their  eyesight. 

The  work  of  the  commission  is  to 
help  able  minded  and  able  bodied  men 

!  to  get  employment,  Mr.  Holmes  is 
well    pleased    with   the    shop   and   the 

I  quality  of -the,  work  turned  out.  He 
will  report  to  the  commission  in  a 
few  days  and  will  recommend  ihat 
the  state  give  the  shop  its  patronage 
and   backing.      He    says    the   men   are 


•If*  i*  ' 


'! 


capable  of  doiug  more  work  than  tliey 
are    receiving   and    he   solicijted   work', 
from  the   hotels  and  other  public  in-' 
stitutions   and   met  with   considerable 
success. 

The  shop  is  located  in  room  6  of 
the  Bay  State  block  on  Fenn  street 
and  the  public  is  invited  to  make  an 
inspection  of  the  shop  and  the  work 
that  is  turned  out.  It  is  a  most  in- 
teresting study  to  watch  the  men,  it 


realize  that  they 
so  deftly  do  they 
The  shop  has  tel- 


being    difficult    to 

are  unable  to   see, 

perform  the  work. 

ephone    connections,    764-11,    so    that 

orders  may  be  telephoned,.     Work  is 

called  for  and  delivered. 

\W!at  action  the  commission  will 
take\on  the  report  to  be  submitted  by 
Mr.  jfejolmes  will  not  be  known  for 
some  Wne. 


nst^n  Wxmsttmt 

B24    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass* 
'      WEDNESDAY,    JULY    25,    1906 


(Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Boston,  Mass.,  as 
Second  Class  Mail  Matter) 

TO     HELP     BLIND     COMMISSION 


Miss  Lucy  Wright  and  Charles  F.  F.  Camp- 
bell Asked  to  Assist  in  the  Work 


At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Conimis- 
sion  for  the  Blind,  held  at  the  State  House 
this  afternoon,  steps  were  taken  to  secure 
the  services  of  Miss  Lucy  Wrig'ht  and 
Charles   F.   P.    Campbell. 

Both  are  admirably  fitted  for  the  work. 
Miss  Wright  is  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  and 
has  made  a  special  study  of  investigating 
work.  She  served  the  temporary  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  and  supervised  the  col- 
lection of  the  vital  statistics,  which  proved 
of  great  value  at  the  hearings  before  the 
Legislature  last   spring. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  has  been  in  in- 
timate relation  with  the  blind  all  his  life. 
He  was  born  and  spent  his  early  j^outh  at 
the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  in 
London,  which  his  father,  Dr.  F.  J.  Camp- 
bell, himself  blind  from  childhood,  founded 
thirty-four  years  ago. 

Though  born  in  England,  Mr.  Campbell  Is 
of  American  parentage  and  on  his  mother's 
side  comes  of  the  old  Revolutionary  stock 
of  Massachusetts.  His  father  was  born  In 
Tennessee  and  his  mother  (Sophia  E. 
Faulkner)  was  the  great-granddaughter  of 
Colonel  Francis  Faulkner,  who  commanded 
a.  regiment  of  Middlesex  militia  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Lexington  and  Concord. 

Mr.  Campbell's  early  education  in  London 
was  under  the  supervision  of  his  father.  At 
sixteen  he  was  brought  to  Massachusetts 
and  entered  the  Concord  High  School  where 
he  prepared  for  the  Institute  of  Technology. 
At  "Tech"  he  took  the  general  course  and 
after  graduating  he  went  to  Leipsic,  where 
he  studied,  pedagogy  and  music.  Upon  his 
return  to  London  he  assisted  his  father  ■  aa 
instructor  in  music  and  other  subjects  ai 
the  Royal  College.  Mr.  Campbell  worked 
with  his  father  until  1903  when,  during  a 
visit  to  Boston,  he  was  invited  by  Edwin  D. 
Mead  to  deliver,  before  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Club,  his  lecture  on  "Seeing  by  Touch, 
or  How  the  Blind  May  Become  Self-support- 
ing." The  Massachusetts  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind,  which 
at  that  time  was  just  being  formed,  engaged 
Mr.  Campbell  to  lecture  throughout  the 
State  and  he  was  thus  instrumental  in  arous- 
ing an  interest  in  the  subject,  which  later 
led  to  valuable  financial  support  to  the 
undertakings    of    the    association.      At    this 


:  time  a  temporary  ccrmmission  was^p^oIMetT] 

by  the  State  to  Investigate  the  condition  of  I 
the  blind  within   the   Commonwealth. 
After    a   years    lecturing,    Mr.    Campbell 
i  was  asked  what  recommendations  he  could 
I  make    for    practical    work    along-    the    lines 
'  that   he  had   been    advocating.     He    replied 
by    urging    the   establishment   of    a    station 
where    those    without    sight    too    old    to    be 
admitted  to  the  schools  for  the  blind  could 
be   trained   in   the  various   crafts   to   which 
they    might    be    adapted. 

In  this  enterprise  he  distinguished 
siharply  between  a  shop  for  the  emploj^ment 
of  the  blind  along  certain  well  established, 
lines  and  a  training  school  where  any  in- 
dustry that  had  not  yet  been  tried  for  the 
blind,  but  gave  promise  of  success,  might  1 
be  given  the  test  of  utility.  He  urged  the  i 
founding  of  an  experiment  station,  and  in 
November,  1904.  such  a  school  was  opened 
in  Cambridge  by  the  Massachusetts  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind  with  Mr.  Campbell 
in   charge. 

The  station  soon  outgrew  its  Cambridge 
quarters  and  was  moved  to  678  Massachu- 
setts avenue,  Boston,  where  it  already 
finds  itself  limited  for  space.  Anything 
that  gave  promise  of  success  was  given  a 
trial  and  as  a  result  new  industries  for  the 
blind  have  been  established.  Men  and  wo- 
men have  been  fitted  to  work  side  by  side 
with   seeing  persons   in   regular  factories. 
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time  a  temporan''  cottimission  was  appointed 
by  the  State  to  investig-ate  the  condition  of 
the  blind  within  the   Commonwealth. 

After  a  years  lecturing,  Mr.  Campbell 
was  asked  what  recommendations  he  could 
make  for  practical  work  along-  the  lines 
that  he  had  been  advocating.  He  replied 
by  urging  the  establishment  of  a  station 
where  those  without  sight  too  old  to  be 
admitted  to  the  schools  for  the  blind  could 
be  trained  in  the  various  crafts  to  which 
they    might    be    adapted. 

In  this  enterprise  he  distinguished 
sharply  between  a  shop  for  the  emploj^ment 
of  the  blind  along  certain  well  established, 
lines  and  a  training  school  where  any  in- 
dustry that  had  not  yet  been  tried  for  the 
blind,  but  gave  promise  of  success,  might 
be  given  the  test  of  utility.  He  urged  the 
founding  of  an  experiment  station,  and  in 
November,  1904.  such  a  school  was  opened 
in  Cambridge  by  the  Massachusetts  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind  with  Mr.  Campbell 
in   charge. 

The  station  soon  outgrew  its  Cambridge 
quarters  and  was  moved  to  678  Massachu- 
setts avenue,  Boston,  where  it  already 
finds  itself  limited  for  space.  Anything 
that  gave  promise  of  success  was  given  a 
trial  and  as  a  result  new  industries  for  the 
blind  have  been  established.  Men  and  wo- 
men have  been  fitted  to  work  side  by  side 
with   seeing  persons   in   regular  factories.      1 
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TO  HELP  THE  BUND  TO  HELP  THEMSELVES 


lEipetiment  Station 

TRADE    TRAINING     FOR     THE     BLIND 

343A  Broadway,  corner  Inman  Street 

CAMBRIDGE,    MASS. 

Supt.,    CHARLES  F.   F.  CAMPBELL 

Tel.,   1498-2  Cambridge 


FACTS,  ill  Massachusetts,  according- to  official 
reports,  there  are  3,983  blind  persons,  86  per  cent  of 
whom  are  above  nineteen  years  of  age.  Some  be- 
come blind  in  the  midst  of  a  self-supporting  life ;  and 
many,  who  are  able-bodied  and  eager  to  work,  are 
forced  to  become  dependent  becaiise  there  is  no  op- 
portunity for  them  to  receive  the  training  necessary 
to  make  them  more  or  less  self-supporting.  The 
blind  need  work  even  more  than  the  seeing,  not  only 
for  self-support  but  to  save  them  from  the  helpless- 
ness and  dependence  incident  to  their  limitations. 

THE  PROBLEM.  What  occupations  can  the 
adult  blind  avail  of,  where  can  they  receive  needful 
training,  and  how  can  recognition  of  their  ability  be 
secured  from  employers  and  the  general  public'? 

The  PERKINS  INSTITUTION  does  not  admit  persons 
over  nintt 'en  years  of  age. 

The  MATTRESS  SHOP  in  South  lioston  does  admit 
adults,  and  is  to  be  commended,  but  it  is  not  a  trade  school 
and  employs  less  than  twenty .  The  salesroom  of  this  shop 
serves  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  work,  but  the  standard  is 
necessarily  high  and  all  cannot  attain  to  it. 

"HOME  TEACHING"  (begun  by  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education  in  lUOOj,  according  to  its  official  report,  "  is 
purely  educational  and  does  not  aim  to  supply  the  means  of 
self-support,"  although  when  practicable  the  teachers  give  in- 
struction in  sewing,  knitting  and  chair  caning,  as  well  as 
in  reading. 

The   MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION  was 

organized  in  1903  with  the  distinct  object  of  "pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  adult  blind."  As  a  result 
of  its  efforts  a 

STATE  COMMISSION  has  been  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor "  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind."  While 
awaiting  the  final  report  of  the  Commission  the  Association  is 
continuing  its  work. 

AN  OFFICE  in  lioston  has  been  opened,  where  informa- 
tion is  given  and  received.  The  Secretary  or  her  assistant  is 
in  daily  attendance  at  stated  hours. 

AN  AGENT,  who  has  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  in  work 
for  the  blind,  has  been  engaged  to  inform  the  public  by  lectures 
and  otherwise  of  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the  blind  and 
to  show  what  has  already  been  accomplished  both  here  and 
abroad. 

AN  EXPERIMENT  STATION  has  been  established  to 
find  and  test  industries  and  processes  which  seem  practicable 
for  the  blind. 


Loom=worker 

The  experiments  are  being  conducted  in  a 
pleasant  house  in  Cambridge.  The  Superintendent 
and  Ills  wife  live  above  tlie  vi^ork  rooms.  The  policy 
of  the  Association  is  to  have  the  vporkers  board  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Experiment  Station  while  learning 
a  trade.  The  pupils  conform,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
to  the  requirements  which  would  be  demanded  of 
seeing  workers. 

Visitors  are  cordially  welcome. 


Box  corner=cutter 


Zbc  lExperiment  Station 

Seeks  to  find  remunerative  work :  first,  for  those 
unable  to  leave  their  homes;  second,  for  those  who 
can  work  best  in  shops  for  the  blind ;  and  third,  for 
those  who  are  capable  of  adapting  themselves  to 
conditions  in  factories  for  the  seeing. 

HOME  WORK  of  seeming  value  is  in  view  and  should  be 
tested  as  soon  as  possible. 

SHOP  WORK.  Tests  with  several  hand  looms  are  now 
being  made.  Competition  with  machine  made  goods  is  not 
attempted.  Articles  which  have  value  because  they  are  hand 
made  and  of  individual  design,  have  been  successfully  pro- 
duced ;  such  as  dress  goods,  material  for  embroidery,  cover- 
ings for  sideboards,  chitt'onnieres,  sofa  pillows,  also  centre- 
pieces, doilies,  rag  mats,  etc.  Price  lists  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

PROCESSES  IN  FACTORIES  FOR  THE  SEEING  have 
already  been  found  which  are  so  nearly  automatic  that  practi- 
cally no  sight  is  required  in  their  performance.  A  blind  per- 
son,' once  established,  has  every  incentive,  by  reason  of  the 
limited  number  of  occupations  open  to  him,  to  become  a 
faithful,  painstaking,  wage-earning  workman.  The  first  ex- 
periment in  this  direction  was  with  a  hand  power  box  corner 
cutter.  A  young  man  practiced  at  the  Experiment  Station  on 
this  machine  for  ten  days,  and  became  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  cutter  to  enter  the  factory  of  the  Dennison  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  at  South  Framingham.     An  unsolicited  letter 

from  his  employer  says :   "  Mr. is  getting  along  splendidly 

and  with  no  more  spoiled  work  than  that  of  the  ordinary  be^ 
ginner.  He  gives  every  promise  of  becoming  a  good  work- 
man." 

NUMEROUS  APPLICATIONS  for  instruction  have  been 
received  fcom  different  parts  of  the  State,  although  the  Ex- 
periment Station  was  started  so  recently. 

If  Massachusetts  had,  in  proportion  to  the  total 
number  of  her  blind,  facilities  for  shop  work  equal 
to  those  of  the  most  favored  localities  in  England, 
she  would  have  accommodation  for  five  hundred 
blind  workers. 

The  principles  which  must  underlie  the  future 
industrial  work  of  the  blind  are  being  worked  out  at 
the  Experiment  Station.  Such  experiments  demand 
patience  and  foresight  and  involve  considerable  ex- 
pense. Many  applicants  have  not  the  means  to  pay 
their  board  while  being  trained.  Materials  and  in- 
struction are  indispensable.  Machines  which  war- 
rant a  trial  ought  to  be  procured  and  tested. 

We  call  on  those  who  wish  to  make  the  blind 
self'^reliant  and  self=supporting  to  help  us. 

Dr.  Howe  placed  Massachusetts  in  ttie  front  rank 
in  the  education  of  the  blind.  It  should  be  foremost 
in  this  industrial  training  as  well. 


Kindly  Help.., 

By  giving  a  large  donation 

By  giving  an  annual  subscription 

{Of  one  dollar  or  more) 

By  arranging  for  a  lecture 

{Circular's  upon  application) 

By  applying  for  a  price-list  and 
purchasing  the  articles  if  they 
meet  your  needs 


The  able-bodied  blind  ask  only  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  living 
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President 

EDWARD   CUMMINGS 

Vice-'Presidents 

WITyLIAM    P.    FOWI^KR  SAMUKly   B.    CAPKN 


Treasurer 

MARY    MORTON    K^HEW 

Boston  Office:    120  Boylston  Street 


Secretary 

A.    P.    vSPAUI^DTNG 


Directors 


Kbward  H.  Clement 
Michael  J.  Doody 
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Paul  Revere  Frothingham 
Edward  M.  Hartwell 
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"  HARVARD  SQ.,"  stop  at  "  City  Hall  "  for  Inman  St. 

(at  frequent  intervals) 
♦'HARVARD  SQ.,  via  BROADWAY,"  pass  the  Experiment  Station. 

(half  hourly) 

"  BEACON  ST.,  N.  Cambridge," )    ,        ,         ^       .  ^„  '     „. 

"       f  stop  at  cor.  Broadway  and  Prospect  St. 
"  SPRING  HILL,  Somerville,"      )        (alternately  at  ten-niinnte  intervals) 
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TO  REACH  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATION 
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Take  cars  from  the  Subway  marked 

"  HARVARD  SQ.,"  stop  at  "City  Hall  "  for  Inman  St. 

(at  frequent  intervals) 
"HARVARD  SQ.,  via  BROADWAY,"  pass  the  Experiment  Station. 

(half  hourly) 

"  BEACON  ST.,  N  Cambridge,"!    ,        ,         „       ^ 

*       (  stop  at  cor.  Broadway  and  Prospect  St. 

"SPRING  HILL    Somerville  "      )        (alternately  at  ten-minute  intervals) 


Commontuealti)  of  Jlasfsfacfjus^etits; 


COMMISSION 
FOR   THE    BLIND 

SALESROOM 
383  BOYLSTON   STREET,  BOSTON 


The  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
appointed  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  in 
July,  1906,  having  taken  over  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests 
of  the  Blind  the  Experiment  Station  for  the 
Trade  Training  of  the  Blind,  announces  the  open- 
ing, on  December  14th,  of  a  salesroom  for  the 
products  made  there  and  at  the  other  workshops 
under  its  supervision. 

Through  the  courtesy  and  good  will  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind,  the  salesroom  w^ill 
be  in  the  second  story  of  their  building,  383  Boyl- 
ston  Street.  This  arrangement  is  expressive  of 
the  unanimous  agreement  of  both  Boards  that 
the  two  salesrooms  should  be  under  one  roof, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  exhibition  and  sale  of 
the  various  articles  made  by  blind  men  and 
w^omen. 

Besides  the  articles  with  which  the  public  is 
already  familiar,  there  are  now  on  exhibition 
hand-woven  rugs,  hangings,  cushions,  coverlets, 
table  covers,  etc.,  and  the  patented  '*  Wunder- 
mop,"  invented  by  a  blind  man.  Household 
decorators  and   others  w^ishing   furnishings  made 
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tlTije  Jllas;s(aci)us;etts;  Commigsfion  for  tlje  JUlinb 

REQUESTS  THE    H  O  Kl  O  R 

OF   YOUR    PRESENCE 

WITH     OTHER 

FRI  EN  DS 

INTERESTED     IN    THE 

INDUSTRIAL 

TRAIN  ING 

OF     THE      BLIND     AT 

TH  E    PRIVATE 

OPENI  NG 

OF    ITS    SALESROOM, 

NO.    383     BOYLSTON    STREET,    ON     THURSDAY 

AFTERNOON, 

DECEMBER    13th.    FROM     FOUR 

TO    SIX. 

I 


to  order  after  special  designs  are  notified  that 
a  competent  designer  may  be  consulted  at  the 
salesroom  of  the  Commission  or  at  their  own 
homes,  ^vho  will  submit  sketches  and  estimates. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  to  increase  and  enlarge  the  remunerative 
occupations  available  for  the  blind.  While  it  is 
convinced  that  a  distributing  center  for  the  work 
of  the  blind  is  necessary,  it  recognizes  the  fact 
that  the  earnings  of  the  w^orkers  'will  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  patronage  of  the  public.  There- 
fore the  Commission  earnestly  hopes  that  you 
Tvill  inspect  the  articles  which  are  displayed  at 
these  salesrooms,  in  order  that  you  may  under- 
stand what  the  blind  can  do  and  be  impelled 
to  help  increase  the  number  of  their  regular 
customers. 


EDWARD    M.  HARTWELL,   Chairman 

HELEN  KELLER 

ANNETTE  P.  ROGERS 

J.  H.  A.  MATTE 

ROBERT  L.  RAYMOND,  Sec'y 
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TO  AID  THE  BLIND   ^ 


Christmas  Sale  of  Hand-Made  Arti 

cles  in   Progress.    ' 

,  The  commissioner  for  the  blind  will 
open  a  special  Christmas  sale  at  S83 
Boylston  street,  up  one  flight  on  Friday 
to  continue  during  the  month,  to  which 
the  public  is  Invited.  There  will  be  a 
variety  of  hajad-woven  articles,  and 
the  patented  "Wundermop,"  Invented 
by  a  blind  man.  ,     . 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  commission 
Is  to  Increase  and  enlarge  the  remuner- 
ative occupations  available  for  the 
blind.  The  officers  are  Edward  M. 
Hartwell,  chairman;  Helen  Kellar,  J.  H. 
A.  Motte,  Annette  P.  Rogers,  and  R. 
L.  Raymond,  secretary.  ,    ,^    , 

The  Sunshine  Bazar  will  be  held  in 
the  guild  rooms  of  St.  Paul'is  Church 
tomorrow  from  10  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M. 
This  under  the  aupices  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts division  of  the  Intemationia; 
Sunshine  Society. 
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IN    AID    OF   THE    BLIND. 
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Sale  Will  be  Opened  Tomorrow,  al 
Rooms  of  Perkins  Institution. 

A  sale  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts commission  for  the  blind  will 
be  opened  in  the  rooms  of  the  Perkins 
institiition  for  the  blind,  383  Boylston 
st,  tomorrow.  A  special  Christmas  sale, 
offering  a  variety  of  hand-wcven  arti- 
cles of  artistic  design,  v/ill  be  contin- 
ued during-  the  montli. 
iw-v^ie  of  the  principal  objects  of  (lie 
commission  is  to  enlarge  the  occupa- 
tions  available   for  the  blind. 

Tt  is  expected  that  Lieut  Gov  Draif»er 
Avill  attend  the  opeaing  /  xf^rcises.  'i'uo 
affair  i?  in  the  charge  of  a  comniittee 
■a  hich  includes  Edward  M.  Hartwell, 
Helen  KeUor,  Annette  P.  |l6gers,  J.  H. 
A.  li/Iatte  and  Rabart  L.  Raymond. 


^m^mHaL 
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State  Opens  a  Salesroom 
on  Boylston  St. 


Various  Articles  Include  Rugs,  Hang- 
ings, 


Many  prominent  men  and  women  at- 
tended   the    private    opening-   yesterday' 
afternoon  of  the  salesroom  of  the  Mas-| 
sachusetts  commission  for  the  blind,  3831 
Boyrston   St.    Dr   Edward   M.    Hartwell, 
chairman  of  the  commission,  with  Miss 
Annette  P.  Rogers,  Miss  Flelen  Kellar,  1 
J.  H.  A.  Matte  and  Sec  Robert  L.  Ray- 
mond received   informally  the   hosts  of  i 
persons     interested     in     the     industrial  j 
training  of  the  blind.  j 

Through  the  courtesy  and  good  will 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Itf^ftu^ 
tion  and  Massachusetts  school  for  th© 
blind  the  salesroom  has  been  estab- 
lished on  the  second  floor  of  their  build- 
ing to  facilitate  the  exhibition  and  sale 
of  the  various  articles  made  by  blind 
men  and  women.  For  the  special  Christ- 
mas sale  a  variety  of  hand-woyen 
articles  of  artistic  design  is  attractive- 
ly  displayed.    Beside   hand-woven   rugg 

there  are  beautiful  hangings,   cushions, 
coverlets,    table    covers,    etc. 

Tea  Avas  served  in  one  of  the  adjoining 
rooms,    the    table    being-    in    charge    of  I 
Miss    Annie    C.     Putnam,     Miss    Helen 
Kimever  and  Miss  Hamlin. 

Miss    Helen    Kellar    was    very    happy 
over    this    new    undertaking,    in    which  I 
sue  has  taken. mjich  interest.    She  said: 
At   last,    all   the   forces  in  this  state 
are  united  in  intelligent  cooperation  for, 
the  advancement  of  the  sightless.    What 
is   of   greater   importance,    the   work   is  ' 
&ood,   and  we  are  not  ashamed  to  dis- 
play It  for  inspection  of  critical  Boston. 
Here    in    our    salesroom    you    shall    And! 
the   best   work   of   all    the   blind   of  the 
state.    Here   you   shall   find   the   Massa- 
chusetts  commission  £or  the   blind  and 
the  Perkins  institution;  working  side  by! 
side,    giving    each    other    support    and! 
encouragement. 

'  -"The  blind  have  every  reason  to  bo 
grateful  to  C.  F.  F.  Campbell,  super- 
intendent of  the  experiment  station  few 
the  blind.  He  has  spared  no  effort  in 
pro.moting  their  industrial  interests,  and 
he  has  inspired  others  throughout  the 
country  with  his  enthusiasm." 

The  official  statement  of  the  commis- 
sion concludes  in  these  words: 

"The  state  undertakes  to  maintain  a 
distributive  center  for  the  work  of  the 
blind,  but  the  earning-s  of  the  workers 
will  depend  directly  upon  the  patronage 


SaosVoTv    Kvf\.&^\ca-n.  l\^<^e.'r(v-\3e.r  \4,\Sofe, 


[OPEN  SALE  TO-DAY  0 


The  salesroom  of  tlie  Experiment  Station 
for    the    trade-training    of    the    bliad.    con- 
trolled hy  the  Massachuyeits  Commission  for 
the  Blind  appointed  by  Governor  Guild  last , 
July,  opened  to-day  in  the  Perkins  Institute 
Building  at  No.   383   Boylston    street.     The  i 
salesrooms    will    remain    open    permanently.  ' 
The    members    of    the    commission    will    he 
present  at  the  opening.     They  are  Edward  | 
M.    Hartwell,    chairman :    J.    H.    A.    Matte. 
Robert  L.  Raymond,  Annette  P.  Rogers  and 
Helen   Keller,    the    Wonderful    Boston    blind 
girl. 
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EN  OF  SOCIETY 
HAf  E  PRAISE  FOR 


They  Throng  Salesrooms  of  State 
Commission  ot  the  Blind  and  Ad- 

:  mire  Handiwork  Wrought  by 
Skilled  Fingers. 


Oblivious     to     the     charms     of    hand- 
woven  rugs,   silk  cushions,  embroidered 
coverlets,      handsoone      doilies— all      the 
^handiwork  of  the   blind — society  women 
j  crowded    around   blind    and   deaf   Helen 
[Keller   yesterday   in  the    salesrooms    of 
I  the  State  Commission  of  the  Blind,  383 
iBoylston    street,    shook    her    hand    and 
j  showered      congratulations      upon     her. 
Among    the    representatives    of    society 
and  literary   circles   were   Mrs.   Richard 
Codman,   Mrs.   Annette   P.   Rogers,   Miss 
Elizabeth    McCraclcen,    the    writer;    Mr-. 
Isetl^  Mendell  and  Mr.  S.  Lothrop  Thorn- 


y*. 
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f'dciet^  day  at  the  spe- 
cial Christmas  sale  of  hand-woven  arti- 
cles of  handsome  design.  Many  women 
prominent  in  Back  Bay,  Brookline  and 
Newton  society  circles  came  in  car- 
riages, and  moved  through  the  tine 
rooms,  with  their  liandiwork  wrought 
by  the  skilled  fingers  of  the  sight- 
less, and  departed  after  showering 
praise  on  the  attendants  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  arrangement  of  the 
designs. 

There  were  two  exhibits.  In  the  sales- 
rooms were  shown  articles  worked  most- 
ly by  blind  women  who  became  afflicted 
rather  late  in  life.  These  articles  were 
collected  from  all  over  New  England. 

Upstairs  articles  made  by  the  afflicted 
connected  with  the  Experiment  Station 
for  the  Trade  Training  of  the  Blind  were 
On  exhibition.  Handsome  rugs  and 
hangings  attracted  attention.  Among 
the  visitors  were  the  commissioners  for 
the  blind. 


AND  XKe  Comnxons 


December  29,   1906 


Salesroom  The  Massachusetts  Com- 
Mass^ichusetts  mission  for  the  BHnd  a  fort- 

Aduit  Blind,  night  ago  opened  in  Boston 
a  salesroom  for  the  products  of  the  experi- 
ment station  for  the  Trade  Training  of 
the  BHnd,  and  other  shops  under  its 
supervision.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  a 
room  in  their  building  at  383  Boylston 
street,  where  for  several  years  their  sales- 
room has  been  located,  has  been  set  aside 
for  the  similar  uses  of  the  commission. 
This  augurs  well  for  the  co-operation 
of  the  two  institutions  through  which  the 
work  for  the  blind  may  be  much  better 
conducted. 

The  room  has  been  fitted  with  cases 
and  display  frames  so  that  the  rugs,  cur- 
tains, table  covers,  cushions,  shirt-waists, 
bed  spreads,  mops  and  other  articles,  may 
be  displayed  to  advantage.  The  fittings 
have  been  as  far  as  possible  made  by  the 
blind.  Conspicuous  among  the  products 
is  the  so-called  wondermop,  an  effective 
article  invented  and  patented  by  a  blind 
man. 

The  initial  exhibition  and  sale  were 
opened  with  a  gratifying  manifestation 
of  public  interest.     People  are  encourag- 


I 


ed  by  the  commission  to  buy  articles  be- 
cause of  their  intrinsic  value  and  for 
their  fitness  for  the  purpose  to  which 
they  are  to  be  put.  This  spirit  once  de- 
veloped promises  a  basis  much  more 
satisfactory  and  permanent  than  if  sales 
were  to  depend  upon  the  incidental  de- 
velopment of  philanthropic  motives.  The 
commission  starts  out  with  the  purpose  of 
producing  as  good  an  article  and  selling 

at  a  price  as  reasonable  as  may  be  secur- 
ed elsewhere.  Steady  occupation,  a 
uniform  product  and  ready  sale  are 
prized  more  than  irregular  occupation, 
a  wide  range  of  quality  in  product  and 
spasmodic  sales.  Such  a  system  is,  In 
addition,  more  generous  to  the  blind. 
j  Among  the  most  appreciative  and  sane 
!  of  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  new 
movement  are  those  of  Helen  Keller, 
herself  a  member  of  the  commission. 
She  says: 

This  is  indeed  a  red-letter  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  blind  of  Massachusetts  and  of 
America,  for  Massachusetts  has  a  way  of 
setting  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  when  she  adopts  a  wise  course  looking 
to  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  it  is  sure  to  be 
followed  by  the  other  states.  The  blind  are 
now  entering  upon  a  truly  useful  and  in 
some  degree  profitable  life.  The  opening 
of  this  salesroom  makes  good  their  educa- 
tion and  the  money  that  the  state  has  ex- 
pended upon  them.  Do  not  think  that  we 
have  any  wild,  impracticable  idea  that  all 
the  blind  are  suddenly  to  be  transformed 
into  self-supporting  citizens.  We  know,  too 
well,  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  before 
us.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
great  day  for  the  blind.  At  last  all  the 
forces  in  this  state  are  united  in  intelligent 
co-operation  for  the  advancement  of  the 
sightless.  And,  what  is  of  greater  import- 
ance, the  work  is  good,  and  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  display  it  for  the  inspection  of 
most  critical  Boston.  Here  in  our  salesroom 
you  shall  find  the  best  work  of  all  the  blind 
of  the  state.  Here  you  shall  find  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Perkins  Institution  working  side  by  side, 
giving  each  other  support  and  encourage- 
ment. 
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